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ALL    FOR    LOVE, 

OK,  THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. ' 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THOMAS,   EARL  OF   DANBY, 

VISCOUNT    LATIMER,    AND    BARON    OSBORNE    OF 

KIVETON,  IN  YORKSHIRE  ; 

LORD  HIGH  TREASURER  OF  ENGLAND,  ONE  OF  HIS 
majesty's  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL, 
AND  KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE 
GARTER,  &C.  » 

HY  LORD^ 

X  HE  gratitude  of  poets  is  so  troublesome  a 
virtue  to  great  men,  that  you  are  often  in  danger 
of  your  own  benefits ;  for  you  are  threatened  with 
some  Epistle,  and  not  suffered  to  do  good  in  quiet^ 
or  to  compound  for  their  silence  whom  you  have 

'  All  for  Love  was  represented  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
and  first  printed  in  1678.  Our  author  has  told  us,  that 
it  is  the  only  play  he  wrote  for  himself:  the  rest  were 
given  to  the  people.  ••  It  is  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  by 
universal  consent  accounted  the  work  in  which  he  has 
admitted  the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  character.'* 

*  Of  the  rise  and  character  of  this  nobleman,  who  was 
bora  in  1631,  and  died  in  his  81st  year  in  171a,  Burnet 
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obliged.  Yet  I  confess  I  neither  am  nor  ought 
to  be  surprised  at  this  indulgence;  for  your 
Lordship  has  the  same  right  to  favour  poetry  which 
the  great  and  noble  hav-e  ever  had  : 

Carmen  amat^  quisquis  carmine  digna  gerit. 

There  is  somewhat  of  a  tie  in  nature  betwixt  those 
who  are  bom  for  worthy  actions,  and  those  who 

gives  the  following  account : — '•  As  soon  as  Lord  Clifford 
«aw  he  must  lose  the  white  staff,  [June  1673,}  he  went  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckin^iam^  who  bad  contributed  much  to 
the  procuring  it  for  him,  and  told  him  he  brought  him 
the  first  notice  tliat  he  was  to  lose  that  place  to  which  he 
had  helped  him ;  and  that  he  would  assist  him  to  procure 
it  to  some  of  his  friends.  After  they  had  talked  round 
all  that  were  in  any  sort  capable  of  it,  and  had  found  great 
objections  to  every  one  of  them,  they  at  last  pitched  on  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  whose  estate 
was  much  sunk.  He  was  a  very  plausible  speaker,  but 
too  copious,  and  could  not  easily:  make  an  end  of  his 
discourse.  He  \xz^  been  always  amoag  the  high  Cavaliers ; 
and  missing  prefisrment,  he  had  opposed  the  Court  much, 
and  was  one  of  Lord  Clarendon's  bitterest  enemies.  He 
gave  himself  great  liberties  in  discourse,  and  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  regard  to  truth,  or  so  much  as  to  the  appear- 
ances of  it ;  and  was  an  implacable  enemy :  but  he  had  a 
peculiar  way  to  make  his  friends  depend  on  him,  and  to 
believe  he  was  true  to  them.  He  was  a  positive  and 
undertaking  man :  so  he  gave  the  King  much  ease,  by 
assuring  him  afl' things  would  go  according  to  his  mind  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament ;  and  when  his  hopes  failed 
him,  he  had  always  some  excuse  ready  to  put  the  miscar- 
riage upon.  And  by  this  means  he  got  into  the  highest 
degree  of  confidence  with  the  King,  and  maintained  it  th^ 
longest  of  all  that  ever  served  him."  MfMOXRS,  i.  490. 
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can  transmit  them  to  posterity ;  and  though  ours 
be  much  the  inferior  part,  it  comes  at  least  within 
the  verge  of  alliance.  Nor  are  we  unprofitable 
members  of  the  commonwealth^  when  we  animate 
others  to  those  virtues  which  we  copy  and  describe 
from  you. 

It  is  indeed  their  interest,  who  endeavour  the 
subversion  of  governments,  to  discourage  poets 
and  historians ;  for  the  best  which  can  happen  to 
them  is  to  be  forgotten ;  but  such  who,  uHde# 
Kings,  are  the  fath^^  of  their  country,  and  by  a 
just  imd  prudent  ordering  of  affairs  preserve  it^ 
have  the  same  reason  to  cherish  the  chroniclers  of 
their  actions,  as  they  have  to  lay  up  in  safety  the 
deeds  and  evidences  pf  their  estates ;  for  such 
records  are  their  undoubted  titles  to  the  love  and 
revermce  of  afterages.  Your  Lordship's  admini- 
stration has  already  taken  up  a  considerable  part 
of'  the  English  annals ;  and  many  of  its  most 
lisppy  years  are  owing  to  it.  His  Majesty,  thf 
most  knowing  jodge  of  men,  and  the  best  master^ 
has  a€kiK>w4edged  the  ease  and  benefit  he  receives 
in  the  incomes  of  his  treasury,  which  you  foun4 
not  only  disordered,  but  exhausted.  All  things 
were  in  the  confusion  c^  a  chaos,  without  form  or 
metliod,  if  not  reduced  beyond  it,  even  to  anni- 
hilation ;  so  that  you  had  not  only  to  separate  the 
JMTing  elements,  but  (if  that  boldness  of  exjM^ession 
might  be  allowed  me)  to  create  them.  Your 
enemies  had  so  embroiled  the  management  of 
your  office,  that  they  looked  on  your  advance- 
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meot  as  the  instrument  of  your  ruin  ;  and  as  if  the 
clogging  of  the  revenue  and  the  confusion  of 
accounts  which  you  found  in  your  entrance,  were 
not  sufficient,  they  added  their  own  weight  of 
malice,  to  the  publick  calamity,  by  forestalling  the 
credit  which  should  cure  it.  Your  friends  on  the 
ether  side  were  only  capable  of  pitying,  but  not 
of  aiding  you ;  no  farther  help  or  counsel  was 
remaining  to  you  but  what  was  founded  on  your- 
self, and  that  indeed  was  your  security ;  for  your 
diligence,  your  constancy,  and  your  prudence, 
wrought  more  surely  within,  when  they  were  not 
disturbed  by  any  outward  motion.  The  highest 
virtue  is  best  to  be  trusted  with  itself,  for  assistance 
only  can  be  given  by  a  genius  superiour  to  that 
which  it  assists ;  and  it  is  the  noblest  kind  of  debt 
when  we  are  only  obliged  to  GrOD  and  nature. 
This  then,  my  Lord,  is  your  just  commendation, 
that  you  have  wrought  out  yourself  a  way  to 
glory  by  those  very  means  that  were  designed  for 
your  destruction ;  you  have  not  only  restored,  but 
advanced  the  revenues  of  your  Master,  without 
grievance  to  the  subject ;  and  as  if  that  were  little 
yet,  the  debts  of  the  Exchequer,  which  lay  heaviest 
both  on  the  crown  and  On  private  persons,  have 
by  your  conduct  been  established  in  a  certainty  of 
satisfaction.  An  action  so  much  the  more  great 
and  honourable^  because  the  case  was  without  the 
ordinary  relief  of  laws ;  above  the  hopes  of  the 
afflicted ;  and  beyond  the  narrowness  of  the  trea- 
sury to  redress^  had  it  been  managed  by  a  less 
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able  hand.  It  is  certainly  the  happiest  and  most 
unenvied  part  of  all  your  fortune,  to  do  good  to 
many,  while  you  do  injury  to  none ;  to  receive  at  . 
once  the  prayers  of  the  subject,  and  the  praises  of 
the  Prince ;  and  by  the  care  of  your  conduct,  to 
give  him  means  of  exerting  the  chiefest  (if  any  be 
the  chiefest)  of  his  royal  virtues  ;  his  distributive 
justice  to  the  deserving,  and  his  bounty  and  com^- 
passion  to  the  wanting. 

The  disposition  of  Princes  towards  their  people, 
cannot  better  be  discovered  than  in  the  choice  of 
their  ministers ;  who,  like  the  animal  spirits  be^ 
twixt  the  soul  and  body,  participate  somewhat  of 
both  natures,  and  make  the  communication  which 
is  betwixt  them.  A  King  who  is  just  and  mode- 
rate in  his  nature,  who  rules  according  to  the 
laws,  whom  God  made  happy  by  forming  the  tem- 
per of  his  soul  to  the  constitution  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  who  makes  us  happy  by  assuming  over 
us  no  other  sovereignty  than  that  wherein  our 
welfare  and  liberty  consists  ;  a  Prince,  I  say,  of  so 
excellent  a  character,  and  so  suitable  to  the  wishes 
of  all  good  men,  could  not  better  have  conveyed 
himself  into  his  people's  apprehensions  than  in 
your  Lordship's  person,  who  so  lively  express  the 
same  virtues,  that  you  seem  not  so  much  a  copy 
as  an  emanation  of  him.  Moderation  is  doubtless 
an  estabhshment  of  greatness ;  but  there  is  a  stea- 
diness of  temper  which  is  likewise  requisite  in  a 
minister  of  state  :  so  equal  a  mixture  of  both 
virtues,  that  he  may  stand  like  an  isthmus  betwixt 
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the  two  encroaching  seas  of  arbitrary  power  and 
lawless  anarchy.  The  undertaking  would  be  dif- 
p^ficult  to  any  but  an  extraordinary  genius,  to  stand 
at  the  line,  and  to  divide  the  limits ;  to  pay  what 
is  due  to  the  great  representative  of  the  nation, 
and  neither  to  enhance  nor  to  yield  up  the  un- 
doubted prerogatives  of  the  crown.  These,  my 
Lord,  are  the  proper  virtues  of  a  noble  Englishman, 
as  indeed  they  are  properly  English  virtues ;  no 
people  in  the  world  being  capable  of  using  them 
but  we,  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  bom  under 
so  equal  and  so  well-poised  a  government:' 


^  The  following  just  eulogium  on  our  inestimable 
Constitution  is  so  well  adapted  to  our  own  times,  that  I 
cannot  omit  to  point  it  out  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
I  am  however  too  well  apprized  of  the  rooted  enmity  borne 
by  the  *•  incorrigiUe  Jacobins  "  of  the  present  day  to  the 
glorious  inheritance  which  we  have  received  from  our 
ancestors,  and  of  their  unceasing  endeavours  to  destroy 
the  noblest  fabrick  which  human  wisdcnn  ever  devised,  to 
hope  that  the  warning  voice  of  our  author  will  have  such 
an  effect  on  them,  as  to  restrain  them  from  pursuing  the 
criminal  end  they  have  in  view :  but  let  the  younger  class 
of  readers,  who,  though  they  may  have  been  dazzled  by 
the  false  lights  held  up  to  them,  are  not  yet  wholly  cor- 
rupted by  the  arts  which  have  been  so  sedulously  emj^loyed 
to  poison  every  fountain  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  ponder 
over  and  infix  in  their  minds  the  truths  contained  in  the 
pages  before  them,  (with  the  exception  of  one  sentence 
towards  the  close ;)  and  may  they  serve  as  a  shield  of 
adamant  to  protect  them  against  the  danger  with  which  at 
this  moment  (December  1797)  not  these  kingdoms  alone, 
but  the  whole  civilized  world  is  threatened ! 
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goverament  which  has  all  the  adi^tages  of  liberty 
beyond  a  commonwealth^  and  all  the  maiic^  of 
kingly  sorvcrdgnty  without  the  danger  of  a  tyranny* 
Both  my  tiatm^  as  I  am  an  EngKshman,  and  nif 
reason,  as  I  am  a  man,  have  bred  m  me  a  loathing 
to  tlmt  specious  name  of  a  Republick ;  that  mock«> 
appearance  of  a  liberty,  where  all  who  have  not 
part  iti  the  government  are  slaves ;  and  slaves  they  • 
are  of  a  viler  note  than  such  as  are  subjects  to  an 
absolitte  dominion.  For  no  Cfan^ian  Monarchy 
h  so  absohite,  bat  it  is  circumscribed^  with  laws ; 
btrt  when  the  executive  power  is  in  the  law- 
mdbers^  there  is  no  farther  check  upon  them,  and 
the  people  must  sufier  without  a  remedy,  becausfe 
th*y  are  oppressed  by  then*  representatives.  If  I 
must  serv^  Ae  number  of  my  masters,  who  werfe 
bom  my  equals,  would  but  add  to  the  ignominy 
of  my  bondage.  The  nature  of  our  government, 
above  aii  others,  is  exactly  suited  both  to  the 
situation  of  odr  country  and  the  temper  of  the 
natives  ;  an  island  being  more  proper  for  conainerce 
and  for  defence,  than  for  extending  its  dominions 
on  die  continent ;  for  what  the  valour  of  its  inhabit- 
tants  migfat  gain,  by  reason  of  its  remoteness  and 
the  casualties  of  the  seas  it  could  not  so  easily 
preserve ;  and  therefore,  neither  the  arbitraiy 
power  of  one  in  a  monarchy,  nor  of  many  in  a 
commonwealth,  could  make  us  greater  than  we 
are.  It  is  true,  that  vaster  and  more  frequent 
taxes  might  be  gathered,  when  the  consent  of  the 
people  was  not  asked  or  needed ;  but  this  weip 
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only  by  conquering  abroad  to  be  poor  at  borne  ; 
and  the  examples  of  our  neighbours  teach  us^  that 
they  are  not  always  the  happiest  subjects^  whose 
Kings  extend  their  dominions  farthest.     Since 
therefore  we  cannot  win  by  an  offensive  war,  at 
least  a  land-war,  the  model  of  our  government 
seems  naturally  contrived  for  the  defensive  part ; 
•  and  the  consent  of  a  people  is  easily  obtained  to 
contribute  to  that  power  which  must  protect  it. 
Felices  nimum  hma  si  sua  norint,  Angligerue  !  And 
yet  there  are  not  wanting  Malecontents  amongst 
us,  who,  surfeiting  themselves  on  too  much  hap- 
piness, would  persuade  the  people  that  they  might 
be  h2q)pier  by  a  change.     It  was  indeed  the  policy 
of  their  old  Forefather,  when  himself  was  fallen 
■  from  the  station  of  glory,  to  seduce  mankind  into 
the  same  rebellion  with  him,  by  telling  him  he 
might  yet  be  freer  than  he  was  ;  that  is,  more  free 
than  his  nature  would  allow,  or  (if  I  may  so  say) 
than  GrOD  could  make  him.     We  have  already  all 
the  liberty  which  freebom  subjects  can  enjoy; 
and  all  beyond  it  is  but  licence.    But  if  it  be  liberty 
of  conscience  which  they  pretend,  the  moderation 
of  our  church  is  such,  that  its  practice  extends  not 
to  the  severity  of  persecution ;  and  its  discipline  is 
withal  so  easy,  that  it  allows  more  freedom  *to 
dissenters,  than  any  of  the  sects  would  allow  to  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  what  right  can  be  pretended  by 
these  men  to  attempt  innovations  in  church  or 
state  ?  Who  made  them  the  trustees,  or  (to  speak 
a  little  nearer  their  own  language)  the  keepers  of 
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the  liberty  of  England  ?  If  their  call  be  extraordi- 
nary, let  them  convince  us  by  working  miracles; 
for  ordinary  vocation  they  can  have  none,  to  disturb 
the  government  under  which  they  were  bom,  and 
which  protects  them.  He  who  has  often  changed 
his  party,*  and  always  has  made  his  interest  the 
rule  of  it,  gives  little  evidence  of  his  sincerity  for 
the  publick  good ;  it  is  manifest  he  changes  but 
for  himself,  and  takes  the  people  for  tools  to  work 
his  fortune.  Yet  the  experience  of  all  ages  might 
let  him  know,  that  they  who  trouble  the  waters 
first,  have  seldom  the  benefit  of  the  fishing ;  as 
they  who  began  the  late  rebellion  enjoyed  not  the 
fruit  of  their  undertaking,  but  were  crushed  them- 
selves by  the  usurpation  of  their  own  instrument* 
Neither  is  it  enough  for  them  to  answer,  that  they 
only  intend  a  reformation  of  the  government,  but 
not  the  subversion  of  it :  on  such  pretences  all 
insurrections  have  been  founded ;  it  is  striking  at 
the  root  of  power,  which  is  obedience.  Every 
remonstrance  of  private  men  has  the  seed  of  trea- 
son in  it ;  and  discourses  which  are  couched  in  am- 
biguous terms  are  therefore  the  more  dangerous, 
because  they  do  all  the  mischief  of  open  sedition, 
yet  are  safe  from  the  punishment  of  the  laws. 

These,  my  Lord,  are  considerations  which  I 
should  not  pass  so  lightly  over,  had  I  room  to 
manage  them  as  they  deserve ;  for  no  man  can  be 
so  inconsiderable  in  a  nation,  as  not  to  have  a 

*  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  is  here 
evidently  pointed  at.    He  was  now  in  disgrace. 
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j^mre  in  the  welfare  of  it ;  and  if  he  be  a  true 
Englishman^  he  mtist  at  the  same  time  be  fired 
with  indignation^  atid  revenge  himself  as  he  can 
6ti  the  disturbers  of  his  country.  And  to  whom 
eoald  I  tnore  fitly  apply  myself  than  to  your 
Lordship,  who  have  not  only  an  inborn,  but  an 
hereditary  loyalty  ?  The  memorable  constancy 
and  sufferings  of  your  father,  almost  to  the  ruin  of 
hfe  estate,  for  the  royal  cause,  were  an  earnest  of 
that  which  such  a  parent  and  such  an  institution 
would  produce  in  the  person  of  a  son ;  but  so 
tinhappy  an  occasion  of  manifesting  your  own  zeal 
in  suffering  for  his  present  Majesty,  the  providence 
of  Gk)D,  and  the  prudence  of  your  administration, 
ipHH,  I  hope,  prevent :  that  as  your  fathw's  fortune 
waited  on  the  unhapjAHeds  of  his  Sovereign,  so 
your  own  may  participate  of  the  better  fete  which 
attends  his  son.  The  relation  which  you  have  by 
alliance  to  the  noble  femily  of  your  lady,  serves 
to  confirm  to  you  both  this  happy  augury ;  for 
what  can  deserve  a  greater  place  in  the  English 
chtx>nicle  than  the  loyalty  and  courage,  the  actions 
and  death,  of  the  general  of  an  army  fighting  for 
his  prince  and  country  ?*  The  honoiu*  and  gallantry 
of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  is  so  illustrious  a  subject, 

*  Lord  Danby  married  Lady  Bridget,  second  daughter 
of  Montague  Bertie,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  who  affectionately  attended 
his  royal  master  to  the  grave.  His  father,  Robert,  Earl 
of  Lindsey,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  ^23d  Oct. 
1642}.  Being  a  very  distinguished  commander,  his  death 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  cause  of  his  Soveceign. 
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that  it  is  fit  to  adorn  an  heroick  poem  ;  for  be  was 
the  protoniartyr  of  the  cause,  and  the  type  of  his 
unfortunate  rojral  master. 

Yet  after  all,  my  Lord,  if  I  may  speak  my 
thoughts^  you  are  happy  rather  to  us  than  to 
yourself;  for  the  multiplicity,  the  cares,  and  the 
vexations  of  your  employment,  have  betrayed  you 
from  yourself,  and  given  you  up  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  publick.  You  are  robbed  of  your 
privacy  and  friends,  and  scarce  any  hour  of  your 
life  you  can  call  your  own.  Those  who  envy  your 
fortune,  if  they  wanted  not  goodnature,  might 
more  justly  pity  it ;  and  when  they  see  you  watched 
by  a  crowd  of  suitors,  whose  importunity  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid,  would  conclude  with  reason, 
that  you  have  lost  much  more  in  true  content,, 
than  you  have  gained  by  dignity ;  and  that  a 
private  gentleman  is  better  attended  by  a  single 
servant,  than  your  Lordship  with  so  clamorous  a 
train.  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  if  I  speak  like  a 
philosopher  on  this  subject.  The  fortune  which 
makes  a  man  uneasy,  cannot  make  him  happy ;  and 
a  wise  man  must  think  himself  uneasy,  when  few 
of  his  actions  are  in  his  choice. 

This  last  consideration  has  brought  me  to 
another,  and  a  very  seasonable  one  for  your  relief; 
which  is,  that  while  I  pity  your  want  of  leisure, 
I  have  impertinently  detained  you  so  long  a  time. 
I  have  put  off  my  own  business,  which  was  my 
Dedication,  till  it  is  so  late,  that  I  am  now  ashamed 
to  begin  it ;  and  therefore  I  will  say  nothing  of 
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the  poem  which  I  present  to  you,  because  I  know 
not  if  you  are  like  to  have  an  hour  which,  with  a 
good  conscience,  you  may  throw  away  in  perusing 
it ;  and,  for  the  author,  I  have  only  to  beg  the 
continuance  of  your  protection  to  him,  who  is. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
Most  humble,  and 

most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 


PREFACE 

TO 

ALL     FOR     LOVE, 

OR,  THE  WOKLD  WELL  LOST. 


JL  HE  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  a 
subject  which  has  been  treated  by  the  greatest  wits 
of  our  nation,  after  Shakspeare;'  and  by  all  so 
variously,  that  their  example  has  given  me  the 
confidence  to  try  myself  in  this  bow  of  Ulysses  ' 
amongst  the  crowd  of  suitors  ;  and  withal,  to  take 
my  own  measures  in  aiming  at  the  mark.  I  doubt 
not  but  the  same  motive  has  prevailed  with  all  of 

^  On  this  subject  Daniel  wrote  a  play,  entitled  Cleo- 
patra, which  was  printed  in  1594,  but  never  acted* 
Antonius,  or,  theTragedie  of  Mark  Antony,  done  from 
the  French,  by  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  (sister  of 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,)  was  printed  in  4to.  in  1595.  Both 
these  pieces  are  written  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  drama. 
May's  Cleopatra  was  published  iu  1639,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acted.  In  1677,  the  year  before  our 
author's  All  for  Love  was  printed,  his  friend  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  produced  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  a  play,  written 
in  rhyme,  pn  the  same  subject,  entitled  Antony  and 
Cleopatra. 
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US  in  this  attempt,  I  mean  the  excellency  of  the 
moral ;  for  the  chief  persons  represented  were 
famous  patterns  of  unlawful  love,  and  their  end 
accordingly  was  unfortunate.  All  reasonable  men 
have  long  since  concluded,  that  the  hero  of  the 
poem  ought  not  to  be  a  character  of  perfect  virtue, 
for  then  he  could  not  without  injustice  be  made 
unhappy;  nor  yet  altogether  wicked,  because 
he  could  not  then  be  pitied:  I  have  therefore 
steered  the  middle  course,  and  have  drawn  the 
character  of  Antony  as  favourably  as  Plutarch, 
Appian,  and  Dion  Cassius  would  give  mc  leave  ; 
the  like  I  have  observed  in  Cleopatra.  That  which 
is  wanting  to  work  up  the  pity  to  a  greater  height, 
was  not  afforded  mc  by  the  story  ;  for  the  crimes 
of  love  which  they  both  committed  were  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  necessity,  or  fatal  ignorance,  but 
were  wholly  voluntary ;  since  our  passions  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  within  our  power.  The  febrick  of 
the  play  is  regular  enough,  as  to  Ac  inferior  parts 
of  it;  and  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action, 
more  exactly  observed,  than  perhaps  the  English 
theatre  requires.  Particularly,  the  action  is  so 
much  one,  that  it  is  the  only  of  the  kind  without 
episode  or  underplot ;  every  scene  in  the  tragedy 
conducing  to  the  main  design,  and  every  act  con- 
cluding with  a  turn  of  it.  The  greatest  errour  in 
the  contrivance  seems  to  be  in  the  person  of 
Octavia ;  for  though  I  might  us^e  the  privilege  of 
a  poet,  to  introduce  her  into  Alexandria,  yet  I  had 
not  enough  considered,  tliat  the  compasfticm  she 
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moved  to  herself  and  children  was  destructive  to 
that  whicb  I  reserved  for  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ;^ 
whose  mutual  love  being  founded  upon  vice,  must 
llessen  the  favour  of  the  audience  to  them,  when 
virtue  and  innocence  were  oppressed  by  it.  And 
though  I  justified  Antony  in  some  measure,  by 
mdcing  Octavia*s  departure  to  proceed  wholly  fiom 
herself^  yet  the  force  of  the  first  machine  stiB 
remained ;  and  the  dividing  of  pity,  like  the  cut- 
ting of  a  river  into  many  chaqnels,  abated  the 
strength  of  the  natural  stream.  But  this  is  an 
objection  which  none  of  my  criticks  have  ui^ed 
against  me ;  and  therefore  I  might  have  let  it  pass^ 
if  I  could  have  resolved  to  have  been  partial  to 
myself.  The  faults  my  enemies  have  found  are 
rather  cavils  concerning  little  and  not  essential 
decencies,  which  a  Master  of  the  CerenKmies  may 
decide  betwixt  us.  The  French  poets,  I  confess^ 
are  strict  observers  of  these  punctilios :  they  would 
not,  for  example,  have  suffered  Cleopatra  and 
Octavia  to  have  met ;  or  if  they  had  met,  there 
must  only  have  passed  betwixt  them  some  cold 
civilities,  but  no  eagerness  or  repartee,  for  fear  of 
offending  against  the  greatness  of  their  characters^ 
and  the  modesty  of  their  sex.  This  objection  I 
foresaw,  and  at  the  same  time  contemned ;  for  I 
judged  it  both  natural  and  probable  that  Octavia, 
proud  of  her  new-gained  conquest,  would  search 
out  Cleopatra  to  triumph  over  her,  and  that  Cleo- 
patra, thus  attacked,  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  shun 
the  encounter ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  two 
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exasperated  rivals  should  Use  such  satire  as  I  have, 
put  into  their  mouths ;  for  after  all^  though  the  one 
were  a  Roman^  and  the  other  a  queen,  they  were 
both  women.  It  is  true,  some  actions,  though 
natural,  are  not  fit  to  be  represented,  and  broad 
obscenities  in  words  ought  in  good  manners  to  be 
avoided ;  expressions  therefore  are  a  modest  cloth- 
ing of  our  thoughts,  as  breeches  and  petticoats  are 
of  our  bodies.  If  I  have  kept  myself  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty,  all  beyond  it  is  but  nicety  and 
afFectatidn,  which  is  no  more  but  modesty  depraved 
into  a  vice :  they  betray  themselves  who  are  too 
quick  of  apprehension  in  such  cases,  and  leave  all 
reasonable  men  to  imagine  worse  of  them  than  of 
the  poet. 

Honest  Montague  goes  yet  farther  :  "  Nous  ne 
sommes  que  ceremome ;  la  ceremonie  nous  emportey  et 
laissons  la  substance  des  ckoses;  nous  tenons  aux 
branches^  et  ahandonnons  le  tronc  et  k  corps.  Nous 
avons  appris  aux  Dames  de  rougir^  oyans  setdement 
nommer  ce  qui  elks  ne  craignent  aucunenient  a  faire : 
nous  nosons  appeller  a  droict  nos  niembreSy  et  ne 
craignons  par  de  les  employer  a  toute  sorte  de  debauche. 
La  ceremonie  nous  defend  d^exprimer  par  paroles  les 
choses  licites  et  naturelleSy  et  nous  Ten  croyons ;  la 
raison  nous  defend  de  nen  faire  point  dillicites  et 
mauvaisesj  et  persorme  ne  Ten  croid^  My  comfort 
is,  that  by  this  opinion  my  enemies  are  but  suck- 
ing criticks,  who  would  fain  be  nibbling  ere  their 
teeth  are  come. 

Yet  in  this  nicety  of  manners  does  the  excel- 
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lency  of  French  poetry  consist.  Their  heroes  are 
the  most  civil  people  breathing,  but  their  good- 
breeding  seldom  extends  to  a  word  of  sense ;  all 
their  wit  is  in  their  ceremony.  They  want  the 
genius  which  animates  our  stage  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  but  necessary  when  they  cannot  please,  that 
they  should  take  care  not  to  offend.  But  as  the 
civilest  man  in  the  company  is  commonly  the 
dullest,*  so  these  authors,  while  they  are  afraid  to 
make  you  laugh  or  cry,  out  of  pure  good  manners 
make  you  sleep.  They  are  so  careful  not  to 
exasperate  a  critick,  that  they  never  leave  him  any 
work ;  so  busy  with  the  broom,  and  make  so  clean 
a  riddance,  that  there  is  little  left  either  for  censure 
or  for  praise :  for  no  part  of  a  poem  is  worth  our 
discommending,  where  the  whole  is  insipid ;  as 
when  we  have  once  tasted  of  palled  wine,  we  stay 
not  to  examine  it  glass  by  glass.  But  while  they 
affect  to  shine  in  trifles,  they  are  often  careless  in 
essentials.  Thus  their  Hippolitus  is  so  scrupulous 
in  point  of  decency,  that  he  will  rather  expose 
himself  to  death  than  accuse  his  step-mother  to 
his  father ;  and  my  criticks,  I  am  sure,  will  com- 
mend him  for  it ;  but  we  of  grosser  apprehensions 
are  apt  to  think  that  this  excess  of  generosity  is 
not  practicable  but  with  fools  and  madmen.     This 

*  The  witty  Lord  Dorset  agreed  with  our  author  in 
this  opinion.  "  He  used  to  say  of  a  very  goodnatured 
dull  fellow,  'tis  a  thousand  pities  that  man  is  not  illnatured, 
that  we  might  kick  him  out  of  company,'^  Spence's 
Anecdotes. 

VOL.  II.  C 


5^  gRtjd  ffapners  wjij?  a  vengeaippe ;  ^d  thp 
apdience  j^  like  ;to  be  Tjouch  ,cQncfxi^ed  at  ^ 
misfortunes  of  tjjjs  ajdinif^lp  hero.  But  tajtje 
Hippolitus  ouf  of  his  fKjetit^  ^,  ^d  I  ^upgose  )ip 
would  think  it  a  wiser  part  tp  spt  the  sadf^if  o^  t^ 
right  horse,  ^^  cJiop§e  i^tjjpr  to  liye  ^itli  the 
i;ppu^tion  of  a  plain-spc^n  hppci^  m^,  than  f^ 
{jjp  with  the  iafaipy  of  ao  incestuous  yillaiq.  Ii) 
^e  mean  time  yfp  ^y  talc.e  ffpUcp^  tba(  ^he;^  t^p 
poe^'  ough^  to  have  preserved  tbp  ctu^^^r  as  it 
was  dehv^ed  to  (19  by  antiqjiity;  yi^hsn  ^  sh,qu]^ 
^ve  given  u?  the  p>ctufp  of  a  fough  young  mai; 
pf  the  Afnazonian  strain,  a  J<^ly  hu^^^^n,  and 
tjoth  by  bis  profession  and  hjs  e^y  Rfl'^S  ^  Piortal 
enemy  ^  Iqye,  he  has  chosen  to  gjye  hun  the  turq 
pf  gallantry,  seiit  him  to  travel  &om  Atheps  tQ 
Fans,  taught  him  to  make  love,  and  tfaasfonned 
ibe  Hippoiitu9  of  puripides  intO|  IVloi^ieur  ^ip- 
polite.  I  should  not  b^ve  troubled  mysfjf  thus  i^ 
l^itb  French  poet$,  but  that  I  find  our  CAaireux*<. 
C^ticks  wholly  &:!Tm   their  judgmeqts  by  theifi. 

-  Racine. 

'  The  criciclis  are  ihus  dcjtpmii^ated  ^rom  the  kigd  qf 
wig  they  wore.  A  particular  kind  of  peruke  was  calle4 
a  Chedreux,  or  Chadreux,  probably  Froip  th^  name  of  the 
maker.  I  remember  (says  a  writer  who  Hved  in  those 
times)  old  John  Dryden,  before  he  paid  his  court  with 
success  to  the  great,  in  one  uniform  cloathing  of  Norwich 
drugget.  I  have  cat  tarts  with  bim  and  Madam  Reeve  af. 
the  Mulberry  Garden,  when  he  advanced  to  a  sword, 
and C^^rfux wig."  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xv.99. 


Biit^  far  my  pirt^  I  desit*  to  be  trited  by  thft  kw» 
of  my  <jwn  country ;  for  it  scfems  imjust  to  me> 
thtft  tbfe  Ppendi  ^tdd  prescribe  hetc,  till  they 
hav^  conquered.  Our  little  sontietteerd  whb  follow 
them^  hftte  too  narrow  Wuls  to  judgfe  erf"  pofetry ; 
poets  tkemdelTes  krfe  the  most  pmper,  though  I 
cioficlude  not  the  Only  criticks.  But  till  somfc 
genius  m  universal  as  Aristotle  shall  ari^,  who  can 
Ip^netrate  into  all  afts  and  sciences  without  th6 
praetice  df  them^  I  shall  think  it  reasonable  that 
the  judgment  of  an  artificer  in  his  own  art  sh5uM 
be  prefefebie  to  the  opinion  of  another  man ;  at 
least  where  he  id  not  bribed  by  int^r68t,  or  pttjvt- 
^Kced  by  malice.  And  thid^  I  Sujf^po^^  is  manif^ 
by  ]^An  induction :  fbt,  firsts  tht^  c^wd  cannot 
be  preramed  to  hav6  m6re  than  a  ffiom  in^inct  of 
wh^  pleases  or  di^toa96d  them  t  every  man  will 
grant  mc  tbiS ;  but  then^  by  a  particular  kindnesii 
to  himself^  he  draWs  hid  own  stake  f^rst^  and  wiH 
be  distinguished  fix>m  the  multitudei  of  which 
other  men  may  think  him  one.  But  if  I  come 
ck)ser  to  those  who  ai^e  allowed  for  witty  men, 
either  by  the  advantage  of  their  quality,  or  by 
common  fame,  and  affirm  that  neither  are  they 
<]pialified  to  decide  sovereignly  concerning  poetry, 
I  shall  yet  have  a  strong  party  of  my  opinion ;  for 
most  of  them  severally  will  exclude  the  rest,  either 
fFom  the  number  of  witty  men,  or  at  least  of  able 
juc%es.  But  here  again  they  are  all  indulgent  to 
ihemselves;  and  eveiy  one  who  believes  himself  a 
wk,  that  is,  every  m^^  will  pretend  at  $be  samf 
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time  to  a  right  of  judging.  But  to  press  it  yet 
farther,  there  are  many  witty  men,  but  few  poets ; 
neither  have  all  poets  a  taste  of  tragedy  ;  and  this 
is  the  rock  on  which  they  are  daily  splitting. 
Poetry,  which  is  a  picture  of  Nature,  must  gene- 
rally please ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
all  parts  of  it  must  please  every  man ;  therefore  is 
not  tragedy  to  be  judged  by  a  witty  man,  whose 
taste  is  only  confined  to  comedy.  Nor  is  every 
man  who  loves  tragedy  a  sufficient  judge  of  it :  he 
must  understand  the  excellencies  of  it  too,  or  he 
will  only  prove  a  blind  admirer,  not  a  critick. 
From  hence  it  comes  that  so  many  satires  on 
poets,  and  censures  of  their  writings,  fly  abroad. 
Men  of  pleasant  conversation,  (at  least  esteemed 
«o,)  and  endued  with  a  trifling  kind  of  fancy,  per- 
haps helped  out  with  some  smattering  of  Latin, 
are  ambitious  to  distinguish  themselves  firom  the 
herd  of  gentlemen  by  their  poetry : 

Rarus  enimjirm^  smsus  cothmimis  in  Hid 
Fortund. 

And  is  not  this  a  wretched  affectation,  not  to  hi, 
contented  with  what  Fortune  has  done  for  them, 
and  sit  down  quietly  with  their  estates,  but  they 
must  call  their  wits  in  question,  and  needlessly 
expose  their  nakedness  to  publick  view  ?  Not 
considering  that  they  are  not  to  expect  the  same 
approbation  from  sober  men,  which  they  have  found 
from  their  flatterers  after  the  third  bottle.  If  a 
little  glittering  in  discourse  has  passed  them  on  us 
for  witty  men,  where  was  the  necessity  of  unde« 
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cdving  the  world  ?  Would  a  man  who  has  an  ill 
title  to  an  estate,  but  yet  is  in  possession  of  it, 
would  he  bring  it  of  his  own  accord  to  be  tried  at 
Westminster?  We  who  write,  if  we  want  the 
talent,  yet  have  the  excuse  that  we  do  it  for  a 
poor  subsistence ;  but  what  can  be  urged  in  their 
defence,  who,  not  having  the  vocation  of  poverty 
to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wantonness  take  pains  to 
make  themselves  ridiculous  ?  Horace  was  certainly 
in  the  right,  where  he  said,  that  no  man  is  satisfied 
with  his  own  cotidition.  A  poet  is  not  pleased 
because  he  is  not  rich,  and  the  rich  are  discontented 
because  the  poets  will  not  admit  them  of  their 
number.  Thus  the'  case  is  hard  with  writers :  if 
they  succeed  not,  they  must  starve ;  and  if  they 
do,  some  malicious  satire  is  prepared  to  level  them^ 
for  daring  to  please  without  their  leave.*  But  while 
they  are  so  eager  to  destroy  the  &me  of  others^ 
their  ambition  is  manifest  in  their  concernment ; 
some  poem  of  their  own  is  to  be  produced,  and 
the  slaves  are  to  be  laid  flat  with  their  fkces  on 
the  ground,  that  the  monarch  may  appear  in  the 
greater  majesty. 

Dionysius  and  Nero  had  the  same  longings,  but 
with  all  their  power  they  could  never  bring  their 
business  well  about.  Ft  is  true,  they  proclaimed 
themselves  poets  by  sound  of  trumpet ;  and  poets 
they  were,  .upon  pain  of  death  to  any  man  who 
durst  call  them  otherwise.    The  audience  bad  a 

*  i.  e.  without  the  leave  of  the  rich^ 
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fine  time  O0%t  y^^  °^  imagine  ;r  they  sal  »  a 
Ijodily  fear,  and  looked  aa:  detnupdy  aa  thi^  oould  i 
fin*  it  was  a  hanging  matter  to  laugh  uafieaaonably;  ^ 
and  the  ty rants. wem  suspicious^,  as  tfai^  hadroeav 
QQi),  that  their  subjects  had  them  hv  the  wind  ;  90 
every  man  in  hia  own  defence:  set  aagooda  fecq 
vi^n  the  business,  aa^  he.oouJd>  It  was  known^ 
Wbrob^nd!  that  the  monarohsf  wece  to  be  onowneob 
lnuneata ;  bux  when  the:  shew  waa  oyec,  and  am 
hpnest  man  waa  suffered  to  depart  quietly^  he 
tjpok.  out  his  laughter  which^  he  had  stifled)  withi  w 
^rm  TG^xUion.  never  mom  to.  see  an  empei»r*s 
^hy,  though  he  had  been  ten  years  a.  makings  iti 
lifi  the:  mean  time,  the  true  pibets  wene  they.wiboi 
Vft94^  Uie.besjt  markets^  for  they.had  wit  enougjv 
tp,  yifld'  thet  pn2;e.  with^  a.  good:  gmoe^  and)  not 
contend  with:  him  who  had  thirty  legions* '  They& 
yi^it.  siirftto  be  rewaidedi  Jf  they  confessed. them«- 
iipIveS:b^iwrtteiB.;.  and  that  was  somewhat  better 

t  This  cnlloquial'viilgarismt  [pn  U4  {profit/]  which 
yi^  conuB^nriath^  Ia9t9gie»i9;nosi()^ldomheardbu^fr(>m; 
the  mouths  of  the  illiterate. 

9  Popis  p9.rh^p§  .h3il  .tbi3  pasi^  ia  bis  thpq^lus  .when 
he  wrote, 

"  To  laughf  ,were  w^ntoffgoo4nes$  ai^  qf  gracct, 
••  And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  ppwer  of  face  : 
*•  I  sit  zvitk  sad  civility^ — I  read 
•*  With  honest  anguish  and  an  aching^head.'*  * 

•  '-  Our  author  appears  to  have  had  in  his  thoughts  one  of 
Bacon's  Apophthegms,  to  which  he  has  alluded  in  another 
place.   (See  vol.  i*  p^  1^7.)    "  There  was  a  philosopher 
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em  to  \^  tkStt^  fai  ilkttt  iepiiXi&M.    t&ssifi 
HtaMi  yfn  dMu^b*  lb  tikabh'  them'  iAtintt(^ ;  idi 

m  m^abf  Carried  it  ^mb^  cfisput^  for  t^^  llM 
poet  in  his  dominions :  no  man  was  ambitious  of 
dM  gnntiihg  hbhbur ;  fbi'  if  he  heai^d  the  mali- 
Cibiii^  truihjpeter  proclaitnihg  his  liame  before  hig^ 
Setters^  he  knew  there  was  but  one  way  with  him.* 
Maecenas  took  another  course^  and  we  know  he 
was  more  thah  a  gieat  man^-  for  he  was  witty  too ;' 
bat  finding  himself  fat  gon6  in  poetiy^  Whicl:^ 
Sentea'a^ltires'  lis  ^as  riot  his  talent^  he  thoudif 
itf  H«^  bestwky  to  lie  mi  with  Virgil  aiid  mt&^ 
tfofatCf  that  at'  least  he  might  be  a*  poet  at  the 
secorid*  hand;  and  we  see  how  happily  it  has  suc- 
ceeded with  him ;  for  his  own  bad  poetry  is  fbr- 
gptten^-and'  their  p^nfegyricks  of  hiih  still  renlain/ 
Bat  they  who*  should  be  our  pttttt)iltf*aife  for  no; 
«i(**exp<ftf«rv6  Mra(ys'to  fa*      they  haVa  much  of 


tHe' persons  of  their  successors  ;  for  such  is  every 


».      / J   *   .-  '.         *  '    '    . 

that  disputed  with  Adrinn,  the  emperor,  afid  did  it  but 
we^ly.     One  of  his  friends  that  had  been  by',  afterwards* 
said  to  him*,  '*  Methinks  you  were  not  like  yourself,  last^ 
day,  in  argument  wit^  the  emperor :  I  could  have  answered ' 
bdter  myself.**    "  Why,  (said  the  philosopher,}  would  you. 
have  me  contend  unth  htm  that  commands  thirty. legions?*' 

*  That  he  must  lose  his  life. — ^The  phrase  in  the  text 
is  as  old  as^  Shakspeare's  time.  See  Mrs.  Quic(Jy'9 
account  of  FalstaflTs  death. 
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maxi  who  has  any  part  of  their  soul  and  fire^  though 
in  a  less  degree.  Some  of  their  little  zanies^  yet 
go  farther,  for  they  are  persecutors  even  of  Horace 
himself,  as  &r  as  they  are  able,  by  their  ignorant 

*  To  the  foregoing  invective  against  great  men,  who 
•'  not  having  the  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of 
mere  wantonness  take  pains  to  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous," our  author's   quarrel  with  Rochester,  I  believe, 
gave  rise.     Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  Preface, 
and  probably  in  tbe  same  year,  (1678,)  that  nobleman's 
Imitation  of  the  tenth  Satire  of  the  first  Book  of  Horace 
had  been  printed  anonymously ;  in  which  is    no  very 
favourable  character  of  Dryden.     He  however,  it  appears, 
either  did  not  know  that  it  was  written  by  Rochester,  or- 
chose  to  ascribe  it  to  one  of  his  zanies^  whose  name  we 
must  endeavour  to  discover  by  the  aid  of  those  lights  which 
the  literary  history  of  the  time  affords.     Shadwell  he 
could  not  have  had  in  contemplation  ;  for  he  evidentl]^ 
(considered  the  poet  whose  character  as  a  dramatist  is  given 
in  the  performance  alluded  to,   and  the  writer  of  the 
Imitation,  as  two  distinct  persons.     See  the  next  note.-<- 
Besides;  Shadwell  and  our  author  were  now  on  good 
terms,  as  appears  by  his  furnishing  Shadwell  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  a  Prologue  to  his  True  Widow.    I  be- 
lieve he  supposed  this  Satire  to  have  been  the  production 
••  of  starch'd  Johnny  Crown,"  as  he  is  called  in  one  of  the 
lampoons  of  the  time ;  who,  as  well  as  Settle,  had  been 
set  up  as  a  rival  to  Dryden,  and  whose  masque  of  Calisto 
having  been  acted  at  court  in  tGjgt  under  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Rochester,  was  a  source  of  much  uneasiness  and 
discontent  to  our  author.     The  "  personators  **  in  this 
piece  yert  the  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Anne,  daughters  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  (each  of  whom  afterwards  sat  on  the 
English  throne,)  Lady  Harriet  Wentwortb,  Mrs.  Jen- 
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and  vile  imitations  of  him ;  by  making  an  unjust 
use  of  his  authority,  and  turning  his  artillery 
against  his  friends.  But  how  would  he  disdain  to 
be  copied  by  such  hands  !  I  dare  answer  for  himj^ 

ningSy  dien  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Duchess,  and  after- 
wards herself  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  &c.  The  Duka 
of  Monmouth  and  other  noblemen  danced.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mn.  Davis,  and  others,  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  appeared 
in  the  Prologue.  Langbaine  tells  us  that  this  Masque, 
previous  to  its  representation,  was  rehearsed  thirty  times. 

**  It  was  neither  to  the  favour  of  the  court  (says  Dennis 
in  one  of  his  Letters)  nor  o£  Wilmot,  Lord  Rochester, 
one  of  the  shining  ornaments  of  it,  that  he  was  indebted 
for  the  nomination  which  the  King  made  of  him  for  the 
writing  the  Masque  of  Calypso,  [Calisto.]  but  to  the 
malice  of  that  noble  Lord,  who  designed  by  that  prefe* 
rence  to  mortify  Mr.  Dryden." — See  also  Memoirs  of 
Iiord  Rochester,  in  a  [pretended]  LiCtter  from  St.£vremond 
to  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine,  the  author  of  which  agrees. 
with  Dennis  in  this  statement. 

Crown  was  the  son  of  an  independent  minister  in  Nova 
Scotia;  and  when  he  came  first  to  England,  became 
Gentleman-Usher  to  an  old  lady,  of  his  father's  sect.  He 
probably  did  not  bring  much  literature  with  him,  and  he 
yatterwards  published  some  translations  from  the  French ; 
both  which  circumstances  add  probability  to  my  conjee* 
ture  that  he  was  here  in  our  author's  contemplation. 

Mr.  Spence,  from  the  information  of  old  Jacob  Ton* 
son,  tells  Us,  that  *'  Dryden  was  very  suspicious  of  rivals* 
He  would  compliment  Crown,  when  a  play  of  his  failed, 
but  was  cold  to  him,  if  it  met  with  success.  He  some- 
times used  to  own  that  Crown  had  some  genius,  but  then 
he  always  added^  that  his  father  and  Crown's  mother  were 
very  well  acquainted.     Spence's  An  £CD0T£S. 
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ke  would  be"  itoore^fiheaGy  inf  theiF  company  thaM 
lie  #at9F  with  Crispmus,  thdr  forefather^  in  tl^  Ihif 
Way  \  aiid'  would  no  moi^  have  altoi;^ed  them  H 
piece  acAongBt  the  criticise  dMH'  be  wotiftl  D^Enfi^ 
trius  the  mimick^  and  Tigellius  the  buffoon  :         ^ 

Disciptddrttm  inttf'jMea  fXdrttr^  cathtitrallr. 

"With  what  scorn  wbiild  he  lock  down  on  such' 
miserable  translators^  who  make  doggrel  of  hisr 
Latin^  mistake  his  meanings  misapply  his  oensures/ 
and  often  contradict^  their  owil*  ?  He  is'  fixed  as  a 
landHiapfc  tb  set  out  the  bounds  of  p6etiy : 

Sdxum  anHquum\  ingms , 

times  dgrd  positus^  Htem  tU  discehieret  drvis. 

But  oth(^  amis  than  theirs^  arid  other  sintsw^aie 
Inquired;  tomisethc  weight  of  ^eh  a^'iHithWr 
dnd  w^icfn  theJy  wotdd  tosy  him  against  thfeii' 
enemies^ 

Genua  labant^  gdidus  cmcrcvitfregote  scmgvxs. 
Turn  lapis  ipse  viri  vacuum  per  inane  vohUus, 
Nee  spatium  evasit^iotum  nee  pertulit  ictum* 

J*or  my  part,  I  would' wish  no  other  revenge, 
cither  for  myself  or  the  rest  of  the  poets,-  from 
this  rhyming  judge  of  the  twelve-penny  galleryp* 
this'  le^titnate  son  of  Sternhold,   than   that  he 
would  subscribe  his*  name  to  hisderisure?,  or  (not 
to  tax  hlrti  beyond  his-  learning;)  set  hii'riial'k^"^ 
fbr  should  he  oWn  himself  publlckly,  arid  coift'e^ 
fiom  behind  the  lion's  skin,  they  whom  he.con- 
demns  would  be  thankful  to- him,,  they  whom  he 


praises  wooidckoose  to  be  eandHeauied-t  and-  the 
magistrate*  whom  hchas*  dcc^sd*  wonr^nRj^tly 
withdraw  flhom  their  empfcytnent,*  to  avoitf  the 
scandal  of  his  nomination.  The  sharpness  of  his 
satire^  ne^t  to*  bimsdf^.  falls  mm  llcaril(y»  o*  hit 
finends;.  andl  tdie^  ought  neven  tO'forgiM&lfntiiibf 
commending;  them  perpetually  the  wrong  way^ 
and  sometimes  by  conixanes.  If  he  have  ai^  fnend 
whose  hastiness  in  writing  b  his  greatest  faulty 
nbrace  would  have  taught  him  to  have  minced' 
the  matter^  and'  to  have  called  it  readiness  o£ 
dioug|it^  and  a  flowing  £incy  ;  for  friendship  will 
allow  a  man  to  christen  an  imperfection  by  the 
imture  of  some  neigjibour  virtue ; 

VeUem  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus^  et  isH 
Errori  nomen  virtus  possuisset  honestum ; 

but  he  would'  never,  haver  aUowed-  him  to  hav^R,^ 
oaUedatslow  man  hasty3  or  a« hasty  writer  a slovp* 
dbudge^^  as  Jpvenal explains  it: 

*  See  the  concluding  lines  of  Rochester's  Imitation  oi 
Horace. 

^  In  Rochester's  Imitation  of  Horace  are  the  following 
lines,  here  evidently  alluded  to : 

"  Of  all  our  modern  wits,  none  seem  to  me  n, 

•  ■  Oftce  to  have  touch'd  upon  true  comedy,  > 

"  Birt  hasty  ShadwdK  and  stow  Wycheriey."  J ' 
Tbw  character^  of  Wycherley^  Mf ;  Pope  remarked  to 
Mr^  Spsncev  '*  vws tquite^wrongu  He^^as  far  fronrbeingi 
slm^  in-  g^eral ; .  aad  in  paiticular  wrote  Tk£  Plains 
Ojlaubr  ia  three  weeks."  Spence's  Ak£CDOT£S< — S^^ 
abo  Lord  Lansdown,  who  has  expressly  controverted,  thi^ 
notion  of  Rochester's. 
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eamtuspigris^  scaiieq;  vdusta 


Lavibus^  jd  skca  lambaUibus  or  a  luoema^ 
Nomai  eriu  pardus^  ^gris^  Uo  ;  it  quid  adhuc  est^ 
Quodfrtmt  in  Urris  vioUndus. 

Yet  Lucretius  laughs  at  a  foolish  lover^  even  for 
excusing  the  imperfections  of  his  mistress  : 

Nigra  fU>Sxf^  ^^  immunda  etfatida  oMoo'fM^,  -  -  - 
Balba  loqid  nan  jtdlf  rf^auTj^ti;  mtUafmdens  cst^  8cc. 

But  to  drive  it  ad  JEthiopem  cygrmnij  is  not  to  be 
endured.  I  leave  him  to  interpret  thi3  by  the 
benefit  of  his  French  version  on  the  other  side, 
and  without  farther  considering  him  than  I  have 
the  rest  of  my  illiterate  censors,  whom  I  have 
disdained  to  answer,  because  they  are  not  qualified 
for  judges. 

It  remains  that  I  acquaint  the  reader,  that  I 
have  endeavoured  in  this  play  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancients,  Vho,  as  Mr.  Rymer  has' 
judiciously  observed,  are  and  ought  to  be  our 
masters.  Horace  likewise  gives  it  for  a  rule  in  bis 
Art  of  Poetry, 

Vos  exemplariaGraca 

No  c  turn  d  vers  ate  manu^  versate  diumd.    * 

Yet,  though  their  models  are  regular,  they  are 
too  little  for  English  tragedy,  which  requires  to  be 
built  in  a  larger  compass.  I  could  give  an  instance 
in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  which  was  the  master- 
piece of  Sophocles  ;  but  I  reserve  it  for  a  more  fit 
occasion,  which  I  hope  to  have  hereafter.  In  my- 
style  I  have  professed  to  imitate  the  divine  Shak- 
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speare ;  which  that  I  might  perform  more  freely, 
I  have  disencumbered  myself  from  rhyme.  Not 
that  I  condemn  my  former  way,  but  that  this  is 
more  proper  to  my  present  purpose.  I  hope  I 
need  not  to  explain  myself,  that  I  have  not  copied 
my  author  servilely.  Words  and  phrases  must  of 
necessity  receive  a  change  in  succeeding  ages; 
but  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  much  of  his  lan- 
guage remains  so  pure ;  and  that  he  who  began 
dramatick  poetry  amongst  us,  untaught  by  any,  and 
asBen  Jonson  tells  us,  without  learning,  should,  by 
the  force  of  his  own  genius,  perform  so  much,  that 
in  a  manner  he  has  left  no  praise  for  any  who  come 
after  him.  The  occasion  is  fair,  and  the  subject 
would  be  pleasant  to  handle  the  difference  of 
style  betwixt  him  and  Fletcher ;  and  wherein,  and 
how  far,  they  are  both  to  be  imitated.  But  since  I 
must  not  be  over  confident  of  my  own  performance 
after  him,  it  will  be  prudence  in  me  to  be  silent : 
yet  I  hope  I  may  affirm,  and  without  vanity,  that 
by  imitating  him  I  have  excelled  myself  throughout 
the  play ;  and  particularly,  that  I  prefer  the  scene 
betwixt  Antony  and  Ventidius  in  the  first  act,  to 
any  thing  which  I  have  written  in  this  kind. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JOHN,    LORD    VAUGHAN,  8cc.^ 

lAY  LORD, 

1  CANNOT  easily  excuse  the  printing  of  a 
play  at  so  unseasonable  a  time,  when  the  great 
plot  of  the  nation,  "^  like  one  of  Pharaoh's  lean 
kine,  has  devoured  its  younger  brethren  of  the 
stage.  But  however  weak  my  defence  might  be 
for  this,  I  am  sur^  I  should  not  need  any  to  the 

^  This  comedy  (which  has  no  preface)  was  acted  at 
the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Dorset  Garden,  and  was  first  printed 
in  1678. 

^  John,  Lord  Vaughan,  was  at  this  time  the  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Carbery ;  his  elder  brother, 
Francis,  having  been  some  time  dead.  He  had  been  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  was  for  some  time  Governor  of  Jamaica.^- 
Nov.  30,  1686,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  filled  that  office  till  Nov.  30, 1689,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by   Thomas,   Earl  of  Pembroke.— The 

VOL.  II.  c  8 
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world  for  my  Dedication  to  your  Lordship ;  and 
if  you  can  pardon  my  presumption  in  it,  that  a 
bad  poet  should  address  himself  to  so  great  a  judge 
of  wit,  I  may  hope  at  least  to  escape  with  the 
excuse  of  Catullus,  when  he  writ  to  Cicero : 

Gr atlas  tibi  maximas  Catullus 
Agit^  pessimus  omnium  poeia; 
Tanto  pessimus  omnium  poeta^ 
Quanto  tu  optimus  omnium  pair  onus. 

I  have  seen  an  Episde  of  Flecknoe's  to  a  noble- 
man, who  was  by  some  extraordinary  chance  a 
scholar,  (and  you  may  please  to  take  notice  by  the 
way,  how  natural  the  connexion  of  thought  is 
betwixt  a  bad  poet  and  Flecknoe,)  where  he  begins 
thus :  QuaPuordecim  jam  elapsi  sunt  anni,  &c.  his 
Latin,  it  seems,  not  holding  out  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence  ;  *  but  he  endeavoured  to  tell  his  patron^ 
betwixt  two  languages,  which  he  imderstood  alike, 
that  it  was  fourteen  years  since  he  had  the  hap- 

latter  part  of  his  life,  which  was  devoted  to  retirement 
and  literature,  he  spent  at  a  house  which  he  built  at  Chel- 
sea, where  he  died  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1712-13; 
leaving  only  a  daughter,  who  after  her  father's  death  mar- 
ried Charles,  Marquis  of  Winchester  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Bolton).     The  title  of  Carbery  became  extinct. 

■^  The  Popish  Plot,  Augusr,  1678. 

•  Though  I  have  examined  several  pieces  published  by 
Flecknoe,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  Epistle 
here  alluded  to.  In  his  "  Relation  of  Ten  Years'  Tra- 
vels," &c.  is  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  the  first 
sentence  of  which  is  in  Latin,  and  the  remainder  ia 
English. 
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{uness  to  know  him.  It  is  just  so  long^  (and  as 
happy  be  the  omen  of  dulness  to  me^  as  it  is  to 
some  clergymen  and  statesmen  !)  since  your  Lord- 
ship has  known  that  there  is  a  worse  poet  remain- 
ing in  the  world  than  he  of  scandalous  memory 
who  left  it  last.^  I  might  enlarge  upon  the 
subject  with  my  author,  and  assure  you,  that  I 
have  served  as  long  for  you  as  one  of  the  patri- 
archs did  for  his  Old-Testament  mistress ;  but  I 
leave  those  flourishes,  when  occasion  shall  serve^ 
far  a  greater  orator  to  use ;  and  dare  only  tell  you, 
that  I  never  passed  any  part  of  my  life  with  greater 
satis&ction  or  improvement  to  myself  than  those 
years  which  I  have  lived  in  the  honour  of  your 
Lofdship's  acquaintance, — if  I  may  have  only  the 
time  abated,  when  the  publick  service  called  you  to 
another  pert  of  the  worid,  which,  in  imitation  of 
our  florid  speakers,  I  might,  if  I  durst  presume 
upon  the  expression,  call  the  parenthesis  of  my 

That- 1  have  alwajrs  honoured  you,  I  suppose  I 
need  not  tell  you  at  this  time  of  day;  £)r  you  know 
I  staid  not  to  date  my  respects  to  you  fiom  that 
title  which  now  you  have,  and  to  which  you  bring 
a  greater  addition  by  your  merit  than  you  receive 
from  it  by  the  name ;  but  I  am  proud  to  let  others 
know  bow  long  it  is  that  I  have  been  made  happy 

I-  ..  ■ 

9  The  meaning  here  is  somewhat  obscure.  I  suppose 
Richard  FlecLnoe  died  in  the  summer  of  1678  :  but  to 
assert  ^vely  that  our  author  was  a  worse  poet  than 
Tlecknoe,  seems  very  strange. 

VOX*.  II.  ]> 
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by  my  knowfed^  of  you^  because  I  am  sure  it 
will  gwe  me  a  reputation  with  the  present  age 
and  with  posterity.:  And  now>  my  liord^  I  know, 
you  am  aft^d  lest  I  should  take  this  occasion^^ 
t|rhich>  liesr  so  fair  fbc  me5  to.  Iu:quaint  the  world 
with  soipe  of  those  excellencies  which!  hairead^* 
Aiired  in  you  ;  but  I  ha;ire  reasonably  consideiied^ 
that  to  acquaint  the  world  is  a  phrase  of  a^  mali- 
cious meaning :  for  it  woilld  imply  that  the  world 
wene  not  already  acquainted  with.them.  You  are 
so  generally,  known  to.  be  above  the  meanness  of 
my  praises,  that  you  havie.  spared  my  evidence, 
and  spoiled  my  compliment :  should  I  take£:ur  my 
eonunonplaces  your  knowledge  both  of  the  old 
and  the  new  philosophy ;  shouldi  I  add(  to  these 
]^ur  dkUl  in  mathemadcka  and  bistory,^  and  yet 
ftrthor,  your  being  conversant  with. all:  thp  ancient 
authors  of  the  Gmek  and  Latin  tongues^  as  well 
as .  with  the  modern,  I  should .  tell  nothir^ .new  to 
mankind;  for  when  I  have  but  once  named  you^  the 
world  will. anticipate  all  my  commeadatfcns^  and 
go  faster  before  me  than.I  ean  fallow.  Bcthere* 
fara  secur«^  my, Lord,  that. your  own;  &rae  haa 
fieed  itself  from  the  danger  of  a  panegyrick^  and 
only  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  value  the 
candour  otyom  nature,  and; that  one  character  of 
fiiendlinessy  and^  if  li  fnayJiave  leavi  to  call>  it^ 
kindness  in  you,  before  all  those  other  which  make 
you  considerable  in  the  nation. 

Some  few  of  our  nobility  are    learned^    and 
therefore  I  will  not  conclude  3,1)  absolute  cont^ 
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diction  in  the  terms  of  nobleman  and  scholar ;  but 
as  the  world  goes  now^  it  is  very  hard  to  predicate 
one  upon  the  other ;  and  it  is  yet  more  difficult?  tb 
prove  that  a-  nobleman  can  be  a  ftiend  to  poetry.* 
Were  it  not  for  two  or  three^  instances  in  Whiter- 
hall^'  and  in  the  town^  the  poets  of  this  ag^ 
would  find  so  little  encouragement  for  their  labours^ 
and  so  few  understanders^  tfiat  they  might  have 
leisure  to  turn  pamphleteers^  and  augment  tite 
number  of  those  abominable  scribblers,  who  in  this 
time  of  licence  abuse  the  press  almost  every  day 
with  nonsense  and  railing  against  the  govern- 
ments 

It  remains,  my  Lord,  that  I  should  give  you 
some  account  of  this  comedy,  which  you  have 

'  This  complaint  of  the  illiteracy  of  noblemen  seemi 
to  have  originated  in  our  author's  ruptuDCi  with  Lord 
Rocbestciv  which  gave  birth  to  the  Essay  on  Satire^ 
written  in  i67£]»  as  Lord  Mulgr»ve  inforjQS  us  in  hit 
Works,  but  not  piiblished  till  November.  16794  The 
time  of  the  publication  of  that  Satire  is  ascertained  by 
the  following  passage  in  a  letter  of  Rochester's  to  Henry 
Saville,  which  from  a  circumstance  mentioned  in  it  must 
have  been  written  on  the  21st  of  November,  1679: 
**  I  have  sent  you  herewith  a  libelj  in  which  my, own 
•hare  is  not  the  least.  The  King,,  having  perused  it^ 
is  no  way  dissatisfied  with  it.  Thei  ^ihor  is  apparent* 
Mr.  D— ^ryden],  his  patron,  L—  M-^^  [Lord  MulgraveJ 
having  a  panegyrick  in  the  midst." 

^  Many  noblemen  who  possessed  high  offices  of  state, 
had  at  this  time  apartments  at  Whitehall,  which  was  then 
the  residence  of  the  court. 
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never  seen,  because  it  was  written  and  acted  in 
your  absence  at  your  government  of  Jamaica.  It 
was  intended  for  an  honest  satire  against  our 
crying  sin  o{  keeping  i  how  it  would  have  succeeded 
I.  can  but  guess,  for  if,  was  permitted  to  be  acted 
only  thrice.  The  crime  for  which  it  suffered  was 
that  which  is  objected  against  the  Satires  of  Juve- 
nal, and  the  Epigrams  of  Catullus, — that  it  exr 
pressed  too  much  of^the  vice  which  it  decried. 
Your  Lordship  knows  what  answer  was  returned 
by  the  elder  of  those  poets  whom  I  last  men- 
tioned, to  his  accusers : 

castum  esse  decet  pium  pactam 


Ipsum  ;  versiados  mhil  necesse  est; 
Qui  turn  demque  habent  solan  ac  Uporem^ 
Si  sunt  moUiculi^  et  parum  pudicu 

But  I  dare  not  make  that  apology  for  myself^  and 
therefore  have  taken  a  becoming  care  that  those 
things  which  offended  on  the  stage  might  be 
either  altered  or  omitted  in  the  press ;  for  their 
authority  is  and  shall  be  ever  sacred  to  me,  (as 
much  absent  as  present,  and  in  all  alterations  of 
their  fortune,)  who  for  those  reasons  have  stopped 
its  farther  appearance  on  the  theatre ;  and  what- 
soever hindrance  it  has  been  to  me  in  point  of 
profit,  many  of  my  friends  can  bear  me  witness 
that  I  have  not  once  murmured  against  that  decree. 
The  same  fortune  once  happened  to  Moliere,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  Tartufpb,  which  notwith- 
standing  afterwards  has  seen  the  light  in  a  country 
more  bigot  than  ours,  and  i^  accounted  amongst 
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the  best  pieces  of  that  poet.  I  will  be  bold 
enough  to  say  that  this  comedy  is  of  the  first  rank 
of  those  which  I  have  written,  and  that  posterity 
will  be  of  my  opinion.  It  has  nothing  of  particular 
satire  in  it ;  for  whatsoever  may  have  been  pre- 
tended by  some  criticks  in  the  town,  I  may  safely 
and  solemnly  afErm  that  no  one  character  has 
been  drawn  fiiom  any  single  man  ;  and  that  I  have 
known  so  many  of  the  same  humour  in  every 
folly  which  is  here  exposed,  as  may  serve  to  war- 
rant it  from  a  particular  reflection.  It  was  printed 
in  my  absence  from  the  town  this  summer,  much 
against  my  expectation,  otherwise  I  had  overlooked 
the  press,  and  been-  yet  more  careful  that  neither 
my  fiiends  should  have  had  the  least  occasion  of 
unkindness  against  me,  nor  my  enemies  of  up- 
braiding me;  but  if  it  live  to  a  second  im- 
pression, I  virill  faithfully  perform  what  has  been 
wanting  in  this.  In  the  mean  time,  my  Lord,  I 
recommend  it  to  your  protection,  and  beg  I  may 
keep  still  that  place  in  your  &vour  which  I  have 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  I  shall  reckon  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  which  can  befall. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship^s  most  obedient, 

faithful  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN, 


• 


J       '.l: 
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PREFACE 


TO 


OEDIPUS.' 


JL  HOUGH  it  be  dangerous  to  raise  too  great 
an  expectation^  especially  in  works  of  this  nature^ 
wbere  we  are  to  please  an  unsatiable  audience,  yet 
it  is  reasonable  to  prepossess^  them  in  favour  of 
an  author,  and  therefore  both  the  Prologue  and 
Epilogue  informed  you,  that  Oedipus  was  the 
most  celebrated  piece  of  all  antiquity :  that  Sopho* 
cles^  not  only  the  greatest  wit,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  men,  in  Athens,  made  it  for  the  stage  at 
the  publick  cost ;  and  that  it  had  the  reputation 
of  being  his  masterpiece,  not  only  amongst  the 
seven  of  his  which  are  still  remaining,  but  of 
the  greater  number  which  are  perished.  ^   Aristotle 

*  The  tragedy  of  Oedipus,  written  jointly  by  our 
author  and  Nat.  Lee,  was  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in 
borset  Garden,  and  first  printed  in  1679.  It  has  no 
Dedication. 

^  Sophocles,  according  to  Fabricius,  (Bibh  Gra^c.  i. 
613,)  wrote  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  plays,  of  which 
seven  only  have  been  preserved. 
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has  more  than  once  admired  it  in  his  book  of 
poetry  ;  Horace  has  mentioned  it  f  Lucullus,  Ju- 
lius Caesar^'  and  other  noble  Romans^  have  written 
on  the  same   subject^   though   their  poems  are 
wholly  lost;  but  Seneca^s  is  still  preserved.     In 
our  onm  age,  Comeille  has  attempted  it^  and  it 
appears  by  his  Pre&ce,  with  great  success ;  but  a 
judicious  reader  will  easily  observe  how  much  the 
copy  is  inferiour  to  the  original.     He  tells  you 
himself,  tliat  he  owes  a  great  part  of  his  success 
to  the  happy  Episode  of  Theseus  and  IJirce  ;  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  should  acknowledge 
that  we  were  indebted  for  our  good  fortune  to  the 
under-plot  of  Adrastus,  Eurydice,  and  Ci^eon. — 
The  truth  is^  he  miserably  feiled  in  the  character 
of  his  hero ;  if  he  desired  that  Oedipus  should  be 
pitied,  he  should  have  made  him  a  better  man* 
He  forgot  that  Sophocles  had  taken  care  to  shew 
him  in  his  first  entrance,  a  just,  a  mercifU,   a 
successfiil,  a  religious  prince,  and  in  short  a  father 
pf  his  country ;  instead  of  these,  he  has  drawn 
him  suspicious,  designing,  more  anxious  of  keeping 
the  Theban  crown  than  solicitous  for  the  safety  of 
his  people :  hectored  by  Theseus,  contemned  by 
Dirce^and  scarpe  maintaining  a  second  part  in  his 
own  tragedy.     This  was  an  errour  in  the  first 
concoction,  and  therefore  never  to  be  mended  in 

<  See  SuETON.  in  Jul.  56.— Tacitus,  in  his  Dialogue 
on  Oratory,  ch.  xxi,  informs  us,  that  the  poetry  of  Julius 
was  not  better  than  that  of  Cicero. 
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the  second  or  the  third.  He  introduced  a  greater 
hero  than  Oedipus  himself;  for  when  Theseus  was 
once  there,  that  companion  of  Hercules  must  yield 
to  none.  The  poet  was  obliged  to  furnish  him 
with  business,  to  make  him  an  equipage  suitable 
to  his  dignity,  and  by  following  him  too  close,  to 
lose  his  other  King  of  Brentford  in  the  crowd. 
Seneca,  on  the  other  side,  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  Nature  to  be  minded  in  a  play,  is  always 
running  after  pompous  expressions,  pointed  sen- 
tences, and  philosophical  notions,  more  proper  for 
the  study  than  the  stage :  the  Frenchman  followed 
a  wrong  scent,  and  the  Roman  was  absolutely  at 
cold  hunting.  All  we  could  gather  out  of  Cor- 
neille  was,  that  an  episode  must  be,  bilt  not  his 
way  ;  and  Seneca  supplied  us  with  no  new  hint^ 
but  only  a  relation  which '  he  makes  of  his  Tiresias 
raidng  the  ghost  of  Laius ;  which  is  here  per- 
formed in  view  of  the  audience, — the  rites  and 
ceremonies  so  far  bis,  as  he  agreed  with  antiqui^ 
and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks ;  but  he  himself 
was  beholding  to  Homer's  Tiresias  in  the  Od3rsse8 
for  some  of  them,  and  the  rest  have  been  collected 
from  Heliodore's  Ethiopicks,  and  Lucan*s  Erictho. 
Sophocles  indeed  is  admirable  every  where,  and 
therefore  we  have  followed  him  as  close  as  possibly 
we  could.  But  the  Athenian  theatre  (whether 
more  perfect  than  ours  is  not  now  disputed)  had 
a  perfection  differing  from  ours  :  you  see  there  in 
every  act  a  single  scene,  or  two  at  most,  which 
manage  the  business  of  the  play  ;  and  after  that 
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succeeds  the  Choruis,  which,  comdionly  takes  up 
more  time  in  singing  than  there  has  been  employed 
in  speaking.  The  piiac^l  person  append  almost 
conStatitly  through  the  play^  but  the  inferiour 
parts  seldom  above  once  in  the  whde  tragedy. 
The  conduct  of  our  stage  is  much  more  diffictllt, 
where  we  are  obliged  never  to  lose  nnj  consider- 
able character  which  we  have  once  presented. 
Custom  likewise  has  obtained,  that  we  must  form 
an  under-plot  of  second  persons,  which  muist  be 
depending  on  the  first ;  aild  tibeir  bye^-^walks  must 
be  like  those  in  a  labyrinth,  which  all  of  them 
lead  into  the  great  parterre,  or  like  so  many 
several  lodging  chambers  which  have  their  outl^ta 
Uito  the  same  gallery.  Perhaps  after  all,  if  we 
could  think  so,  the  ancient  method^  as  it  is  the 
easiest,  is  also  the  most  natural  and  the  best :  for 
variety,  as  it  is  managed,  is  too  often  subject  to 
breed  diistraction ;  and  while  we  would  please  too 
many  ways,  for  want  of  art  in  the  conduct,  we 
please  in  none.-^ut  we  have  given  you  more 
already  than  was  necessary  for  a  Preface,  and  for 
aught  we  know,  may  gain  no  morb  by  our  in«- 
stmctions  than  that  politick  nation  is  like  to  do, 
who  have  tau^t  their  enemies  to  fight  so  long, 
that  at  last  they  are  in  a  condition  to  invade 
thcm.^ 

^  I  suppose  by  xht  politick  nation^  England  was  meant, 
and  the  enemies  whom  they  taught  to  fight  were  the 
Dutch. 
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TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


,  TO  THB  KIQHT  HONOURABLE 

RQ^fiRT,  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND^ 

PRINCIPAL  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  OME  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S 
MOST  HOMOURABU  ntXVY-COUMCIL,  &C  ? 

_,    liYLO&D^ 

ij  INCE  I  cannot  promise  you  much  of  poetry 
in  my  play^  it  is  but  reasonable  that  I  should 
secure  you  fiom  any  part  of  it  in  my  Dedication ; 
and  indeed  I  cannot  better  distinguish  the  exact- 
ness of  your  taste  fiom  that  of  other  men^  than 

^Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  only  son  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  (who  fell  in  the  battle  of  New- 
bury in  1643,)  by  Lady  Dorothy  Sydney,  the  celebrated 
Sacharissa,  was  born  in  1641,  and  died  September  28, 
1702.  '*  He  was  a  man  (says  Burnet)  of  a  clear  and 
ready  apprehension,  and  a  quick  decision  in  business. 
He  bad  too  much  heat,  both  of  imagination  and  passion, 
and  was  apt  to  speak  very  freely  both  of  persons  and 
things.  His  own  notions  were  always  good  ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  great  expence,  and  in  order  to  the  supporting 
himself,  he  went  into  the  prevailing  counsels  at  court ; 
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by  the  plainness  and  sincerity  of  my  address.  I 
must  keep  my  hyperboles  in  reserve  for  men  of 
other  understandings.  An  hungry  appetite  after 
praise^  and  a  strong  digestion  of  it^  will  bear  the 
grossness  of  that  diet ;  but  one  of  so  critical  a 
judgment  as  your  Lordship^  who  can  set  the 
bounds  of  just  and  proper  in  every  subject^  would 
^ve  me  small  encouragement  for  so  bold  an  un- 
dertaking. I  more  than  suspect^  my  Lord^  that 
you  would  not  do  common  justice  to  yourself; 
and  therefore^  were  I  to  give  that  character  of  you 
which  I  think  you  truly  merits  I  would  make  my 
appeal  from  your  Lordship  to  the  reader,  and  would 
justify  myself  fix)m  flattery  by  the  publick  voice, 
whatever  protestation  you  might  enter  to  the  con* 

and  he  changed  sides  often*  with  little  regard  either  to 
religion  or  the  interest  of  his  country,  lit  made  many 
enemies  to  himself  by  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated 
those  who  differed  from  them.  He  had  indeed  a  superior 
genius  to  all  the  men  of  business  that  I  have  ever  known : 
and  he  had  the  dexterity  of  insinuating  himself  so  entirely 
into. the  greatest  degree  of  confidence  with  three  succeed- 
ing Princes,  who  set  up  on  very  different  interests,  that 
he  came  by  this  to  lose  liimself  so  much,  that  even  those 
who  esteemed  his  parts,  depended  little  on  his  firmness." 
History  of  his  own  Time,  i.  49  j.  8vo. 

Xx>rd  Sunderland  was  made  Secretary  of  State  not 
many  months  before  this  play  was  addressed  to  him  ; — 
February  8th,  1678-9. 

A  sister  of  this  nobleman  was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Howard,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Drydcn, 
Qur  author's  wife. 
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trary.  But  I  find  I  am ;  to  take  other  measures 
with  your  Lordship ;  I  am  to  stand  upon  my 
guard  with  you^^  and  to  approach  you  as  warily  as 
Horace  did  Aug^tus :    - 

Cm  mal}  si  palpere^  recdcitrat  undique  tutus • 

An  ill-timed  or  an  extravagant  commendation 
would  not  pass  upon  you ;  but  you  would  keep  off 
such  a  dedicator  at  arms^  end,  and  send  him  back 
with  his  encomiums  to  this  lord^  or  that  lady,  who 
stood  in  need  of  such  trifling,  merchandise. 

You  see^  my  Lord^  what  an  awe  you  have  upon 
me,  when  I  d^e  not  offer  you  that  incense  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  other  patrons ;  but  ani 
forced  to  curb  myself  from  ascribiipig  to  you  thosQ 
honours  which  even  an  enemy  could  not  deny  you^ 
Yet  I  must  confess  I  never  practised  that  virtue 
of  moderation  (which  is  properly  your  character) 
with  so  much  reluctancy  as  now  ;  for  it  hinders 
me  fixxn  being  true  to  my  own  knowledge,  in  not 
witnes^ng  your  worth ;  and  deprives  me  of  the 
only  means  which  I  had  left  to  shew  jbhe  world 
that  true  honour  and  uninteressed  respect  which  I 
have  always  paid  you.  I  would  say  somewhat,  if  it 
were  possible,  which  might  distinguish  that  venera^- 
tion  I  have  for  you  from  the  flatteries  of  those  who 
adore  your  fortune ;  but  the  eminence  of  your  con- 
dition in  this  particular  is  my  unbappiness ;  for  it 
renders  whatever  I  would  say  suspected.  Profes- 
sions of  service,  submissions,  and  attendance,  are 
the  practice  of  all  men  to  the  great;  and  commonly 
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dieywho  have  the  le&st  sincerity  perform  dkem  bestl^ 
w  they  who  are  least  engaged  in  love  have  their 
toi^es  the  freest  to  counterfeit  a  pasrion :  for 
my  own  part^  I  never  could  shake  off  the  ru^ick 
bashlfulness  which  hangs  upon  my  nature ;  but 
valuing  myself  as  little  as  I  am  worth,  have  been 
afraid  to  render  even  the  common  duties  of  resptet 
to  those  who  are  in  power.  The  ceremonious 
visits  which  are  generally  paid  on  such  occasions 
aie  not  my  talent.  Thty  may  be  real  even* in 
courtiers ;  but  they  appear  with  such  a  face  of 
interest,  that  a  modest  man  would  think  himself 
in  danger  of  having  Ips  sincerity  mistaken  for  his 
design.  My  congratulations  keep  their  distanced, 
and  pass  no  fiortfaer  than  my  heart.  There  it  is 
that  I  have  all  the  joy  imaginable,  when  I  see  true 
worth  rewarded,  and  virtue  uppermost  in  the 
world. 

If  therefore  there  were  one  to  whom  I  had  tfie 
honour  to  be  known,  and  to  know  him  so  per- 
ifectly,  that  I  could  say  without  flattery  he  had  all 
the  depth  of  understanding  that  was  requisite  in 
.an  able  statesman^  and  all  that  honesty  which 
commonly  is  wanting  j  that  he  was  brave  without 
vanity,  and  knowing  without  positiveness ;  that  he 
was  loyal  to  his  prince,  and  a  lover  of  his  country; 
that  his  principles  were  full  of  moderation,  and 
all  his  counsels  such  as  tended  to  heal  and  not  to 
vriden  the  breaches  of  the  nation  :  that  in  all  his 
conversation  there  appeared  a  native  candour,  and 
a  desire  of  doing  good  in  all  his  actions  ;  if  such 


to  oae  whpnt  I  hate  deaciibed,  were  stihit  hdm; 
a  h^  kttd  m^n.  by  hift  merited,  and  were  chdsea  out 
in:  thcf  ncceasijbjf;  and  pressure  of  afiatrs  to  -  rtenedy 
ovr  cob&diOnft  by  the  seaaonaU^iess  of  bib  advic^ 
sad  to  pujb  a  stop  to ,  our  ruin  wben  w^*  were  just 
Kdfing' downward  tOr  the  precipice,  I  should  then 
coDgmtulate  liie  age  iki>  which.  I  lived  for  the 
cqmflBK»i  safety ;,  I  should  not  despair  of  the  repid)-* 
Uck^  though  Hannibal  were  at  the  gates ;  I  should 
send  up  my  vows  for  the  success  of  such:  an.  action^ 
as.  Vii^!  dtd  on  the  like  occasion  for*  his  patron^ 
when:  he  was  mistng:  up  his.  country  from  the 
desolations  of  a  civil  vmr  :*      ^  <- 

Hunc  safitm  evfrsojiweneni  s^ccurftre  sech^' 
Nti  ifuferi^  prokibete. 

I  know  not  thither  latn  ruhriihg,  in  this:  ecstac^ 
which  is 'tioW  lipon  me';  lam  almost  ready  to 
leassume!  the  ancient  rights  6f  poetry ;  to  jx)ini 
out  and;  pi*6phecy  the  fnSih  who  was  bbrii  for  ho 
less  an  undertaking,  *and' whom  posterity  shall 
bless  for  its  accomplishirient.  Methinkd  I  am 
already  taking  fife  frbtn  suc^h  a  chai^cteJr,  and 
making  room  for  him,  under  a  borrowed  name 
amongst  the  heroes  of  an  epick  poem.  Neither 
could  mine^  or  some  more  happy  genius^  want 
encouragen^ent  under  such  a  patron  : 

PoUio  amat  nostram^  quamvis  est  rustica^  musam. 

But  these  are  considerations  afar  ofl^  my  Lord  : 
the  former  part  of  the  prophecy  must  be  first 
accomplished^   the  quiet  of  the  nation  must  b<^ 
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secured^  and  a  mutual  trust  betwixt  prince  and 
people  be  renewed ;  and  then  this  great  and  good 
man  will  have  leisure  for  the  ornaments  of  peace, 
and  make  our  language  as  much  indebted  to  hia 
care^  as  the  French  is  to  the  memory  of  their 
famous  Richelieu.  You  know^  my  Lord,  how  low 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  so  great  a  work ;  that 
he  began  it  with  a  Grammar  and  a  Dictionary ; 
without  which  all  those  remarks  and  observations 
which  have  since  been  made,  had  been  performed 
to  as  little  purpose  as  it  would  be  to  oxisider  the 
furniture  of  the  rooms  before  the  contrivance  of 
the  house.  Propriety  must  first  be  stated,  ere  any 
measures  of  elegance  can  be  taken.  Neither  is 
one  Vaugelas"  sufficient  for  such  a  work ;  it  was 
the  employment  of  the  whole  Academy  for  many 
years ;  for  the  perfect  knowledge  of  a  tongue  wa^ 
never  attained  by  any  single  person.  The  court, 
the  college,  and  the  town,  must  be  joined  in  it. 
And  as  our  English  is  a  composition  of  the  dead  and 
living  tongues,  there  is  required  a  perfect  know- 
ledge not  only  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  of  the 
old  Grerman,  the  French,  and  the  Italian  ;^ .  and  to 

•  Claude  Favre,  Seigneur  de  Vaugelas,  who  died  in 
1649 «  author  of  Remarks  on  the  French  Language. 

^  '*  Of  the  twenty-two  thousand  words  in  the  English 
language,  (says  Mr.  Spence  in  his  ANECDOTESt]  there  are 
about  15,000  which  every  man  understands,  who  is  before 
master  of  Latin  and  French  and  Italian;  and  three 
thousand  more  which  he  understands,  if  he  be  master  of 
German.  The  other  four  thousand  are  probably  the  old 
British." 
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lidp  all  these^  a  conversation  with  those  authors 
of  our  own,  who  have  written  with  the  fewest 
&ults  in  prose  and  verse.  But  how  barbarously  we 
yet  write  and  speak,  your  Lordship  knows,  and  I 
am  sufficiently  sensible  in  my  own  English.  For 
I  am  often  put  to  a  stand  in  considering  whether 
what  I  write  be  the  idiom  of  the  tongue,  or  false 
grammar,  and  nonsense  couched  beneath  that  spe- 
cious name  of  Anglicism  ;  and  have  no  other  way 
to  clear  my  doubts  but  by  translating  my  English 
into  Latin,  and  thereby  trying  wl^  sense  the 
words  will  bear  in  a  more  stable  language.  I  am 
desirous,  if  it  were  possible,  that  we  might  all 
write  with  the  same  certainty  of  words  and  purity 
<^  phrase,  to  which  the  Italians  first  arrived,  and 
after  them  the  French ;  at  least  that  we  might 
advance  so  far  as  our  tongue  is  capable  of  such 
a  standard.  It  would  mortify  an  Englishman  to 
consider,  that  from  the  time  of  Boccace  and  of 
Petrarch,  the  Italian  has  varied  veiy  little ;  and  that 
the  English  of  Chaucer,  their  contemporary,  is  not 
to  be  understood  without  the  help  of  an  old 
Dictionary.  But  their  Goth  and  Vandal  had  the 
fortune  to  be  grafFed  on  a  Roman  stock ;  ours  has 
the  disadvantage  to  be  founded  on  the  Dutch. 
We  are  full  of  monosyllables,  and  those  clogged 
with  consonants ;  and  our  pronunciation  is  effe- 
minate :  all  which  are  enemies  to  a  sounding 
language.  It  is  true  that,  to  supply  our  poverty, 
we  have  trafficked  with  our  neighbour  nations,  by 

VOL.  II.  £ 


whieh  meatift  W6  abound  as  much  in  ii^hk^  as 
Amsterdam  does  in  religions )  but  to  order  theniy 
Atid  m^ke  them  usefbl  after  their  admission)  is  the 
diMcuIty.  A  gfeater  progftss  has  been  made  in. 
this,  since  his  majesty's  retntn,  than  periiaps  Anm 
the  conquest  to  his  dme.  But  thp  bet^r  pan  of 
the  work  remains  unfinished  ;  and  that  which  hai 
been  done  already^  sinee  it  has  only  been  in  ihs 
jiractiee  of  some  few  writers^  must  be  digeiMil 
into  rules  and  method,  befoi^  it  oan  be  prctittdbhl 
to  the  general.  Will  your  Lorddiip  gite  UM 
leave  to  speak  out  at  last  f  and  to  acquaint  Che 
ifOrM,  that  fiiom  your  encourt^ment  and  patro-^ 

hage  we  may  one  day  expect  to  (^leak  and  write  t 
langui^e  w6rthy  of  the  English  wit^  and  whidh 
ftn^igners  may  not  disdain  to  leam% '  Your  birthi 
your  education,  your  natural  endowments>  th« 
former  employments  which  you  have  had  abroad,* 
And  that  which  to  the  joy  of  good  men  you  now 
eierdse  at  home,  seem  all  to  conspire  to  this 

*  Our  author  alludes  to  a  scheme  Whkh  ai  this  tiiiife 
engaged  the  attention  of  Lord  Roscommon,  atid  txher 
dtstingtiikhed  persons^  to  foTnl  an  Acadetny  fM-  polishing 
the  English  language  and  fixing  iu  standard.    See  vol.  u 

p*  9- 

^  Lord  Sunderland  had  been  sent  to  Cologne,  as  a 
Plenipotentiary  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Sweden  ;  and  had  also  been  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  Spain  and  France.  Prom  the  latter 
embassy  ht  was  recalled  tb  be  made  Secretary  of  State  iti 
the  room  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson* 
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design :  ihe  genius  of  the  nation  seems  to  call 
you  out^  as  it  were  by  name^  to  polish  and  adorn 
.yo«ir  native  language^  and  to  take  from  it  the 
reproach  of  its  barbarity. 

It  is  upon  this  encouragement  that  I  have  a<J- 
ventured  on  theiUlbwing  critique/  which  I  hum- 
bly present  you,  together  with  the  play ;  in  which, 
though  I  have  not  had  the  leisure^  nor  indeed  the 
encouragement,  to  proceed  to  the  principal  subject 
of  it,  which  is — ^the  words  and  thoughts  that  are 
suitable  to  tragedy,  yet  the  whole  discourse  has 
a  tendency  that  way,  and  is  preliminary  to  it.  In 
what  I  have  already  done,  I  doubt  not  but  I  have 
contradicted  some  of  my  former  opinions  in  my 
loose  Essays  of  the  liXe  nature  ;  but  of  this  I  dare 
affirm,  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  my  riper  age  and 
experience,  and  that  self-love  or  envy  have  no 
part  in  it.  The  application  to  English  authors  is 
my  own,  and  therein  perhaps  I  may  have  erred 
unknowingly ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  rules  is 
r^ison,  and  the  authority  of  those  living  criticks 
who  have  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you 
abipad,  as  well  as  of  the  ancients,  who  are  not 
less  of  your  acquaintance.  Whatsoever  it  be,  I 
submit  it  to  your  Lordship^s  judgment,  from  which 
I  never  will  appeal,  unless  it  be  to  your  good- 
nature, and  your  candour.  If  you  can  allow  an 
hour  of  leisure  to  the  perusal  of  it,  I  shall  be 

*  The  Preface  to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  containing 
the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy ;  already  printed  ia 
the  former  volume. 
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fortunate  that  I  could  so  long  entertain  you ;  if 
not,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  to  know^ 
that  your  time  was  more  usefully  employed  upon 
the  publick.     I  am, 

My  LoRDj  4 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

JOHN  liRYDEN, 


DEDICATION 

OP 

THE   SPANISH   FRYAR,' 

OB,  THE  DOUBLB  DISCO  VERY. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HOKOURABL£ 

JOHN,  LORD    HAUGHTON.* 

MY  LORD, 

W  HEN  I  first  designed  this  play  I  found, 
or  thought  I  found,  somewhat  so  moving  in  the 
serious  part  of  it,  and  so  pleasant  in  the  comick,  as 
might  deserve  a  more  than  ordinary  care  in  both. 
Accordingly,  I  used  the  best  of  my  endeavour  in 

• 

'  This  tragi-comedy  was  represented  by  the  ling's 
Servants  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  first  printed  in  1681. 

*  John,  Lord  Haughton,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gilbert 
Holies,  third  Earl  of  Clare,  to  which  title  he  succeeded? 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  January  16th,  1688-9.  Having 
married  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  Henry  Cavendish, 
second  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  was,  in  1694,  made 
Marquis  of  Clare,  and  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  in  1698 
was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  died  July  17th, 
171 1,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  Henrietta,  who  after  his 
death  married  ELdward,  Lord  Harley,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
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the  management  of  two  plots,  so  very  different 
from  each  other,  that  it  was  not  perhaps  the  talent 
of  every  writer  to  have  mude  them  of  a  piece. 
Neither  have  I  attempted  other  plays  of  the  same 
nature,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  same  judgment, 
though  with  like  sucqcs^.  And  though  many 
poets  may  suspect  themselves  for  the  fondness  and 
partiality  of  p^u^enbs  to  their  youngest  children,  yet 
I  hope  I  may  stand  exempted  from  this  rale, 
because  I  know  myself  too  well  to  be  ever  satisfied 
with  my  own  conpepUpos^  which  have  seldom 
reached  to  those  ideas  that  I  had  within  me  ;  and 
consequently,  I  presume  I  may  have  liberty  to 
judge  when  I  write  more  or  less  pardonably,  as  an 
ordinary  marksman  may  know  certainly  when  he 
shoots  less  wide  at  what  he  aims. 

Besides ;  the  care  and  pains  I  h^ve  b^towed  on 
tliis  beyond  my  other  tragi-comedies  may  rea- 
sonably make  the  world  conclude,  that  either  I 
can  do  nothing  tolerably,  or  that  this  poem  is 
^ot  much  amiss.  Few  good  pictures  have  been 
finiahed  at  one  sitting ;  neither  can  a  trae  just 
play,  which  is  to  bear  the  test  of  ages,  be  pro- 
duced at  a  heat,  or  by  the  fierce  of  fancy,  without 
the  maturity  of  judgment.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  both  so  just  a  diffidence  of  my«elf,  and  so 
great  a  reverence  for  my  audience,  that  I  darQ 
venture  nothing  without  a  strict  examination  ;  and 
^m  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose  indigested 
play  upon  tbQ  pqblick,  as  I  should  be  to  offer  bras$ 
money  in  a  payment:  for  though  it  ihould  bi 
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lilkeOj  ^^iti$^QQ  oftQn>  upon  the  stag^,  y^t  it  will 
tie  fywi  m  the  secood  telling ;  and  a  judicious 
pe«di^  wiU  diacov^  in  his  clo6ot  that  traahy  «tuif> 
who9(p  S^ttcmg  d^c^ived  him  in  the  action.  I 
havf  ofMn  h^ard  th^  itatioQ/w  sighing  in  his  shop^ 
aad  wi^ng  iifT  thosf  hands  tp  taka  off  hia  m^** 
lapch^cdy  hargain^  which  ch^ed  its  p^rforma^c^ 
QQ  the  ata|e,  la  a  playhouse  ^very  thing  contri^ 
butes  to  tmpoae.upon  th^  jud^wnt;  the  lightf, 
tb^  sc^nwi,  the  habits,  and  ^bove  allj  the  groce  c^ 
action^  whioh  i#  commonly  th^  best  ifi^ere  th^r^  i« 
tb^  ]»ost  imd  of  itj  aurpriae  the  ai^dianoe,  and 
past  a  9iiat  upcHi  their  understandings ;  not  unlike 
ihf  ow^aing  of  (I  juggl^j  who  is  always  staring  Uf 
in  th«  fi)ce»  and  overwhelming  U9  with  gibberi«b> 
only  that  he  may  gain  the  OiHK>rtunity  of  making 
Am  detofr  ooBv^yance  of  his  trick*  But  these 
frlw  |>4Wti«6  of  the  stage  are  no  more  lasting  than 
9  rajnbowj  wbm  the  actor  oeasoa  to  ^ine  upon 

them  ;  when  he  gilds  thetn  no  longer  with  bis 
leflectioAy  diey  vanish  in  a  twinkling.  I  have 
fometimes  wondered,  in  the  reading,  what  was 
become  of  those  glaring  colours  which  amazed  me 
in  BvssY  D*Ambois'  upon  the  theatre ;  but  when 
I  had  taken  up  what  I  supposed  a  faU^n  star,  I 
fowoA  I  had  been  cozened  with  a  jelly :  nothi^ 


'  Atrag^y  written  by  George  Cbapm^^n,  and  printed  in 
l$07«  This  play  ngt  only  ^pears  to  have  been  popular 
in  the  author'?  time,  but  ^sxrange  to  tell !)  wa9  acted  with 
fww^  aftor  th(?  Restoration. 
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but  a  cold  dull  mas^^  which  glittered  no  longer 
than  it  was  shooting ;  a  dwarfish  thought  dressed 
up  in  gigantick  words,  repetition  in  abundance^ 
looseness  of  expresoon  and  grt»s  hyperboles,  the 
sense  of  one  line  expanded  pitodigiously  into  ten ; 
and  to  isum  up  all,  uncorrect  English,  and  a  hide- 
ous mingle  of  false  poetry  and  true  nonsense ;  or 
at  best,  a  scantling  of  wit,  which  lay  gasping  for 
life,  and  groaning  beneath  a  heap  of  rubbish.  A 
£unous  modem  poet*  used  to  sacrifice  every  year 
a  Statius  to  Virgil's  manes  ;  and  I  have  indignation 
enough  to  bum  a  D'Ambois  annually  to  the 
memory  of  Jonson.  But  now,  my  Lord,  I  am 
Sensible,  perhaps  too  late,  that  I  have  gone  too 
far;  for .  I  remember  some  verses  of  my  own 
Maximin  and  Almanzor  which  cry  vengeance 
upon  me  for  their  extravagance,  and  which  I  wish 
heartily  in  the  same  fire  with  Statius  and  Chap- 
man.    All  I  can  say  for  those  passages,  which  are 

4  Andrea  Navagero,  (in  Latin  Naucerius,}  a  noble 
Venetian  and  celebrated  Latin  poet,  who  died  in  1529. 
was  accustomed,  as  Strada  informs  us  in  his  Prolusiones 
AcADEMiCiE,  (lib.  ii.  prol.  5.)  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birthday,  to  bum  the  works  of  Martial  ;  at  the  same 
time  informing  those  friends  whom  he  invited  to  an 
entertainment  on  the  occasion,  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  Virgil,  an  author  for  whom  he  had  a  high 
admiration :  but  Balzac,  who  also  mentions  this  circum- 
stance, says  with  more  probability,  that  Martial  was  sacri- 
ficed by  Navagero  to  the  manes  of.  Catullus.  I  have 
no  Where  met  with  an  account  exactly  corresponding  with 
that  mentioned  by  our  author.     Navagero  indeed  having 
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I  hope  not  many,  is,  that  I  knew  they  wer6  bad 
enough  to  please  even  when.  I  writ  them  ;  but  I 
repent  of  them  amongst  my  sins ;  and  if  any  of 
tbdr  fellows  obtrude  by  chance  into  my  present* 
writings,  I  draw  a  stroke  over  all  those  DalHahi^ 
of  the  theatre,  and  am  resolved  I  will  settle  myself 
no  reputation  by  the  applause  of  fools.  It  is  nof 
that  I  am  mortified  to  all  ambition,  but  I  scorn  as 
much  to  take  it  fix)m  half-witted  judges,  as  I 
should  to  raise  an  estate  by  cheating  of  bubbles. 
Neither  do  I  discommend  the  lofty  style  in  tragedy, 
which  is  naturally  pompous  and  magnificent ;  but 
npthing  is  truly  sublime,  that  is  not  just  and  proper. 
If  the  ancients  had  judged  by  the  same  measured 
which  a  common  reader  takes,  they  had  concluded 
Statius  to  have  written  higher  than  Virgil :  for 

Qua  super-imposito  moUs geminata  Colosso, 

carries  a  more  thundering  sound  than 

TUyre^  tu  pattUa  rccubans  sub  Ugtmrufagi: 

yet  Virgil  bad  all  the  majesty  of  a  lawful  prince, 
and  Statius  only  the  blustering  of  a  tyrant/    But 

read  to  a  party  of  bis  friends  some  Latin  verses  which  he 
had  composed,  and  being  told  by  them  that  his  lines  had 
much  of  the  air  of  Statius,  whose  poetry  he  held  in 
great  contempt,  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  threw  them 
into  the  fire.  Prol.  Acad,  ut  supr.  Dryden  seems  to 
have  confounded  the  two  anecdotes.  Strada,  however, 
was  probably  his  authority,  the  line  which  he  has  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Statius,  (the  first  line  of  hit 
poem  entitled  Equus  Domitiani,)  being  also  quoted  in 
the  same  prolusion,  at  characteristical  of  that  poet.' 
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yffbtn  men  afiect  a  virtue  which  they  cannot  readii 
ihey  ^1  into  a  vice  which  bears  the  nearest  resn&n^ 
|>]aoce  of  it.  Thus  an  injudicious  poet  who  aimd 
at  Ic^ness,  runs  easily  into  the  swelling  pofty 
ytylet  because  it  looks  like  greatness* 
^  J  rem^nber,  when  I  was  a  boy^  I  thought  inj^ 
mitable  Spencer  a  mean  poet  in  comparison  of 
9ylve8ter*s  Dubartas;^  and  was  rapt  into  an 
testacy  when  I  read  these  lines : 

**  Now,  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  begin 
**  To  crysulli^  the  Baltick  ocean ; 
.   **  To  glaie  the  lakes,  to  bri41e  up  the  floo^s^ 
'*  And  periwig  with  movf  the  b^ld-pate  woods  :^* 

I  am  much  decdved  if  this  be  not  abominabit 
fustian^  that  is,  thoughts  and  words  ill  sorted^  aa4 
without  the  least  relation  to  each  other;  yet  { 
dare  not  answer  for  an  audience^  that  they  would 
not  clap  it  on  the  stage :  so  little  value  there  is 
to  be  given  to  the  common  cry,  that  nothing  but 
madness  can  please  madmen,  and  a  poet  must  be 
of  a  friece  with  the  spectators  to  gain  a  rq)utatkN| 
with  them.  But,  as  in  a  room  contrived  for  8tat% 
the  height  of  the  roof  should  bear  a  proportion  to 
the  area,  so  in  the  heightenings  of  poetry  the 
strength  and  vehemence  of  figures  should  be  suited 
to  the  occasion,  the  subject,  and  the  persons.   AU 

5  Various  pieces  of  Dubartas  were  translated  md  pub^ 
Ush^  by  Joshua  Sylvester,  between  the  ye^s  1590  and 
l6ij.  The  lines  here  quoted  are  from  his  DiviN^^ 
Wsj^KS*  p*  363.  4to.  i6o^.  )n  that  edition  thp  last  Mm 
runs  tbui  :-<«**  And  periwig  yiith  tuopl^**  &«;, 


h^oni  tbk  is  moastioqB ;  it  is  out  of  nature ;  it. 
if  im  ca^cr^ac^ooe,  wd  not  a  living  part  of  poetry* 
J  bttd  not  m^  tbua  qiuch,  if  some  young  g^l^ 
ImtM,  who  prf  tf  q4  to  criticiamj  bad  not  told  nw 
that  tJm  trngi^xHuedy  wanted  the  dignity  gf  style ; 
Wt  as .  a  man  who  is  charged  with  a  Qrime  of 
which  be  thinks  himself  innocent,  is  apt  to  be  too 
e^ger  in  his  own  defence^  so  perhaps  I  have  vin^ 
dicated  my  play  with  more  partiality  than  I  ought, 
qr  than  snob  a  trifle  can  deserve.  Yet  whatever 
beauties  it  may  want>  it  is  free  at  least  from  the 
grosaneas  of  tho^e  faidts  I  mentioned :  what  credit 
it  has  gained  upon  the  stage  I  value  no  farther 
than  in  reference  to  my  profit^  and  the  satisfaction 
I  had  in  seeing  it  represented  with  all  the  justness 
4nd  gracefulness  of  action*  ^  But  as  it  is  my  inte^ 
neat  to  (Jease  my  audienoej^  so  it  is  my  ambition 
^  be  read  ;  that  {  am  sure  is  the  more  lasting  and 
the  nobler  design ;  for  the  propriety  of  thoughts 
and  words,  which  are  the  hidden  beauties  of  a 
play^  are  but  confusedly  judged  in  the  vehemence 
of  ae^on :  aU  things  are  there  beheld  as  in  a 
hafty  amotion,  where  the  objects  only  glide  befisre 
the  eye>  and  disappear.  The  most  di^eming  cri«> 
tick  can  judge  no  more  of  these  silent  graces  in 
the  action^  than  he  who  rides  post  through  an 
unknown  country  can  distinguish  the  situation  of 

•  The  parts  of  Torrismond  and  Leonora  in  this  play 
ycre  originally  performed  by  Mr.  Bcttcrton  and  Mrs. 
fiarry ;  ^d  the  Fryar  by  Antony  Lee. 
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places^  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.    The  purity  df 
phrase,  the  clearness  of  conception  and  expression^  j 
die  boldness  maintained  to  majesty,  the  significancy 
and   sound  of  words,  not  strained  into  bombast, 
but  justly  elevated ;  in  short,  those  very  Words  and' 
thoughts  which   cannot  be  chatiged  but  for  the' 
worse,  must  of  necessity  escape  our  transient  view 
uj)on  the  theatre :  and  yet  without  all  these  a  play 
may  take.     For  if  either  the  story  move  us,  or  the* 
actor  help  the  lameness  of  it  with  his  performance, 
or  now  and  then  a  glittering  beam  of  wit  or  pas-' 
sion  strike  through  the  obscurity  of  the  poem, 
any  of  those   are  sufficient  to  effect  a  present 
liking,— but  not  to  fix  a  lasting  admiration  ;  for 
nothing  but  truth  can  long  continue,  and  time  is 
the  surest  judge  of  truth.     I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  think  that  I  have  left  no  feults  in  this,  which' 
that  touchstone  will  not  discover  ;  neither  indeed 
is  it  possible  to  avoid  them  in  a  play  of  this  nature. 
There  are  evidently  two  actions  in  it-;  but  it  w^ill 
be  clear  to  any  judicious  man,  that  with  half  the 
pains  I  could  have  raised  a  play  fW)m  either  of 
fhem.     For  this  time  I  satisfied  my  own  humour, 
which  was  to  tack  two  plays  together,*  and  to 

♦  The  Spanish  Fryar  (says  Dr,  Johnson,)  is  a  tragi- 
comedy eminent  for  the  happy  coincidence  and  coalition 
of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was  written  against  the  Papists,  it 
would  naturally  at  that  time  have  friends  and  enemies  ; 
and  partly  by  the  popularity  which  it  obtained  at  first,  and 
partly  by  the  real  power  both  of  the  serious  and  risible 
part,  it  continued  long  a  favourite  of  the  publick." 
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break,  a  rule  for  the  pleasure  •£  variety.  The 
truth  is,  the  audience  are  grown  weary  of  cour 
tinued  melancholy  scenes  ;  and  I  dare  venture  to 
prophecy  that  few  tragedies,  except  those  in  verse, 
shall  succeed  in  this  age,  if  they  are  not  lightened 
.with  a  course  of  inirth ;  for  the  feast  is  too  dull 
and  solemn  without  the  fiddles.  But  how  difficult 
a  task,  this  is,  will  soon  be  tried,  for  a  several 
genius  is  required  to  either  way;  and  without 
both  of  them,  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  is  but  half 
a  poet  for  the  stage.  Neither  is  it  so  trivial  aa 
undertaking  to  make  a  tragedy  end  happily ;  for  it  is 
more  difficult  to  save  than  it  is  to  kill.  The  dagger 
and  the  cup  of  poison  are  always  in  a  readiness ; 
but  to  bring  the  action  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
then  by  probable  means  to  recover  all,  will  require 
the  art  and  judgment  of  a  writer,  and  cost  him 
many  a  pang  in  the  performance. 

•And  now,  my  Lord,  I  must  confess  that  what 
I  have  written  looks  more  like  a  Preface  than  a 
Dedication ;  and  truly  it  was  thus  far  my  design, 
that  I  might  entertain  you  with  somewhat  in  my 
own  art,  which  might  be  more  worthy  of  a  noble 
mind  than  the  stale  exploded  trick  of  fulsome 
panegyricks.  It  is  difficult  to  write  justly  on  any 
thing,  but  almost  impossible  in  praise ;  I  shall 
therefore  wave  so  nice  a  subject,  and  only  tell  you, 
that  in  recommending   a   Protestant  play'  to  a 

'  Our  author  had  not  yet  become  a  Roman  Catholick ; 
and  Lord  Haughton,  to  whom  this  address  is  made,  was 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Duke  of  York. 


6i  hbdicatiok^  &c» 

Pttltestant  patron^  as  I  do  myself  an  honour^  so  I 
do  your  noble  &iniiy  a  right,  who  have  been 
always  eminent  in  the  support  and  favour  of  our 
religion  and  liberties.  And  if  the  promises  of 
your  youth^  your  education  at  home,  and  your 
taperience  afamed^  deceive  me  not,  the  principles 
yoQ  have  etelnraced  arft  such  as  will  no  way  dege-* 
nerate  from  your  ancestors,  but  re&esh  their 
memory  in  the  minds  of  all  true  Englishmen,  and 
renew  their  lustre  in  your  person ;  which,  my 
Lord,  is  not  more  the  wish  than  it  is  the  constant 
expectation  c( 

Your  Lordship's 

Most  obedient, 

faithful  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  GUISE.* 


TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

1AUR£NC£«  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER,  ftc.^ 

MT  LORD^ 

X  RB  authors  of  this  poem  present  it  humbly 
to  your  Lordship^s  patronage^  if  you  shall  think  it 
worthy  of  that  honour.    It  has  already  been  A 

*  This  trtgedy  wal  flrit  tc(>rescritfcd  by  hii  Majttty*! 
Betvafit^  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dec.  4th,  1682,  as  appears 
frMi  A  ifiMuii^rii^  Atyte  on  the  prints  copy  of  the  PrD« 
logue,  in  the  very  curious  collection  of  James  Bindley, 
Esq.  (a  single  half-sheet,]  and  it  was  first  printed  in  1683'. 
Tht  same  gentletnan  is  possessed  of  a  diflPerent  Epilogue 
to  this  play  {rbm  that  which  has  been  annexed  to  it, 
etititled — **  Another  Epilogue  intended  to  have  been 
spoken  to  The  Duk.e  or  Guise,  before  it  was  forbidden 

'  last  summer.  Written  by  Mr.  Dryden.*'     It  is  extremely 
coarse  and  indecent. 

th  bur  author's  time  it  was  the  custom  to  print  thfe 
Prologue  and  Epilogue  on  half-sheets,  previous  to  the 
first  representation  of  a  play ;  and  they  were  probably 
lold  at  the  dtjors  of  the  theatre. 

♦  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  the  second 
son  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  and  was  bom  about 
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confessor^  and  was  almost  made  a  martyr  for  the 
royal  cause ;  but  having  stood  two  trials  from  its 
enemies,  one  before  it  was  acted,  another  in  the 
representation,  and  having  been  in  both  acquitted, 
it  is  now  to  stand  the  publick  censure  in  the 
reading ;  where,  since  of  necessity  it  must  have 
the.  same  enemies,  we  hope  it  may  also  find  the 
same  friends ;  and  therein  we  are  secure  not  only 
of  the  greater  number,  but  of  the  more  honest 
and  loyal  party.  We  only  expected  bare  justice 
in  the  permission  to  have  it  acted  \  and  that  we 
had,  after  a  severe  and  long  examination,  from  an 
upright  and  knowing  judge  ; '  who  having  heard 
both  sides,  and  examined  the  merits  of  the  cause 
in  a  strict  perusal  of  the  play,  gave  sentence  for 
us,  that  it  was  neither  a  libel,  nor  a  parallel  of 
particular  persons.  In  the  representation  itself  it 
was  persecuted  with  so  notorious  malice  by  one 
side,  that  it  procured  us  the  partiality  of  the  other ; 

the  year  1643.  Lord  Danby  having  been  removed  from 
the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  in  March,  1679,  on  the  18th 
of  November  following  Mr.  Hyde  was  made  First  Coip- 
jnissioner  for  executing  that  office ;  on  the  23d  of  April, 
,1681,  he  was  created  Viscount  Hyde,  and  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1682,  Earl  of  Rochester. — Having  strenu* 
busly  opposed  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James  the  Second  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Treasurer.     He  died  May  2,  1711. 

■  The  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  who  at  this  time  was  Henry 
Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington ;  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1674,  on  the  resignation  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Stp  Albw. 
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80  that  the  favour  more  than  recompensed  the 
pfejudice,  and  it  is  happier  to  have  been  saved^  if 
so  we  were^  by  the  indulgence  of  our  good  and 
fidthful  fellow-subjects^  than  by  our  own  deserts ; 
because  thereby  the  weakness  of  the  faction  is 
discovered,  which,  in  us,  at  that  time  attacked  the 
government ;  and  stood  combined,  like  the  men^* 
hers  of  the  rebellious  league,  against  the  lawful 
sovereign  authority. 

To  what  topick  will  they  have  recourse,  when 
they  are  manifestly  beaten  from  their  chief  post> 
which  has  always  been  popularity,  and  majority  of 
vmces  ?  They  will  tell  us,  that  the  voices  of  a 
people  are  not  to  be  gathered  in  a  playhouse ;  and 
yet  even  there,  the  enemies  as  well  as  friends  have 
fite  admission;  but  while  our  argument  was 
serviceable  to  their  interests,  they  could  boast  that 
the  theatres  were  true  Protestant,  and  came  in-* 
salting  to  the  plays  where  their  own  triumphs  were 
feiMresented.  But  let  them  now  assure  themselves 
that  they  can  make  the  major  part  of  no  assembly^ 
(picept  it  be  a  Meeting-house.  Their  tide  of 
popularity  is  spent,  and  the  natural  current  of 
obedience  is  in  spite  of  them  at  last  prevalent :  in 
which,  my  Lord,  after  the  merciful  providence  of 
God,  the  unshaken  resolution  and  prudent  carriage 
of  the  King,  and  the  inviolable  duty  and  manifest 
innocence  of  his  Royal  Highness,  the  prudent 
management  of  the  ministers  is  also  most  conspicu- 
ous. I  am  not  particular  in  this  commendation^ 
because  I  am  unwilling  to  raise  envy  to  your 

VOL.  II.  F 
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lordship^  who  are  too  just  not  todestre  that  prtiM 
should  be  communioated  to  others,  which  was  thc) 
oommon  endeavour  an4  cooperation  of  aU.  it  is 
enough,  my  Lord,  that  your  owfi  part  was  neither 
obseuve  in  it,  nor  unhasBardoua.  And  if  ever  thia 
excellent  government,  8o  weH  eataUiahed  by  the 
wifldofD  of  our  fcve&thera,  and  so  much  shaken  hf 
the  fMy  of  this  ^,  sh^  recover  its  ancient  spteiK 
dour,  posterity  cannot  be  so  un^teiul  aa  to  forget 
these,  who,  in  the  worst  of  times,  have  steod 
und£^unted  by  tbeii"  King  and  Country  ^  and  Ibr  the. 
fl^eguapd  of  both„  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
malice  of  fklse  patriots,  and  the  madness-  of  an 
headstiong  rabble.  But  since  this  glorious  worK 
is  yet  unfinished,  and  though  we  have  reason  lot 
hope  well  of  the  success,  yet  the  event  depends 
en  the  unseaFchahle  providence  of  Ahnighty  God^ 
it  is  no  time  to  mise  trophies  while  the  victory  i» 
ki  dispute ;  but  every  man,  by  yow  example,  to- 
con  tribute  what  is  in  his  power  to  maintain  so  j^busfe* 
8  cause,  on  which  depends  the  ftiture  settlement' 
and  prosperity  of  three  nations.  The  pilot's  f^yer 
to  Neptune  was  not  mniss  in  the:  middle  of  the. 
atorm  t  TTum  may  si  Jty  with  me^  0  Neptune^y  whaP 
ttknt  fkasesP\  hut  I  wiR'  be  sure  to  hobf  fa^Pike 
rudder.  We  are  to  trust  filrmfy  in  the  Deity,  bo* 
so  as  not  to  forget  that  he  commonly  works  by- 
second  causes,  and  adtnits  of  our  endeavours  wit^ 
his  concurrence. 

For  our  own  parts  we  are  sensible,  as  we  ought> 
how  little  we  can  contribute  with  our  weak  assist- 
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ance.  The  most  we  can  boast  of  is^  that  we 
are  not  so  inconsiderable  as  to  want  enemies^  whom 
we  have  raised  to  ourselves  on  no  other  account 
than  that  we  are  not  of  their  number ;  and  since 
that  is  their  quarrel^  they  shall  have  daily  occasion 
to  hate  us  more.  It  is  not^  my  Lord^  that  any 
man  delights  to  see  himself  pasquined  and  af&onted 
by  their  inveterate  scribblers ;  but  on  the  other 
side  it  ought  to  be  our  glory^  that  themselves  be- 
lieve not  of  us  what  they  write.  Reasonable  men 
are  well  satisfied  for  whose  sakes  the  venom  of 
their  party  is  shed  on  us^  because  they  see  that  at 
the  same  time  our  adversaries  spare  not  those  to 
whom  they  owe  allegiance  and  veneration.  Their 
despair  has  pushed  them  to  break  those  bonds ; 
and  it  is  observable^  that  the  lower  they  are  driven^ 
the  more  violently  they  write  ;  as  Lucifer  and  his 
companions  were  only  proud  when  angels^  but  grew 
malicious  when  devils.  Let  them  rail^  since  it  is 
the  only  solace  of  their  miseries,  and  the  only 
revenge  which  we  hope  they  now  can  take.  The 
greatest  and  the  best  of  men  are  above  their 
reach  ;  and  for  our  meanness,  though  they  assault 
V8  like  foot-padders,  in  the  dark,  their  blows  have 
done  us  little  harm :  we  yet  live  to  justify  ourselves 
in  open  day,  to  vindicate  our  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  assure  your  Lordship,  with  all  sub- 
mission and  sincerity,  that  we  are 

Your  LoH^&Hip's  most  obedient, 
faithful  servants, 
JOHN  DRYDEN,— NAT.  LEE. 


»  • » ■ 
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L  N  the  year  of  his  Majesty's  happy  Resttx^ 
tioii)  the  first  play  I  undertook  was  The  Dukk 
o»  Guisx^  as  the  fidnsst  way  which  the  Act  of 
Indemnity  had  then  left  us  of  setting  icirth  the  rise 
of  the  late  rebellion ;  and  by  exploding  the  yiUainies 

*  The  Duke  of  Guise,  soon  after  its  represenution, 
was  attacked  in  two  patnphlets,  one  of  which  was  entitled 
— •**  A  Defence  of  the  Charter  and  Municipal  Rights  of 
the  City  of  London^  and  the  Rights  of  other  Municipal 
Cities  and  Towns  of  England.  Directed  to  the  Citizen^ 
of  London.*'  By  Thoihas  Hunt»  The  title  of  the  other 
was — **  Some  Reflections  on  the  pretended  Parallel  in 
the  Play  called  The  Dure  of  Guise."  These  attacks 
gave  rise  to  the  following  Advertisement,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  play : 

**  There  was  a  Preface  intended  to  diis  play  ih  Vindi- 
caiion  of  it,  against  two  scurrilous  libels  lutely  prifited  { 
but  it  was  judged  that  a  defence  of  this  nature  would 
require  more  room  than  a  Preface  reasonably  could  allow« 
For  this  cause,  and  for  the  importunities  of  (be  stalaonets^ 
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of  it  upon  the  stage,  to  precaution  posterity  against 
the  Hke  errours. 

As  this  was  my  first  essay,  so  it  met  with  the 
fortune  of  an  unfinished  piece ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  damned  in  private  by  the  advice  of  some 
friends  to  whom  I  shewed  it,  who  freely  told  me, 
that  it  was  an  excellent  subject,  but  not  so  arti- 
ficially wrought  as  they  could  have  wished ;  and 
now  let  my  enemies  make  their  best  of  this  con- 
fession. 

The  scene  of  the  Duke  of  Guise's  return  to 
Paris,  against  the  King's  positive  command,'  was 
then  written  ;  I  have  the  copy  of  it  still  by  me, 
almost  the  same  which  it  now  remains,  being 
taken  vertatim  out  of  Davila :  for  where  the  action 
is  remarkable,  and  the  very  words  related,  the 
poet  is  not  at  liberty  to  change  them  much ;  and 
if  he  will  be  adding  any  thing  for  ornament,  it 

%vho  hastened  their  impression,  it  is  deferred  for  some 
little  time,  and  will  be  printed  by  itself.  Most  men  are 
already  of  opinion  that  neither  of  the  pamphlets  deserve 
an  Answer,  because  they  are  stuffed  with  open  falsities, 
and  sometimes  contradict  each  other.  But  for  once  they 
shall  have  a  day  or  two  thrown  away  upon  them,  though 
I  break  an  old  custom,  for  their  sakes,  which  was  to 
scorn  them." — Soon  afterwards  the  present  Yindication 
was  published. 

^  This  scene  (Act  iv.  sc.  i.)  was  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  return  from  beyond  seas  without 
the  permission  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  year  1680, 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  Scotland 
(Feb.  14, 1679-80). 
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oaght  to  be  wholly  of  a  piece.  This  do  I  take 
(or  a  sufficient  justification  of  that  scene,  unless 
they  will  make  the  pretended  parallel  to  be  a 
prophecy,  as  well  as  a  parallel,  of  accidents  that 
were '  twenty  years  after  to  come.  Neither  do  I 
find  that  they  can  suggest  the  least  colour  for  it  in 
any  other  part  of  the  tragedy. 

But  now  comes  the  main  objection,  fFky  was  it 
stoppedy  then  ?  To  which  I  shall  render  this  just 
account^  with  all  due  respects  to  those  who  were 
the  occasion  of  it. 

Upon  a  wandering  rumour  (which  I  will  divide 
betwixt  malice  and  mistake)  that  some  great  per- 
sons were  represented  or  personated  in  it,  the 
matter  was  complained  of  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,^ 
who  thereupon  appointed  the  play  to  be  brought 
to  him,  and  prohibited  the  acting  of  it  till  further 
order ;  commanding  me,  after  this,  to  wait  upon 
bis  Lordship ;  which  I  did,  and  humbly  desired 
him  to  compare  the  play  with  the  history  from 
whence  the  subject  was  taken,  referring  to  the 
first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,*  whereupon  the 
exception  was  grounded,  and  leaving  Davila  (the 
(original)  with  his  Lordship.  This  was  before 
Midsummer,  and  about  two  months  after  I  re- 
ceived the  play  back  again  fix)m  his  Lordship,  but 
without  any  positive  order  whether  it  should  be 
acted  or  not ;  neither  was  Mr.  Lee  or  myself  any 

4  Henry,  Earl  of  Arlington. 
*  Sec  note  3. 
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way  solicitous  about  it :  but  this  indeed  I  tvar 
sud,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  King^s  servioa^ 
and  his  Majesty  was  the  best  judge  whether  k 
aaswensd  that  end  or  no ;  and  that  I  reckoned  at 
my  duty  to  submit,  if  his  Majesty,  for  any  reassn 
whatever,  should  deem  it  unfit  fer  the  sti^  In 
the  interim  a  strict  scrutiny  was  made,  and  no 
Parallel  of  the  great  person  designed  could  be 
made  out  But  this  push  &iling,  there  wafe 
immediatdy  started  some  terrible  insinuations,  dat 
the  person  of  his  Majesty  was  represented  undtr 
that  of  Henry  the  Third ;  which,  if  they  cxxdd 
have  found  out,  would  have  concluded,  perchance^ 
not  only  in  the  stoj^ing  of  the  play,  but  in  the 
hanging  up  of  the  poets.  But  so  it  was,  that  Ua 
Majesty's  wisdom  and  justice  acquitted  both  the 
one  and  the  other ;  and  when  the  play  itself  was 
almost  forgotten,  there  were  orders  given  for  the 
acting  of  it. 

This  is  matter  of  &ct ;  and  I  have  the  honour 
of  so  great  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  what  I  havip 
delivered,  that  it  will  need  no  other  appeal.  Ai 
to  the  exposing  any  person  living,  our  innoceniqf 
is  so  clear,  that  it  is  afanost  unnecessary  to  8ay^*-<-it 
was  not  in  my  thought ;  and  as  far  as  any  one 
man  can  vouch  for  another,  I  do  believe  it  was  aa 
little  in  Mn  Lee*s.  And  now  since  some  peOfde 
have  been  so  busy  as  to  cast  out  false  and  scanda^* 
lous  surmises,  how  far  we  two  agreed  upon  the 
writing  of  it,  I  must  do  a  common  right  both  to 
Mr.  Lee  and  myself,  to  declare  publickly,  that  it 
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fTBS  at  bis  earnest  ^tsivcj  wkjiout  way  colidttatian 
of  mine,  that  tliis  play  was  prodaced  betwixt  «l 
After  the  wiitiog  of  Obdipvs^  I  paaaed  a  {nomiae 
to  join  with  him  in  another ;  and  he  happeaed  io 
Glum  the  performance  of  that  pi«nise  just  upon 
die  £aidiing  dTa  poem,^  when  I  would  have  beem 
gbd  of  a  little  respite  before  the  undertakmg  of  a 
flfioond  task.  The  person  that  passed  betwixt  us 
kaows  this  to  be  true ;  and  Mr.  Lee  himself,  I  am 
awe,  will  not  disown  it :  so  that  I  did  not  seduce 
him  tojom  with  wte,  as  the  malicious  authors  of  the 
BcAeotions  are  {deased  to  odl  it ;  but  Mr.  Lee*a 
kyalty  is  above  so  ridiculous  a  slander.  I  hacm 
leej  well  that  the  town  did  ignorantly  call  and 
tiltt  this  to  be  my  pby ;  but  I  sh^l  not  arrogate 
tot  myself  the  merits  of  my  fiiendi  Two-thirds  of 
it  bdonged  to  him ;  and  then  to  me  only  the  first 
le  of  the  play^  the  whole  fourth  act,  and  the 
half  or  somewhat  mme  of  the  fifth. 
The  pamphleteers,  I  k|xiw,  do  very  boldly  in- 
mnuate,  that  before  the  acting  ofit^  I  took  the  whok 
fl0f  to  myse^\  hut  finding  afterwards  hew  ill  success 
ii  had  upon  the  stage^  I  threw  as  much  of  it  as 
^Qsubfy  I  could  ufon  my  fellow.  Now  here  are  three 
daauied  lies  crowded  together  into  a  very  little 
loom :  first,  that  I  assumed  any  part  of  it  to  my- 
a^ which  I  had  not  written;  wherein  I  appeal^ 
not  only  to  my  particular  acqiudntance,  but  to 

*  Probably  R^LiGio  Laici,  which  was  first  published 
in  i68s. 
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the  whole  company  of  actors^  who  will  witness  finr 
me^  that  in  all  the  rehearsals  I  never  pretended  to 
any  one  scene  of  Mr.  Lee's^  but  did  him  all 
imaginable  right  in  his  title  to  the  greater  part  of 
it  I  hope  I  may  without  vanity  affirm  to  tfaib 
worlds  that  I  never  stood  in  need  of  borrowing 
another  man's  reputation ;  and  I  have  been  as 
little  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  lajring  claim  to  any 
thing  which  was  not  my  own.  Nay,  I  durst  almost 
refer  myself  to  some  of  the  angry  poets  oh  the 
other  side,  whether  I  have  not  rather  countenanced 
and  assisted  their  beginnings,  than  hindered  them 
fit>m  rising.  The  two  other  felsities  are,  the  HI 
success  of  the  play^  and  my  disowning  if.  The 
fixmer  is  manifestly  without  foundation,  for  it 
succeeded  beyond  my  very  hopes,  having  heca 
frequently  acted,  and  never  without  a  considerable 
audience  :  and  then  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  that 
having  no  ground  to  disown  it,  I  did  not  disown 
it ;  but  the  universe  to  a  nut-shell  that  I  did  not 
disown  it  for  want  of  success,  when  it  succeeded 
so  much  beyond  my  expectation.  But  my  malig- 
nant adversaries  are  the  more  excusable  for  this 
coarse  method  of  breaking  in  upon  truth  and 
good  manners,  because  it  is  the  only  way  they, 
have  to  gratify  the  genius  and  interest  of  the  fic- 
tion together;  and  never  so  much  pains  taken 
neither  to  so  very,  very  little  pmpose.  They  decry 
the  play,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  has  the 
effect  of  a  recommendation.  They  call  it  a  Jull 
entertainment  *i  and  that  is  a  dangerous  word,  I 
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must  confess,  from  one  of  the  greatest  masters  in 
human  natuie  of  that  faculty.''  Now  I  can  fbr« 
give  them  this  reproach  too,  after  all  the  rest ;  for 
this  play  does  openly  discover  the  original  and  root 
of  the  practices  and  principles  both  of  their  party 
md  cause ;  and  they  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  trains  and  mazes  of  rebellion,  that  there  is 
aothing  new  to  them  in  the  whole  histcHy.  Or 
what  if  it  were  a  little  insipid^-^— there  was  no  con- 
juring that  I  remember  in  Pope  Joan  ;  and  the 
Lakcashirb  Witches  ^  were  without  doubt  the 
most  insipid  jades  that  ever  flew  upon'a  stage ;  and 
yet  even  these,  by  the  &vour  of  a  party,  made  a 
diift  to  hold  up  (heir  heads.  Now  if  we  have  out- 
done these  plays  in  their  own  dull  way,  their 
authors  have  some  sort  of  privilege  to  throw  the 
Si8t  stone ;  but  we  shall  rather  choose  to  yield 

^  The  person  meant  was  Thomas  Shadwell,  by  whom^ 
m  we  shall  presently  find,  Dryden  supposed  the  rough 
draft  of  "  The  Defence,"  &c.  to  be  drawn.  This  writer 
and  our  author  were  now  at  open  war,  Shadweli  having 
attacked  him  in  1682,  (in  consequence  of  his  having 
written  Absalom  and  Achitophel,)  in  a  Satire  entitled 
The  Tory  Poets,  which  was  levelled  at  Dryden  and 
Otway,  and  gave  birth  probably  to  our  author's  Mac 
Flecnoe,  of  which  the  first  edition,  I  believe,  was  pub- 
lished in  1682. 

•  The  Female  Prelate,  being  the  History  of  the 
life  and  Death  of  Pope  Joan,  a  tragedy  by  Eliuinah 
Settle,  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  published  in 
1680.  The  Lancashire  Witches,  a  comedy  by  Shad- 
well,  was  printed  in  ijSSa. 
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die  point  of  ddbess,  thaai  contend  for  k  agatast 
go  indiBputable  a  claim. 

But  mailers  of  state  (it  seems)  are  eanvassed  am 
iite  stagej  and  things  of  the  gravest  ioncemment  tkera 
managed:  and  who  were  the  aggfeasovs^I  beaeed^ 
you,  but  a  few  iactiouB^  popular  hoDdings^  that  hep 
tampering  the  theatresy  and  by  pcriatMiing  tlis 
people^  made  a  f^yhouse  more  seditious  than  m 
cettventicle ;  so  that  the  loyal  party  crave  only  tiv 
aaime  finedom  of  defending  the  gGwrermneiit,  whida 
dse  other  took  beforehand  of  exposing  and  da-i 
&nflng  it  There  was  no  comidaint  of  aoy  din 
ordkasfof  the  stage  in  the  bustle  that  was  madb 
(eren:  to  the  forming  of  a  party)  to  ujiiold  a  fiaw 
of  dieirs.  ^  Upon  the  first  day  the  whole  Actkni^ 
ioi  a  menneF^  appeared ;  but  after  one  s^t  c^  it^ 
they  sent  their  proxies  of  serving-men  and  portcftk 
to  clap  in  the  right  of  their  patrons ;  and  it  was 

9  Probably  Shadwell's  play  already  mentionecL  1% 
that  comedy  there  i<  a  character  of  an  Irish  Priest,  called 
Teague  O'Di^euly,  which  gave  great  ofience  to  the^ 
Papists;  **'  They  came  resolved  (says  the  author)  to  lui# 
it,  right  or  wrongs  and  had  gotten  mercenary  fellows,vidK^ 
Were  such-  fools  that  they  did  not  know  when  to  hiss ;  and* 
this  was  evident  to  all  the  audience.  It  was  wonderful-  tDi 
«ee  men  of  great  quality,  and  gentlemen,  in  so  mean  m 
combination.  But  to  my  great  satisfaction,  they  came  oflp 
aS' meanly  as  I  could  wish.  I  had  so  numerous  an  assembly 
of  the  best  sort  of  men,  who  stood  so  generously  in  myt 
defence  for  the  three  first  days,  they  quashed  all  the  vain* 
attempts  of  my  enemies ;  the  inconsiderable  party  oC 
hissers  yielded,  and  the  play  lived  in  spite  of  them/* 
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ifDpoesibfe  ever  to  have  gotten  off  the  xionseDse  of 
fimttQ  bouvafor  haif  a  cvown^'  but  for  the  provU 
deace  of  so  oengruous  an  audience.  Tbits  far^  1 
ptesiime,  the  reckoouig^  ia  even^  for  bad  pbiy)»4)a 
both  sjdeSy  and  fer  fiays  written  for  a  party.  1 
ibaU  $sf  nothii^  of  theii^  poets'  affection  to  the 
government,  unless  upon  an  absolute  and  an 
adigofi  necessity .--^But  to  return  to  the  pretended 
Rurallel;. 

I  have  said  enough  alveady  to  convince  any  iimu» 
^comnxm  sense,  that  there  ndrtiiepwad  nor  could 
bo  any  Parallel'  intended  ;  and  it  will  farthei  ap« 
pear  f^om  the  nature  of  the  subject,  there  beings 
ttovolation  betwixt  Henry  theThivd  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  except  that  of  the  King'a  marrying  intoi 
the  fawiy  of  Lorraine;  If  a  comparison^  had  been 
designed,  how  easy  had  it  beeo  either  to-  have 
found  a  story^  0t  to-  have  invented  one,  whcfe  the 
tks  of  nature  hod  been  nearer  ^  if  we  consider 
their  aotions  or  their  person^  a  much  less,  proper^ 
tioft  wiH  be  yet  found  betwixt  them  ;  and  if  we 
b^te  the  popularity,  perhaps  none  at  all.  If  we 
eonsider  them  in  reference  to  their  parties,  the  one 
was  manifestly  the  leader ;  the  other,  at  the  wcHi^t, 
is  but  misted.  The  designs  of  the  one  tended 
Ofienly  to  usurpation ;  those  of  the  other  may  yet 
be  interpreted  more  &trly ;  and  I  hope  from  the 
oatui^  can^Dur  and  probity  of  his  temper,  that  it 

^  The  price,,  at  thi»  time,  of  admission  into  the  boxer 
eC  tha  theatre.    . 
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will  come  to  a  perfect  submission  and  reconcile* 
ment  at  last.  But  that  which  perfectly  destroys 
this  pretended  Parallel  is,  that  our  picture  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  is  exactly  according  to  the  original 
in  the  history :  his  actions,  his  manners^  nay,i 
sometimes  his  very  words  are  so  justly  copied^  thafc 
whoever  has  read  him  in  Davila,  sees  him  the 
same  here.  There  is  no  going  out  of  the  way^  na 
dash  of  a  pen  to  make  any  by-feature  resembte 
him  to  any  other  man  ;  and  indeed,  excepting  his 
ambition,  there  was  not  in  France,  or  perhaps  in 
any  other  country,  any  man  vain  enough  to  hope 
he  could  be  mistaken  for  him  ;  so  that  if  we  would 
have  made  a  Parallel,  we  could  not.  And  yet  If 
fimcy^  that  where  I  make  it  my  business  to  draw 
likeness,  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  judge  who 
sat  for  the  picture. 

For  the  Duke  of  Guise's  return  to  Paris  con<^: 
trary  to  the  King's  order,  enough  already  has  been^ 
said.  It  was  too  con^derable  in  the  story  to  be 
omitted,  because  it  occasioned  the  mischiefs  that 
ensued;  but  in  this  likeness,  which  was  only 
casual,  no  danger  followed.  I  am  confident  there 
^  was  none  intended ;  and  am  satisfied  that  none 
was  feared.  But  the  argument  drawn  from  our 
evident  design  is  yet,  if  possible,  more  convincingw 
The  first  words  of  the  Prologue  spake  the  play  to 
be  a  Parallel,  and  then  you  are  immediately  in-> 
formed  how  far  that  Parallel  extended,  and  ot 
what  it  is  so : — ^^  the  Holy  League  begot  the  Cove- 
nant, Guisards  got  the  Whig,**  &c.     So  then  it  is 
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not^  as  the  snarling  authors  of  the  Reflections  tell 
you^  a  Parallel  of  the  men^  but  of  the  times ;  a 
Parallel  of  the  factions  and  of  the  leaguers.  And 
every  one  knows  that  this  Prologue  was  written 
before  the  stopping  of  the  play.  Neither  was  the 
name  altered*  on  any  such  account  as  they  insi- 
nuate^  but  laid  aside  long  before^  because  a  book 
called  the  Parallel  had  been  printed^  resembling 
the  French  League  to  the  English  Covenant ;  and 
therefore  we  thought  it  not  convenient  to  make 
use  of  another  man's  title.  The  chief  person  in 
the  tragedy,  or  he  whose  disasters  are  the  subject 
of  it,  may  in  reason  give  the  name  ;  and  so  it  was 
called  TSie  Duke  of  Guise.  Our  intention 
therefore  was  to  make  the  play  a  Parallel  betwixt 
the  Holy  League  plotted  by; the  house  of  Guise 
and  its  adherents,  with  the  Covenant  plotted  by 
the  Rebels  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
and  those  of  the  new  Association, '  which  was  the 
spawn  of  the  old  Covenant. 

*  The  title  originally  intended  was.  The  Parallel. 

'  A  paper  was  found  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  study,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  framed  by  him,  containing  a 
plan  of  an  Association,  which  may  be  found  at  length 
in  Eachard's  History  of  England,  p.  1015  ;  one  object  of 
which  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the 
throne.  One  of  the  clauses  contained  a  curious  engage- 
ment— to  obey  the  orders  of  the  present  parliament 
during  its  sitting;  and  if  it  should  be  prorogued  or  dis- 
solved,  then  to  yield  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  major 
part  ofthcAssociators.  Along  with  this  paper  was  found 
another,  containing  alphabetical  lists  of  persons  in  the 
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But  tbi9  parallel  is  plain,  that  the  excln^on  Of 
the  lawful  heir  was  the  main  design  of  both  parties  t 
and  that  the  endeavours  to  get  the  lieutenancy  of 
France  established  on  the  head  of  the  league^  k 
in  cf{ect  the  ^ame  with  oflering  to  get  the  miHtia 
out  of  the  King*s  hands^  (as  declared  by  puliament,) 
and  consequently  that  the  power  of  peace  and  war 
Aouid  be  wholly  in  the  people.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  tumtdts  in  the  city,  in  the  chcrice  of  thdr 
officers,-  ha^e  had  no  small  resemblance  with  a 
Parisian  rabble  :  and  I  am  afraid  that  both  thek 
Action  and  ours  had  the  same  good  lord.  1 
believe  also,  that  if  Julian^  had  been  written  and 
calculated  for  the  Parisians,  as  it  was  for  o«r 
sectaries,  one  of  their  Sherifis  might  have  mistalMt 
too,  and  called  him  Julian  the  Apostle.  I  suppoM 
I  need  not  push  this  point  any  farther;  where  the 
parallel  was  intended,  I  am  certain  it  will  reach  t 
but  a  larger  account  of  the  proceedings  in  die 

several  counties  of  England,  under  the  heads  of  ffortfy 
Mm,  and  Men  worthy.  By  H^ortky  Men  were  meant  all 
the  staunch  Republicans.  Tlie  others  were  the  Rofalkts, 
"^Men  worthy  to  be  Hanged.  A  bill  of  indictment  for 
High  Treason  against  Lord  Shaftesbury,  grounded  oa 
this  and  mher  evidence,  being  presented  to  the  Gnad 
Jury  at  the  Old  Baily,  Nov.  24,  1681,  they  returned  tfaft 
bill  Ignoramus.  The  city  Sheriffs,  Shute  and  Pilkingtoiiu 
were  active  partisans  in  behalf  of  Shaftesbury. 

^  Julian,  the  Apostate,  &c,  by  Samuel  Johnson^ 
8vo.  1682  ;  a  tract  written  against  the  doctrine  of  passivf 
obedience  and  non-resistance.  The  learned  Dr.  Geoff]gc 
Hickes  published  an  answer  to  it.  entitled  Jovian.  8vo» 
168a. 
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mty  i9ay  be  p^^^ctei  i?i9Qi  n  biemr  bw4>  fmd  I 

We  no  reason  to  for^st^l  it*  In  (L^e  flMian  tipof^ 
IWQ^i^^  tj^ra  has  been  no  actual  rebdtioi)^^  the 
JiKitipii  triwwph  in  their  Ipyrfty;  wbiph  if  it  wc*P 
I9iit  «f  pnfu^ple^  all  ^r  4ivi6ioQ6  wQuld  SOPQ  be 
Oidedy  m4  we  the  happy  poQple  wfaoch  Gq9  9n<l 
the  Qoqatitutioii  of  our  govermneiH  h^ve  pi^  U8 
]»  c(m^tii>n  to  be ;  but  ap  lo9g  im9  they  take  it 
Ibr  a  niai^  that  the  Kmg  is  biK  an  officer  in 
tmH,  tbAt  the  peoi^  or  th^'  ve^reaeptttive9»  are 
inpenor  to  bii^^  judges  of  miscarriages,  and  have 
ffmcr  of  revowtion,  U  i»  a  plain  woe  that  wbeni- 
im*  they  pJkMo  they  may  take  up  wm  ;  and 
a(K:Qpdingtothek4o^ine^lawfi4}ytoo.  Letthew 

jiipliy  nentunpf ;  this  onaofMniofi^  a»  in  conscienoe 

and  law  they  are  bo^nd  tc^  40>  because  both 
leriptiKa  an4  iacta  of  parlMW^vH  »btige  them  to 
ks  and  we  will  then  thankr.their  obeiiitnoe  for  our 
qti^i  whane^  now  we  are  Poly  beholding  to 
iAam  4ar  their  %r.  The  miaeio^  «f  the  bat  mr 
m;  yftt  itp^  fvefb  iia  all  men^a  memory ;  and  they 
m»  99t  .feb(^»  only  beeattse  they  havfebeen  90  too 
j|ile)yt  ^  author  oif  theirs  baa  told  us  roundly 
Ihe  We^t  Country  ffovexh  t  Chad  tat  mun  ehiese, 
m4cka4i*\  their  atomach  is  as  good  as  ever  it 
)KII9,  but  the  mischief  on't  t^  they  bx^  ettfaer 
xnnis^pled^  or  want  their  teeth.  If  there,  were  u 
mmy  hrMkki  now  in  England  as  there  wate 
Cteiatiana  in  th^  empim  when  JuHaa  rcj^gned^  I 
doubt  we  should  not  find  them  much  inclined  to 

passjive  0b«4iaoce;  and  Ourst  ya  Mff^  wo\M  be 
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oflencr  preached  upon  than  Give  to  Cesar^  txctyi 
in  the  sense  Mr.  Hunt  means  it. 

Having*  clearly  shewn  wherein  the  parallel  con^ 
sisted,  which  no  man  can  mistake^  who  does  not 
wilfully,  I  need  not  justify  myself  in  what  concerhs 
the  isacred  person  of  hisi  Majesty.  Neither  the 
French  histoiy  nor  our  own  could  have  supplied 
me,  nor  Plutarch  himself,  were  he  now  alive^ 
could  have  found  a  Greek  or  Roman  to  have 
compared  to  hijn  in  that  eminent  virtue  of  his 
clemency ;  even  his  enemies  must  acknowledge 
it  to  be  superlative,  because  they  live  by  it.  Fa? 
be  it  fiiom  flattery,  if  I  say, — that  there  is  nothinjj 
under  heaven  which  can  furnish  me  witti  a  pa- 
rallel ;  and  that  in  his  mercy  he  is  of  all  men  the 
truest  image  of  his  Maker. 

Henry  the  Third  was  a  prince  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter ;  he  had,  as  an  old  historian  says  of  another^* 
magfios  vir4utesy  nee  minora  vitia :  but  amongst 
those  virtues  I  do  not  find  his  forgiving  qualities 
to  be  much  celebrated.  That  he  was  deeply 
engaged  in  the  bloody  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
is  notoriously  known  ;  and  if  the  relation  printed 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Villeroy  be  true,  he  confesses 
there  that  the  Admiral  having  brought  him  and 
the  Queen  Mother  into  suspicion  with  his  brother 
then  reigning,  for  endeavouring  to  lessen  his  au- 
thority, and  draw  it  to  themselves,  he  first  designed 
his  accuser's  death  by  Maurevel^  who  shot  him 

^  Said  of  Alexander,  I  forget  by  what  historian. 
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with  a  cafbine^  but  fiiiled  to  kill  him ;  after  which^ 
he  pushed  on  the  King  to  that  dreadful  revenge 
which  immediately  succeeded.  It  is  true  the 
provocations  were  high ;  there  had  been  reiterated 
rdl)ellions3  but  a  peace  was  now  concluded ;  it  was 
solemnly  sworn  to  by  both  parties^  and  as  great 
an  assurance  of  safety  given  to  the  Protestants  as 
the  word  of  a  King  and  publick  instruments  could 
malib  it.  Therefore  the  punishment  was  execrable;. 
and  it  pleased  Gob^  (if  we  may  dare  to  judge  of 
bis -secret  providence,)  to  cut  off  that  King  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  youthj  to  blast  his  successor  in 
his  undertakings,  to  raise  against  him  the  Duke  of 
Cruise,  the  complotter  and  executioner  of  that 
ipihuman  action,  (who  by  the  Divine  Justice  fell 
afterwards  into  the  same  snare  which  he  had  lai3  for 
Others,)  and  finally,  to  die  a  violent  death  himself^ 
knurdered  by  a  priest,  an  enthusiast  of  his  own 
religion.  From  these  premises  let  it  be  concluded, 
if  reasonably  it  can,  that  we  could  draw-  a  parallel, 
wh^re  the  lines  were  so  diametrically  opposite. 
We  were  indeed  obliged  by  the  laws  of  poetry  to 
cast  into  shadows  the  vices *of  this  prince;  for  an 
f^Lcdlent  critick  ^  has  lately  told  us,  that  when  a 
King  is  named,  a  Hero  is  supposed  :  it  is  a  reve- 
rence due  to  majesty  to  make  the  virtues  as  con- 
q)icuous,  and  the  vices  as  obscure  as  we  can 
po^ibly ;  and  this  we  own  we  have  either  per- 
iprmed,  or  at  jeast  endeavoured.     But  if  we  were 

*  Rymer,  in  his  Essay  •'  on  the  Tragedies  of  the  last 
Age",  p.  6i. 


more  fatmirable  to  that  c^bamct^  tlMil  the  OciMSe*' 
tiees  of  hidtcMy  would  all6W,  wc  hftV6  been  fer  ftoftl 
dirhinnhing  a  greater y  by  dfawuig  it  into  €0K1(I|A« 
rison.  Yoii  may  Me  throdgh  the  tvhol6  {ilfty  H 
KiAg  nsitui^ly  severei  toA  a  resolution  carried  dtt 
to  reyenge  himielf  to  the  uttermost  on  the  rehidk 
liduB   oonsp}fbt(M.      Thftt   thin  y^2&   MmetimM 

shaken  by  tettdnri  (A  ^licy  and  pitys  (6  eonfbased  i 
but  it  dwayei  returned  with  greater  /brce,  fifid 
ended  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  his  enemiw.  In  dfb 
mean  tim6  w6  eannot  but  observe  the  >vtmderfbl 
Idyalty  on  the  other  side ;  that  the  play  Wtts  to  b6 
stopp^d^  because  the  ICing  wb6  represented.  M^jf 
we  have  many  Such  prooft  of  their  duty  Attd' 
respect !  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  thdtt 
here.  It  id  to  be  siippdsed  that  hid  Majesty  hbft^ 
self  was  made  acquainted  with  this  objection  ;  if 
he  wer6  so/  he  was  the  supreme  and  only  judge  ti 
it^  and  then  the  event  justifies  lis :  if  it  w«m 
icibpected  only  by  those  whom  he  commanded^  it 
li  hard  if  his  own  officers  and  servants  should  tMt 
dee  ad  much  ill  in  it  as  other  men^  and  be  ii 
Willing  to  prevent  it,  especially  when  there  Was  no 
solioltation  used  to  have  it  aeted.  It  is  known 
that  noble  person  to  whom  It  was  referred  id  A 
severe  critick  on  good  dende^  decency,  and  moifft^ 
lity ;  and  I  (^an  assure  the  worlds  that  the  rulM 
of  Horace  are  more  &miliar  to  him  than  they  ai% 
to  me.  He  remembers  too  well  that  the  vefm 
conuedia  was  banished  from  the  Athenian  theatre 
ior  its  too  much  licence  in  representing  persons^ 
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md  would  liever  have  pardoned  it  in  this  car  any 
play. 

What  opinion  Henry  the  Third  had  of  his 
Apocessor^  is  evident  from  the  words  he.spoke  upon 
hia  death-bed :  ^^  He  exhorted  >  the  nobility  (says 
DaTila)  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  Navarre,  to 
iriiom  the  kingdom  of  ri^t  belonged,  and  that 
they  should  not  stick  at  the  difference  of  religion  ; 
tot  both  the  King  of  Navarre,  a  man  <rf*  a  sincens 
noble  nature,  would  in  the  end  return  into  the 
iKMraA  of  the  church,  and  the  Pope  being  better 
informed^  would  receive  him  into  his  fevour,  to 
imvent  the  ruin  of  the  whole  kingdook'*  I  hope 
I  fhali  not  need  in  this  quotatioa  to  defend  myself^ 
m  if  it  were  my  opinion  that  the  Pope  has  any 
ijght  to  di^KMe  of  kingdoms;  my  meaning  is 
evident,  that  the  King^s  judgment  of  his  bnother- 
iilrkw  wis  the  same  which  I  have  copied ;  and  I 
must  &rther  add  from  Davila,  that  the  arguments 
I  hive  used  in  ddence  of  that  succession  were 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  King's  answer  to  ,  the 
I>eputies,  as  they  may  be  seen  more  at  lai^e  in 
fag^  730  and  731  of  the  first  edition  of  that 
llialory  in  Kn^ish*  There  the  three  Estates,  to 
iJbe  wonder  of  all  men,  jointly  concurred  in  cutting 
off  die  succession  ;  the  Clergy,  who  were  managed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and  Cardinal  <^ 
Guise,  were  the  first  who  promoted  it ;  and  the 
Commons  and  Nobility  afteiwards  consented,  as 
referring  themselves  (says  our  author)  to  the 
Clergy ;  so  that  there  was  only  the  King  to  stand. 
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iti  the  gap ;  and  he  by  artifice  diverted  that  storm 
which  was  breaking  upon  posterity. 

The  crown  was  then  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb 
of  its  authority,  and  the  King,  in  a  manner,  stood 
single,  and  yet  preserved  his  negative  entire ;  biit 
if  the  Clergy  and  Nobility  had  been  on  his  part  of 
the  balance,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
the  meeting  of  those  Estates  at  Blois  had  healed 
the  breaches  of  the  nation,'  and  not  forced  him  to 
the  ratio  ultima  regum ;  which  is  never  to  be 
praised,  nor  is  it  here,  but  only  excused  as  the  last 
result  of  his  necessity.  At  for  the  parallel  betwixt 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and  any  other  prince  now 
living,^  what  likeness  the  God  of  Nature  and  the 
descent  of  virtues  in  the  same  channel  have  pro* 
duced,  is  evident ;  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the 
nation  certainly  is  happy  where  the  royal  virtues 
of  the  progenitors  are  derived  on  their  descen- 
dants. 

In  that  scene,  it  is  true,  there  is  but  one  of  the 
three  Estates  mentioned,  but  the  other  two  are 
virtually  included ;  for  the  Archbishop  and  Car- 
dinal are  at  the  head  of  the  deputies ;  and  that 
the  rest  are  mute  persons  every  critick  understands 
the  reason, — ne  quarta  loqui  fersona  laharet.  I  am 
never  willing  to  cumber  the  stage  with  many 
speakers,  when  I  can  reasonably  avoid  it,  as  here  I 
might.  And  what  if  I  had  a  mind  to  pass  over 
the  Clergy  and  NobiMty  of  France  in  silence,  and 

*  Charles  II.  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
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to  excuse  them  from  joining  in  so  illegal  and  so 
ungodly  a  decree  ?  Am  I  tied  in  poetry  to  the 
strict  rules  of  history  ?  J  have  followed  it  in  this 
pky  more  closely  than  suited  with  the  laws  of  the 
dnttna ;  and  a  great  victory  they  will  have  who 
^all  discover  to  the  world  this  wonderful  secretj 
that  I  have  not  observed  the  uqities  of  place  and 
time ;  but'  are  they  better  kept  in  the  farce  of 
Thb  LiBSRTiNs  Dbstroy'd  ?^  It  was  our  common 
business  here  to  draw  the  parallel  of  the  times^ 
and  not  to  xr^c  an  exact  tragedy;  For  this  once 
mc  were  resolved  to  err  with  honest  Shakspeare ; 
neither  can  Catiline  or  Sejanus,  (written  by  the 
great  master  of  our  art^)  stand  excused  any  more 
than  we  from  this  exception ;  but  if  we  must  be 
criticised^  some  plays  of  our  adversaries  may  be 
exposed,  and  let  them  reckon  their  gains  when 
the  dispute  is  ended. 

I  am  Accused  of  ignorance,  for  speaking  of  the 
third  Estate  as  not  sitting  in  the. same  house  with 
Hthe  other  two.  Let  not  those  gentlemen^  mistake 
themselves ;  there  are  many  things  in  plays  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  country  in  which  we  live ; 
I  spoke  to  the  understanding  of  an  flnglish  audi* 
ence.  Our  three  Estates  now  sit,  and  have  long 
done  so,  in  two  houses ;  but  our  records  bear  wit* 
ness  that  they,  according  to  the  French  custom, 
have  sat  in  one ;  that  is,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  within  the  bar,  and  the  commons  without 

^  Shadwell's  tragedy  enticed  TuR  Libertine,  printed 
in  1676, 
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it.  If  that  custom  had  been  still  continued  here^ 
it  should  have  been  so  represented ;  but  being 
otherwise^  I  was  forced  to  write  so  as  to  be  un* 
derstood  by  our  own  countrymen.  If  these  be 
C'^^^^'^^^  ^  ^ii^  V^^  ^han  either  of  us  two  has 
fidlen  into  greater ;  and  the  proofs  are  ready  when- 
ever the  suit  shall  be  recommenced. 

1^.  Hunt^  the  Jehu  of  the  party,  begins  yetf 
furiously  with  me,  and  says,  I  havc^  already  con- 
demned the  charter  and  city,  and  have  executed 
the  magistrates  in  effigy-mpon  the  stage,  in  a  phy 
called  The  Dckb  of  Guisb,  frequently  acted  and 
applauded^  &c» 

Compare  the  latter  end  of  this  sentence  with 
what  the  two  authors  of  the  Reflections,  or  perhaps 
the  associating  club  of  the  Devil  Tavern  write 
in  the  beginning  of  their  libel : — "  Never  was 
mountain  delivered  of  such  a  mouse ;  the  fiercest 
tones  have  been  ashamed  to  defend  this  piece  ; 
they  who  have  any  sparks  of  wit  anmng  them  are 
so  true  to  their  pleasure,  that  they  will  not  suffer 
dulness  to  pass  upon  them  for  wit,  nor  tediousness 
for  diversion  ;  which  is  the  reason  that  this  piece 
has  not  met  with  the  expected  applause  :  I  never 
saw  a  play  more  deficient  in  wit,  good  characters 
or  entertainment,  than  this  is.** 

Fbr  shame,  gentlemen,  pack  your  evidence  « 
littfe  better  against  another  time.  You  see,  my 
liord  Chief  Baron  has  delivered  his  opinion,  th«t ' 
the  play  was  frequently  acted  and  applauded ;  but 
you  of  the  jury  have  found  Ignoramus  on  the  wit 
and  the  success  of  it.     Oates^  Dugdale,  and  Tur* 


berville^*  neiyer  dubgreed  more  than  you  do :  let 
t»  know  at  last  which  of  the  witnesses  are  true 
protestants,  and  which  ard  Irish«  But  it  seems 
jour  authors  had  oOntrary  dettgns:  Mn  Hunt 
dknigfat  fit  to  ^y^  it  was  frequently  acted  ami 
applauded,  beoande,  says  he,  it  wall  intended  id 
pfOToke  the  rabble  into  tumults  and  disorder* 
Now  if  it  were  not  seen  fiequently,  this  argument 
would  lose  somewhat  of  its  force.  The  Reflector^0 
buflineft  went  another  way ;  it  was  to  be  allowed 
no  reputation,  no  success,  but  to  be  damned  root 
and  branch,  to  prevent  the  prejudice  it  might  do 
their  party :  accordingly^  as  much  as  in  them  ky^ 
th^  have  drawn  a  bill  of  exclusion  for  it  on  the 
stage.  But  what  rabble  was  it  to  provoke  ?  Are 
the  audience  of  a  playhouse,  which  afe  generally 
persons  of  honour,  rK>blemen,  and  ladies,  or  at 
worst;  as  one  cf  your  authors  calls  his  gallanti^' 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  the  town,*  are 
these  the  rabble  of  Mr.  Hunt  ?  I  have  seen  a 
rabble  at  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey's  night,^  and 

*  Ia£imOUs  witnesMiS  in  the  busineM  of  the  Popish 
Plot.  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  who,  as  a  Justice  of 
Peace,  had  taken  the  information  of  Titus  Oates  con« 
ccrnitig  the  Popish  Plot,  was  murdered  in  October  1678. 

♦  In  ShadwellS  Epsom  Wells,  a  comedy,  i673,t)uree 
^thegfMsnis  Mre  Called  mm  of  wit  Md  pleasure. 

9  For  some  years  after  the  Popish  Plot,  it  was  customary 
oa  the  17th  of  Nov.  (Q.  Elizabeth's  birth-day,)  to  make 
a  mock*proce$sion  of  Friars,  Nuns,  &c.  in  whici\  the 
e^gies  of  Sir  Eximondbury  Godfrey  and  the  Pope  were 
borne,  and  the  latter  was  bufht.  See  p.  93. 
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have  beard  of  such  a  name  as  true  Protestant 
Meeting-houses ;  but  a  rabble  is  not  to  be  prcK 
voked,  where  it  never  comes.  Indeed,  we  had 
one  in  this  tragedy,  but  it  was  upon  the  stage  ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  your  Reflectors  would 
break  the  glass  which  has  shewed  them  their  own^ 
faces.  The  business  of  the  theatre  is  to  expose 
vice  and  folly ;  to  dissuade  men  by  examples  fitim 
one,  and  to  shame  them  out  of  the  other.  And 
however  you  may  pervert  our  good  intentions,  it 
was  here  particularly  to  reduce  men  to  loyalty,  by 
shewing  the  pernicious  consequences  of  rebellioa 
and  popular  insurrections.  I  believe  no  man,  who 
loves  the  government,  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
rabble  in  such  a  posture  as  they  were  represented 
in  our  play.  But  if  the  tragedy  had  ended  oa 
your  side,  the  play  had  been  a  loyal  witty  poem  ; 
the  success  of  it  should  have  been  recorded  by 
immortal  Og  or  Doeg,'  and  the  rabble-scene  should 
have  been  true  protestant^  though  a  whig  devil 
were  at  the  head  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  pray,  where  lies  the  relation 
betwixt  the  tragedy  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
the  charter  of  London  ?  Mr.  Hunt  has  found  a 
rare  connection,  for  he  tacks  them  together  by  the 
kicking  of  the  sheriffs.  That  chain  of  thought 
was  a  little  ominous,  for  something  like  a  kicking 

» In  the  Second  Part  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
printed  in  1682,  Shadwell  is  lashed  under  the  character 
of  Og.    Do£G  in  the  same  poem  is  Elkanah  Settle. 
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has  succeeded  the  printing  of  his  book  ;  and  the 
charter  of  London  was  the  quarrel.  For  my  part 
I'haVe  not  law  enough  to  stdte  that  question;  much 
lew  decide  it;  let  the  charter  shift  for  itself  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  the  government  is  somewhat 
wiser  than  to  employ  my  ignorance  on  such  a 
subject.  My  promise  to  honest  Nat.  Lee  was  the 
only-  bribe  I  had  to  engage  me  in  this  trouble  ;  for 
which  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  escape  scot- 
fitie^  and  I  am  left  in  pawn  for  the  reckoning,  who 
Had  the  least  share  in  the  entertainment.  But  the 
rising,  it  seems,  should  have  been  on  the  true 
Protestants'  side ;  for  he  has  tried,  says  ingenious 
Mr.  Hunt,  what  he  could  do  towards  making  the 
charter  forfeitable,  by  some  extravagancy  and  dis- 
order of  the  people.  A  wise  man  I  had  been 
doubtless  for  my  pains,  to  raise  the  rabble  to  a 
tumult,  where  I  had  been  certainly  one  of  the  first 
men  whom  they  had  limbed,  or  dragged  to  the  next 
convenient  signpost. 

But  on  second  thought,  he  says,  this  ought  not  to 
move  the  citizens.  He  is  much  in  the  right ;  for 
the  rabble  scene  was  written  on  purpose  to.  keep  his 
party  of  them  in  the  bounds  of  duty.  It  is  the 
business  of  factious  men  to  stir  up  the  populace ; 
Sir  Edmond  on  hprseback,  attended  by  a  swinging 
Pope  in  efHgy,  and  forty  thousand  true  Protestants 
for  his  guard  to  execution,  are  a  shew  more  proper 
for  that  design  than  a  thousand  stage-plays. 

Well,  he  has  fortified  his  opinion  with  a  reason^ 
however^  why  the  people,  should  not  be  moved ; 
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becaausQ  I  have  so  maliciously  and  mischievoiialj 
Kpie^^t^  the  King  and  the  King'9  son ;  nay, 
and  his  £ivpurite>  (saith  he^)  the  Duke  top  i  tp 
whom  I  give  the  worst  strokes  of  my  uoluckj 
fiwcy. 

This  need  not  be  answered ;  for  it  i^  already 
jDnnifest,  that  neidier  the  King  nor  the  King's  aoa 
are  represented, — neither  that  son  he  meam^  nor 
any  of  the  rest ;  Gon  bless  them  all  1  What 
strokes  of  my  unlucky  fancy  I  have  given  to  Im 
Royal  Highness^  will  be  seen  ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
alflo  who  strikes  him  worst  apd  most  unluckily. 

^^  The  Duke  of  Guise  (he  tells  us)  ought  19 
have  represented  a  great  prince,  that  had  inserved 
to  some  most  detestable  villany,  to  please  the  rage 
or  lust  of  a.  tyrant;  such  great  courtiers  havi^ 
been  often  ^acrificedj  to  appease  the  fiiries  of  the 
tfrant'a  guilty  conscience ;  to  expiate  fer  his  ain^ 
ud  to  atone  the  peoj[de ;  for  a  tyrant  naturaUy 
stands  in  fear  of  such  wicked  ministers,  is  oib^ 
noxioua  to  the^i^  awed  by  them  ;  and  they  drag 
hivi.to  greater  evils^  iw  their  own  impunity,  tbaif 
they  perpetrated  ibr  bis  pleasure  and  their  awf^, 
aiDdbidon/' 

Sure  be  said  not  all  this  £or  nothing.  I  would 
hnow  of  him  on  what  persons  he  would  fix  i)f§ 
•ting  of  this  ^arp  ^Ure  ?  What  two  they  am^ 
wfaomi  to  use  his  own  words,  he  ^^  ^  waUckiniAf 
and  mischievously  would  represent ?"'  For.  v^ 
part,  I  dare  not  understand  the  villany  of.  his 
W»m»ei  but  jsomciKHiy  was  to  h»ve  b^n  sh^vni 
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« tyrant^  «nd  some  other  ^^  a  gnest  prince,  ituerving 
to  some' detestable  vilianj,  and  to  that  >  tynot^s 
ngt  Und  lust  ;**  this  great  prince  or  coiDtier 
ougbt  to  be  Sacrificed  to  ^tone  the  people  koA 
the  tyrant  is  persuaded,  '^r '  his  own  intsceat,  tA 
grrc'him  tip  to  publick  justice.  I  soy  no  faan, 
bnt  that  he  has  studied  the  law  to  good  pHrpose* 
He  is  dancing  on  the  rope  without  a  metaphor ; 
his  kttowledge  of  the  law  is  the  staff  that  poizes 
him,  and  saves  his  neck.  The  party  indeed  speaks 
out  sometimes ;  for  wickedness  is  not  ahrays  so 
wise  as  to  be  secret,  especially  when  it  is  drifen  to 
despair.  By  some  of  their  discourses  we  fliay 
guess  at  whom  he  points ;  but  he  has  fenced  him- 
self in  with  so  many  evasions,  that  he  is  safe  in  his^ 
sacrilege ;  and  he  who  dares  to  answer  hiiti  tnay 
become  noxious.  It  fs  true,  he  breaks  a  little  out 
of  the  clouds  within  two  paragraphs  ;  for  tkereiie. 
tells  you,  that  "  Caius  Cspsar  (to  give  unto  O^ssf 
the  things  that  were  CaBsar^s)  was  in  the  Catiline 
conspiracy  :**  a  fine  insinuation  this,  to  be  sneered 
at  hy  his  party,  and  yet  not  to  be  taken  hcM  of 
by  publick  justice.  They  would  be  glad,  now, 
that  I  or  any  man  should  bolt  out  their  covert- 
treason  for  them ;  for  then*  loophole  is  ready,  that 
the  Caesar  here  spoken  of  was  a  private  man.  But 
the  application  of  the  text  declares  the  author's  to 
be  another  Caesar ;  which  is  so  black  and  so  in&- 
mous  an  aspersion,  that  nothing  less  than  t^ 
lughest  clemency  can  leave  it  unpunished.  I  could 
reflect  on  his  ignorance  in  this  phtce^  for  attribu^ng 
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these  words  to  Caesar^  ^^  he  that  is  not  with  us  19 
airamst  us :"  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  them  out 
of  the  New  Testament^  and  that  is  the  l>est 
defence  I  can  make  for  him ;  for  if  he  did  it 
knowingly,  it  was  impiously  done,  to  put  our 
Saviour's  word6  into  Caelsar's  moutb*^  ^  But  his  l^mr 
and  our  gospel  are  two  thjtigs  ;  this  gentleman's 
knowledge  is  not  of  the^fiible,  any  more  than  his 
practice  is  according  to  it.  He  tells  you,  he  will 
give  the  world  a  taste  of  my  atheism  and  impiety ; 
for  which  he  quotes  these  following  verses  in  the 
second  or  third  act  of  The  Duke  of  Guise  : 

-  *•  For  conscience  or  heaven's  fear,  religious  rules, 
**  Are  all  state-bells  to  toll  in  pious  fools," 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  mistaken  in  his  man,  for 
the  verses  are  not  mine,  but  Mr.  Lee's  :  I  asked 
him  concerning  them,  and  have  this  account — that 
they  were  spoken  by  the  devil ;  now,  what  can 
either  ,whig  or  devil  say  more  proper  to  their 
character,  than  that  religion  is  only  a  name,  a 
stalking-horse,  as  errant  a  property  as  godliness 
and  property  themselves  are  aniongst  their  party? 
yet  for  these  two  lines,  which  in  the  mouth  that 
speaks  them  are  of  no  offence,  he  halloos  on  the 
whole  pack  against  me :  judge,  justice,  surrogate, 
and  official,  are  to  be  employed  at  his  suit,  to 
^rect  process;  and  boring  through  the  tongue 
for  blasphemy  is  the  least  punishment  his  charity 
will  allow  me. 

I  find  it  is  happy  for  me  that  he  was  not  made 
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a  judge ;  and  yet  I  had  as  lieve  have  him  my  judge 
as  my  coum^il^  if  my  life  were  at  stake.  My  poor 
Lord  Stafiord*  was  well  helped  up  with.thia 
gentleman  for  his  solicitor  :  no  doubt  he  gave  that 
un&rtunate  nobleman  most  admirable  advice  toi^ 
ward  the  saving  of  his  life;  and  would  have 
lejoiced  exceedingly  to  have  seen  him  cleared.  I 
think  I  have  disproved  his  instance  of  my  atheism  ; 
it.  rraiains  for  him  to  justify  his  religion^  in  putting 
the  words  of  Christ  into  a  heathen's  mouth ;  and 
much  more  in  his  pro&ne  allu3ion  to  the  Scripture 
in  the  other  text, — '^  Give  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's ;"  which,  if  it  be  not  a  profanation 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  sake  of  a  ^ly  witticism,  let 
all  men  but  his  own  party,  judge.  I  am  not 
malicious  enough  to  return  him  the  names  which 
he  has  called  me ;  but  of  all  sins,  I  thank  God  I 
have  always  abhorred  atheism;  and  I  had  need 
be  a  better  Christian  than  Mr.  Hunt-  has  shewn 
himself,  if  I  forgive  him  so  infamous  a  slander. 
.  But  as  he  has  mistaken  our  Saviour  for  Julius 
Caesar,  so  he  would  Pompey  too,  if  he  were  let 
alone ;  to  him  and  to  his  cause,  or  to  the  like 
cause,  it  belonged,  he  says,  to  use  these  words :— « 
^^  he  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us.'*  I  find  he 
cares  not  whose  the  expression  is,  so  it  be  not 
Christ's.  But  how  comes  Pompey  the  Great  to 
be  a  whig  ?   He  was,  indeed^  a  defender  of  the 
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*  William  Howard,  Viscount  Stafford,  who  most 
cruelly  and  unjustly  was  executed  on  a  cliarge  of  being 
concerned  in  the  (fictitious)  Popish  Plot,. Dec.  29,  i68q. 
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ancient  established  Roman  government;  but  Canar 
was  the  whig,  who  took  up  arms  Unlawfully  to 
tubvert  it  Our  liberties  and  our  religion  boih 
ate  safe ;  they  are  secured  to  us  l^  the  laws,  ami 
those  laws  are  executed  under  an  established 
government,  by  a  bvrftilKing.  The  Defender  of 
tar  Faith  is  the  defender  of  our  common  freedom  s 
to  cabal,  to  write,  to  rail  against  this  administni^ 
tion,  am  all  endeavours  to  destroy  the  government  i 
tad  to  oppose  the  succession  in  any  private  tnai^ 
is  a  treasc^fiaUe  practice  against  the  foundation  of 
it.  Pbmpey  very  honourably  maintained  the  liber^ 
of  his  country,  which  was  governed  by  a  com«* 
tnOnWeltlth ;  so  that  there  lies  no  parallel  betwitt 
his  caAse  and  Mr.  Hunt'a,  except  in  the  bam 
notion  of  a  commonwealth,  as  it  is  opposed  tn 
Inonarchy ;  and  that's  the  thing  he  would  obliquei]^ 
slur  upon  us.  Yet  on  these  premises,  he  is  tat 
tmlering  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  grant  oat 
wariants  against  all  those  who  have  aj^Iauddl 
Thb  DuKfi  OP  Guise  ;  as  if  they  committed  a 
iiot  when  they  clapped.  I  suppose  they  paid  fer 
their  places,  as  well  as  he  and  his  party  did,  wh<l 
hissed.  If  he  were  not  half  distracted  for  nM 
being  Lord  Chief  Barod,  methinks  he  should  be 
lawyer  enough  to  advise  my  Lord  Chief  Justtoe 
i)ettef .  To  cfcip  and  hiss  are  the  privileges  dt  A 
fi-eebom  subject  in  a  playhouse ;  th^  buy  them 
with  their  money,  and  their  hands  and  mouths 
are  their  own  property.  It  belongs  to  the  M^ter 
of  the  Revels  to  see  that  no  treason  or  immorality 
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be  in  die  piny ;  but  when  it  is  acted,  let  every 
mm  like  or  dislike  freely :  not  but  th^  respect 
ibould  be  used  too,  in  the  presence  of  the  King, 
lor  by  bis  perKHSsion  the  actot?  lire  allowed :  it  is 
due  IP  bis  person^  as  be  is  sacred,  and  to  tbe 
moeemors^  aa  baiog  aext  related  to  him :  there 
are  opportunities  enow  &)r  men  to  hiss,  who  are 
so  diapoped,  in  tbehr  absence ;  for  whea  the  King 
is  in  aight»  though  but  by  accident,  a  nu^eftctor 
is  re^xieved  from  death.  Tet  such  is  the  duty 
and  good  manners  of  these  good  subjecta^  that 
ib^  Ibrbore  not  some  rudeness  in  bis  Majesty*a 
presence ;  but  when  his  ]Soyal  Highness  and  hi# 
iK>urt  weie  only  thene,  tbey  pushed  it  as  fiu*  as 
ibejr  Aalioe  bad  power ;  and  if  their  party  had  beeo 
diDce  nwnerou$,  the  aj&ont  bad  been  gjceater. 

The  W^i  paragraph  of  our  author's  is  a  pane^ 
^riek  on  tbe  Duke  of  Monmouth^  which  conc^na 
jBOt  me,  who  am  veiy  far  from  detecting  from 
Um.  The  aUigaiions  I  have  had  to  him  were  those 
af  fjiii  oouotenanoe,  jbia  fayiMr^.bia  good  wqrd,  and 
bia  isateem  (  aU  which  I  have  UiLewise  had  in  a 
gpfeater  measure  tinom  iM  exceUeot  Puchess^  tbe 
ptUppiaieas  of  my  poor  unworthy  poetry.  If  J  bad 
itot  greater,  the  &ult  was  never  ia  their  want  o£ 
^ooddess  to  me,  but  in  my  own  backwardnesp  to 
«ak ;  which  has  always,  and  I  believe  wiil  eyer 
keep  me  from  risii^g  io  tbe  w<HJd.  I^jt  this  be 
enough,  with  reasonable  men,  to  cleai  me  from 
ibe  impu.tai*o0  of  an  ungrateful  man,  wHb  which 
my  enefl^ies  have  most  unjustly  taxed  ifte.    If  I 
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am  a  mercenary  scribbler,  th' 
sioners  of  the  Treasury  best  kno 
have  found  me  no  importuiritc  i 
myself  I  deserved  little,  and  i\\< 
desired  much.     I  return   th;U 
disdain  on  my  accusers :  it  is  iir 
consciences  to  suspect  oihi-rs  ; 
stand  or  fell  with  the  cause  i.i  ■ 
and  Country;  never  to  troublr  u\\ 
aspersions  which  I  have  not  ile^cr . 
it  as  a  portion  to  my  children — 
father  who  durst  do  his  duty,     ■ 
covetous  nor  mercenary. 

As  little  am  I  concerned  at  Ui;i( 
my  back-friends,  that  I  have  coni^- 
be  put  on  to  write  as  T  do.    It   th< 
play  in  particular,  that  is  notorious"  - 
them  to  be  false.     For  the  rest  ot 
hatred  of  their  practices  and  pii i . 
enough  to  expose  them,  as  I  liavr 
do  more.     I  do  not  think  as  they  ■! 
I  must  think  treason ;  but  I  musi 
write  as  I  do,  because  I  know,  which 
thinking,   that  I  write  for  a  lawfu' 
government,  against  anarchy,  innovatii  ■ 
tiooi  but  "  these  lies  (as  Prince  Ha. 
Falstaff)  are  as  gross  as  he  that  ma. 
More  I  need  not  say,  for  I  am  accuse, 
witness.     I  fear  not  any  of  their  evideu 
even   hiih  of  Salamanca ;   who,  though 
disowned  his  doctorship  in  Spain,  yet  the 
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their  mj^eribl^  stibsistenee.  1  My  no  mcfte,  btie 
\tt  my  actkjiiS  spttdt  for  me :  spe^iMur  agindor-** 
thht*^  the  trlftl.  , 

JM[uch  leefs  am  I  ooncem^  at  the  noble  name 
Of  Bay»:  that  is  a  bmt  so  iik6  his  own  father/ 
tbKt  he  cannot  ht  miataken  for  any  other  body  i 
they  might  A&  reasonably  have  Cialltd  Tom  Stents 
htAd,  Virgil^  httA  th^  resemblatite  would  have  held 
36  well.  '  .      1  '; 

As  for  knate>  and  syMphant^  and  rascal^  oiWI 
impudent,  and  devil^  and  dldset^nt^and  a  thousffiid 
such  good-moitowa^  I  take  th<«n  to  be  only  name* 
of  j^ties ;  and  could  return  murtherer^  and  cheats 
atid  whig-napper,  and  sodomite ;  and  in  ishorti  the 
gd6dly  number  of  the  fieveo  diiadly  sins^  with  all 
t^lr  kindred  and  relations^  whieh  are  namea  of 
fimita  too;  bat  fiointd  will  be  oftints  in  spite  di 
viliany.  I  believe  they  Would  pass  themdelves 
Upon  us  for  Kuch  a  compound  ad  mithridate>  or 
Venice^trtecle ;  as  if  whiggism  were  an  admirable 
cardial  in  the  vAsOa,  though  the  several  ingredients 
ars  rank  poisodi; 

But  if  I  think  eitho*  Mr.  Hunt  a  villain,  or  kno# 
itiy  ofjny  Reflectors  to  be  ungrateful  rogues>  1  da 
not  owe  them  so  much  kindness  as  to  call  them 
so  i  for  t  tEm  satisfied  that  to  prove  them  either 
would  but  recommend  them  to  their  own  party* 
Yet  if  some  will  needs  make  a  merit  of  their  ini&my^ 

^  The  Duke  of  Buckingham.-— 6y  Torn  Sternhold  he 
means  Tom  Shadwell. 


and  provoke  t  legend  of  their  sordid  iives^  I  think 
th^  must  be  gratified  at  last ;  and  though  I  will 
not  take  the  scavenger'^  empbyment  fiom  him^ 
yet  I  may  be  persuaded  to  point  at  some  men's 
doors,  who  hare  heaps  of  filth  before  them.  But 
this  must  be  when  they  have  a  little  angered  me ; 
Sat  hitherto  I  am  provoked  no  fiuth^  than  to 
iDitle  at  them.  And  indeed^  to  look  upon  the 
urbole  &ction  in  a  lump,  never  was  a  mom  pleasant 
jBght  thaa  to  bebcdd  these  builders  of  a  new  Babel, 
how  ridieulously  they  are  mixed,  and  what  a  rare 
fiOi^sioa  there  is  amongst  them*  Qne  part  of 
4hem  IB  GMfrying  atooe  and  mortar  foe  the  building 
cf  a  meetingTlipuse }  another  aort  understand  not 
diat  language;,  thi^  are  for.  snatchiog  away  thear 
work-^fellowB'  materials  to  tet  up  a  bawdy-house : 
tone  of  thorn  blasf^me,  and  othem  |]my,.and 
kith,  I  believe,  with  equal  godliness  at  bottom  : 
«nie  of  them  am  atheists,  some  sectaries,  yet  all 
tme  protostaatB.  Most  oT  them  love  aU  whores, 
dmt  her  of  Babylon,  In  few  woitli^  any  man  may 
he  ^suhu  he  will,  00  he  be  one  of  thcm«  It  is 
tmugh  to  despise  the  King,  lb  hate;  the. Duke, 
nd  ml  at  the  succeanon  x  after  thos, .  it  is  no 
ttittfr  how  a  man  lives ;  he  b  a  saint  by  infection ; 
he  goes  along  with  the  psrfcy,has  their  mark  upon 
hhn ;  his  wickedness  is  no  inoft  than  frailty  i  their 
ngfateeosness  ia  imputed  to  him :  so  that,  as  igno- 
mit  fiogues  go  out  doctors  when  a  prince  comes 
to  ao  University,  they  hope  at  the  last  day  to 
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take  their  degree  in  a  crowd  of  true  protestahtSy 

and  thrust  unheeded  int6  heaven*  ' 

.    It  is  a  credit  to  be  railed  at  by  such  men  as 

these.    The  chartcsTf-man  in  the  very  title^page^ 

where  he  hangs  out  the  cloth  of  the  city  before 

iiis  book^  gives  it  for  his. motto,  Si  fopulus  vtdt 

^cipiy  dedpiatur ;  as  if  he  should  have  said,  ^'  yoQ 

have  a  mind  to  be  cozened,  and-  the  'devil  give 

:Nfou  good  on*t :''  if  I  cry  a  sirreverence,  aind  yon 

take  it  for  honey,  make  the  best  of  your  bargain. 

For  shame,  good  Christians,  can  you  sufier  such. a 

man  to  starve,  when  you  see  his  desigrr  is  upon 

your  purses  }   He  is  contented  to  expose  the  eate 

rq)resentative  of  your  jparty  on  a  pillpry,  and  is  In 

a  wlay  of  doing  you  more  service  than  a  wom'-<iiit 

:wilnes8,'Who  ^can  hang  nobody  hereafter  but  him:- 

self.'   He  tells  you,  *^  the  papists  clap  their  hands 

:in  the  hopes  they  conceive  of  the  ruin  of- your 

•government/'     IX>es  not  this  single  syllable  jnMtr 

« deserve  a  pennon,  if  he^can  prove  the  goverameot 

to  be  yours,  and  that  the  King  has  nothing  to  do 

in  your  republick  ?  he  continues,  as  if  that  were 

as  sure  and  certain  to  them  as  it  is  to  us,  without 

doubt,  that  they  (the*  papists)  once  fired  the  city^ 

cjust  as  certain  in  your  own  consciences.    I  wish 

the  papists' had  no  more  to  answer  for  than  that 

accusation ;  pray  let  it  be  put  to  the  vote,  and 

resolved  upon  the  question  by  your  whole  party^ 

that  the  north-east  wind  is  not  only  ill-afiected 

to  man  and  beast,  but  is  also  a  tory  or  tantivy- 
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papist^  in  masquerade.  I  am  satisfied^  not  to  have 
^^  so  much  art  left  me  as  to  frame  any  thing  agree- 
able or  verisimilar  ;**  but  it  is  plain  that  he  has,  and 
therefin^  as  I  ought  in  justice,  I  resign  my  laurel^ 
and  my  bays  too,  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  it  is  he  sets  up 
for  the  poet  now,  and  has  the  only  art  to  amuse 
End  to  deceive  the  people.  You  may  6ee  how 
profound  his  knowledge  is  in  poetry  ;  for  he  tells 
you  just  before,  that  "  my  heroes*  are  commonly 
such  monsters  as  Theseus  and  Hercules,  renowned 
.throughout  all  ages  for  destroying.''  Now  Theseus 
and  Hercules,  you  know,  have  been  the  heroes 
of  all  poets,  and  have  been  renowned  through  aU 
ages  for  destropng  monsters,  for  succouring  the  dis- 
tressed, and  fbr  putting  to  death  inhuman  arbitrary 
tyrants.  Is  this  your  oracle  ?  If  he  were  to  write 
the  acts  and  monuments  of  whig  heroes,  I  find 
^ey  should  be  quite  contrary  to  mine :  destroyers 
indeed, — but  of  a  lawful  government ;  murtherers, 
^-but  of  their  fellow-subjects ;  lovers,  as  Hercules 
was  of  Hylas  ;  with  a  journey  at  last  to  hell,  like 
that  of  Theseus. 

But  mark  the  wise  consequences  of  our  author. 
I  have  not,  he  says,  ^*  so  much  art  left  me,  to 
make  any  thing  agreeable  or  verisimilar,  wherewith 
to  amuse  or  deceive  the  people ;"  and  yet  in  the 
vciy  next  paragraph,  *^  my  province  is  to  corrupt 

^  A  toniSfty-papist  was  one  who  was  a  furious  bigot,  and, 
like  a  huntsman,  pursued  his  object  with  great  speed,  and 
inarticulate  clamour.  Tantivi  is  a  note  on  the  hunting- 
horn. 
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the  manners  of  the  nation^  and  lay  waste  their 
morals ;  and  my  endeavours  are  more  happily  ap- 
plied to  extinguish  the  little  remainders  of  the 
virtue  of  the  age.^  Nowl  am.  to  perform  all  this» 
it  seems,  without  making  any  thing  verisimilar  or 
agreeable !  Why,  Pharaoh  never  set  the  Israelite 
such  a  task,  to  build  pyramids  without  brick  or 
straw.  If  the  fool  knows  it  not,  vorisimilitode  and 
agreeableness  are  the  very  tools  to  do  it ;  but  I 
am  willing  to  disclaim  them  both,  rather  than  to 
use  them  to  so  ill  purpose  as  he  has  done. 

Yet  even  this  their  celebrated  writer  knows  no 
more  of  style  and  English,  than  the  northern 
dedicates* ;  as  if  dulness  and  clumianess  were  fiital 
to  the  name  of  Tom.  It  is  true,  he  is  a  fool  in 
three  languages  more  than  the  poet,  for  they  say 
he  understands  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  fitsm 
all  which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  I  acquit  the 
other.  Og  may  write  against  the  King  if  he 
{leases,  so  long  as  he  drinks  for  him ;  and  hia 
writings  will  never  do  the  government  so  much 
harm  as  his  drinking  does  it  good ;  for  true  sub«- 
jects  will  not  be  much  perverted  by  his  libels ;  but 
the  wine-duties  rise  considerably  by  his  claretv 

^  Shadwdl  lived  asmcb  ia  tavenu »  and  was  equally 
noted  for  his  love  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  manners  and  conversation. 

In  a  Session  of  th£  Poets,  written  dhwi  this  time, 
he  is  thus  delineated  : 

*'  Next  into  the  crowd  Tom  Sbadwell  does  wallow,    , 
*\  And  swears  by  his  guts,  his  paunchy  and  his  tallow. 
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He  has  often  called  me  an  atheist  in  print  r  I 
tiwuld  bdieve  more  charitably  ofhim,  and  that  he 
only  goes  the  broad  way,  because  the  other  is  too 
narrow  for  him.  He  may  see  by  this^  I  do  not 
ddight  to  meddle  with  his  course  of  life  and  hi9 
immoralities,  though  I  have  a  long  bead-roll  of 
them.  I  have  hitherto  contented  myself  with  the 
ridiculous  part  of  him,  which  is  enough  in  al^ 
conscience  to  employ  one  man ;  even  without  the 
story  of  his  late  fall  at  the  Old  Devil,  where  he 
broke  no  ribs,  because  the  hardness  of  the  stairs 
eould  rtach  no  bones ;  and  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
wonder  how  he  came  to  fall,  for  I  have  always 
known  him  heavy  :  the  miracle  is,  how  he  got  up 
again.  I  have  heard  c^  a  sea-captain  as  fat  as  he, 
^ffhOj  to  escape  arrests,  would  lay  himself  flat  upon 
the  ground,  and  let  the  bailifiv  carry  him  to  prison 
if  they  could.  If  a  messenger  or  two,  nay,  we 
tiay  put  in  three  or  four,  should  come,  he  has 
fiiendly  advertisement  how  to  escape  them.  But 
to  leave  him,  who  is  not  worth  any  further  con-* 
flideration,  now  I  have  done  laughing  at  him,~- 

*'  Tii  he  that  alone  b«st  pleasei  the  age ; 

*'  Himsetf  and  hia  wife  have  supported  the  stage. 

^  A^lo  %ireU  pleas'd  with  so  bonny  a  lad,  ^ 

"  To  oblige  him«  he  told  him.  he  should  be  huge^lad,  > 

*'  Had  be  half  so  much  wit  as  he  fancied  he  had.      J 

"  However,  to  please  so  jovial  a  wit, 

"  And  to  keep  him  In  humour,  Apollo  thought  fit 

"  To  bid  him  drini  on^  and  to  keep  bis  old  trick 

**  Of  railing  at  poets,—*"  •  ..  - 
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would  every  man  knew  his  own  talent^  and-  that, 
they  who  are  only  bom  for  drinking,  would  let 
both  poetry  and  prose  alone  ! 

I  am  weary  with  tracing  the  absurdities  and 
mistakes  of  our  great  lawyer,  some  of  which  indeed 
are  wilful ;  as  wheie  he  calls  the  Trimmers '  ^*  the 
m(M^  moderate  sort  of  tones/*  It  seems  those 
pcditicians  are  odious  to  both  sides,  for  neither  own 
them  to  be  theirs.  We  know  them,  and  so  does 
he  too  in  his  conscience,  to  be  secret  whigs,  if 
they  are  any  thing ;  but  now  the  designs  of  whigr 
gism  arb  openly  discovered^  they  tack  about  to 
save  a  stake ;  that  is,  they  will  not  be  villains  to 
their  ,own  ruin.  While  the  government  was  tgr 
be  destroyed,  and  there  was  probability  of  com- 
passing it,  no  men  were  so  violent  as  they ;  but 
since  their  fortunes  are  in  hazard  by  the  law,  and 
their  places  at  court  by  the  King's  displeasure^ 
they  pull  in  their  horns,  and  talk  more  peaceably  ; 
in  order,  I  suppose,  to  their  vehemence  on  the 
right  side,  if  they  were  to  be  believed.  For  in 
laying  of  colours,  they  observe  a  medium ;  black 
and  white  are  too  far  distant  to  be  placed  directly 
by  one  another,  without  some  shadowings  to  soften 
their  contrarieties.  It  is  Mariana,  I  think,  (but 
am  not  certain,)  that  makes  the  following  relation; 
and  let  the  noble  &mily  of  Trimmers  read  their 
own  fortune  in  it : — *^  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Castile, 

'  The  Trimmers  were  a  small  political  party,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Marquis  of  Halifax. 
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'*  sumamed  the  Cruel,  who  had  been  restored  by 

^  the  valour  of  our  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  was 

•*  finally  dispossessed  by  Don  Henry  the  Bastard, 

**  and  he  enjoyed  the  kingdom  quietly  till  his 

**  death  ;  which  when   he  felt  approaching,    he 

'^  called  his  son  to  him,  and  gave  him  this  his  last 

**  counsel ;  ^  I  have  (said  he)  gained  this  kingdom, 

"  which  I  leave  you,  by  the  sword  ;  for  the  right 

•*  of  inheritance  was  in  Don  Pedro  ;  but  the  fe- 

**  vour  of  the  people,  who  hated  my  brother  for 

•'  his  tyranny,  was  to  me  instead  of,  title.     You 

"  are  now  to  be  the  peaceable  possessor  of  what  I 

'^  have  unjustly  gotten ;  and  your  subjects  are 

**  composed  of  these  three  sorts  of  men.     One 

**  party  espoused  my  brother's  quarrel,  which  was 

"  the  undoubted  lawful  cause ; .  those,  though  they 

**  were  my  enemies,  were  men  of  principle  and 

"  honour:    cherish  them,  and  exalt   them  into 

"  places  of  trust  about  you,  for  in  them  you  may 

"  confide  safely,  who  prized  their  fidelity  above 

•*  their  fortune.   Another  sort  are  they  who  fought 

^  my  cause  against  Don  Pedro  ;  to  those  you  are 

"  indeed  obliged,  because  of  the  accidental  good 

•*  they  did  me;  for  they  intended  only  their  private 

"  benefit,  and  helped  to  raise  me,  that  I  might 

^  afterwards  promote  them :  you  may  continue 

"  them  in  their  offices,  if  you  please ;  but  trust 

"  them  no  farther  than  you  are  forced,  for  what 

*  they  did  was  against   their  conscience.     But 

'*  there  is  a  third  sort,  which,  during  the  whole 

^  wars,  were  neuters ;  let  them  be  crushed  on 
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^^  all  occasions^  for  their  business  was  tbeir  own 
<^  aecurity.  They  had  neither  courage  enough  tO' 
'^  engage  on  my  side^  nor  conscience  enou^  t^ 
^'  help  their  lawfiil  sovereign  :^  therefore^  let  them 
^^  he  made  examples j  as  the  worst  sort  of  intereaed 
^^  men,  which  certainly  are  enemies  to  both,  andnjmU 
**  be  profitable  to  neither ^ 

I  have  only  a  dark  remembrance  oi  this  story^ 
and  have  not  the  Spanish  authcH*  by  me^  but  I 
think  I  am  not  much  mistaken  in  the  main  of  iti 
and  whether  true  or  &lse,  the  counsel  given,  I  am 
sure,  is  such  as  ought  in  common  prudence  to  be 
pract»ed  against  Trimmers,  wheth^  the  law&l  or 
unlawful  cause  prevail.  Loyal  men  may  justly  be 
displeased  with  this  party,  not  fin*  their  moderation^ 
as  Mr.  Hunt  insinuates,  but  because,  under  that 
mask  of  seeming  mildness  there  lies  hidden  either 
a  deep  treachery  or  at  best  an  interessed  luke* 
warmness.  But  he  runs  riot  into  almost  treasoiH 
able  expressions,  as  if  '^  Trimmers  were  hated  be* 
cause  they  are  not  perfectly  wicked,  or  perfect^ 
deceived ;  of  the  Catiline  moke,  bold,  and  witiiout 
understanding ;  that  can  adhere  to  men  that  pub* 
lickly  profess  murtbers,  and  applaud  the  design  :** 
by  9IX  which  villanous  names  be  opprobriously  calb 
his  Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects  ;  as  if  men  inUtt 
be  perfectly  wicked  who  endeavour  to  support  e 
kwlul  government,  or  perfectly  deceived  who  on 
no  occasion  dare  take  up  arms  against  their  Sove* 
reign  :  as  if  acknowledging  the  right  of  suGoeasion^ 
aad  resolving  to  matmain  it  in  the  line,  were  to  be 
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in  A  dtiline  conspiracy ;  and  at  last,  (which  is 
fidicuious  enough,  after  bo  much  aenous  treason,) 
aa  if  ^  to  clap  the  Dvra  of  Gtiua  "  were  to  ad^ 
hare  to  men  that  pablickly  proAss  murthers,  and 
iqppliiid  the  design  of  the  asMSsmating  poets* 

But  together  with  his  vilbnies,  pray  let  his 
inooberenoes  be  observed.  He  commends  the 
T^riflamers  (at  least  tacitly  excuses  them)  for  mea 
of  aome  moderation ;  and  this  in  composition  to  the 
iftsmiments  of  wickedness  of  the  Catiline  make, 
diat  are  resdute  and  forward,  and  without  con^ 
aidemtion.  Bat  he  forgets  ail  this  in  the  next 
twenty  lines  ;  for  there  he  gives  them  their  own, 
md  tells  them  roundly,  m  kUermdno  bello  mutii 
ffm  h^irihu  haheniur.  Neutral  men  are  traitors, 
Sttd  assist  by  their  indif&rency  to  the  destnictioci 
cf  the  gcnFemment*  The  plain  Bngfish  of  his 
tneaaing  is  this ;  while  matten  are  only  in  dispute, 
and  in  machination,  he  is  contented  they  should 
Ibe  naoderate;  but  when  once  the  fixation  can 
tiring  about  a  civil  war,  then  tbey  are  traitors,  if 
•  they  declare  not  openly  for  them. 

^  But  it  is  not  (he  says)  the  Duke  of  Guise 
who  is  to  be  assassinated,  \l  turbulent,  wicked, 
Md  haughty  co^H'tier,  but  an  innocent  and  gentle 
fMWice/*  By  his  fiivour,  our  Duke  of  Guise  was 
9iaither  innocent  nor  gentle,  nor  a  prince  of  the 
Mood  royal,  though  he  pretended  to  descend  from 
Cfaoriemagne,  and  a  genealogy  was  printed  to 
that  purpose,  for  which  the  author  was  punished 
«B  he4oMved;  witness  Dai^  and  the  Journals 
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of  Henry  the  Thirds  where  the  story  is  at  large 
related.  Well,  who  is  it  then  ?  why,  ^^  it  is  a  prince 
who  has  no  &u]t,  but  that  he  is  the  King's  son  :*! 
then  he  has  no  &ult  by  consequence;  for  I  am 
certain  that  is  no  feult  of  his. .  The  rest  of  the 
compliment  is  so  silly,  and  so  fulsome^  as  if  he 
meant  it  all  in  ridicule ;  and  to  conclude  the  jest, 
he  says,  that  ^^  the  best  people  of  En^and  have 
no  other  way  left  to  shew  their  loyalty  to  the  King, 
their  religion  and  government,  in  long  intervals  of 
parliament,  than  by  prosecuting  his  son  for  the 
sake  of  the  King,  and  his  own  merit,  with  all  the 
demonstrations  of  the  highest  esteem/*  Yes,  I 
can  tell  them  one  other  way  to  express  their 
loyalty,  which  is,  to  obey  the  King,  and  to  respect 
•  his  brother  as  the  next  lawful  successor :  their 
religion  commands  them  both,  and  the  govem<^ 
meat  is  secured  in  so  doing.  But  why  in  intervals 
of  parliament  ?  How  are  they  more  obliged,  to 
honour  the  King's  son  out  of  parliament,  than  in 
it  ?  And  why  this  prosecution  of  love  for  the 
King's  sake  ?  Has  he  ordered  more  love  to  be 
shewn  to  one  son  than  to  another  ?  Indeed,  hia 
own  quality  is  cause  Sufficient  for  all  men  to  re-* 
^ct  him,  and  I  am  of  their  number  who  truly 
honour  him,  and  who  wish  him  better  than  thia 
miserable  sycophant ;  for  I  wish  him,  from  hia 
father  s  royal  kindness,  what  justice  can  make  him^ 
which  is  a  greater  honour  than  the  rabble  caa 
confer  upon  him 
But  our  author  finds  that  commendation  is  no 
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more  his  talent  than  flattery  was  that  of  JEsop*^ 
BBS  ;  and  therefore  falls  immediately  -from  pawing 
srith  his  ibre-feet,  and  grinning  upon  one  prince^ 
to  downright  braying  against  anbther* 
;  He  «ays^  I  have  not  used  *^  my  patron  Duke 
intich  b&tter ;  for  I  have  put  him  under  a  most 
difloiial  and  unfortunate  character  of  a  successor 
excluded  from  the  crown  by  act  of  state,  for  liis 
religion;  Hrho  fought  his  way  to  the  cioim^bhimged 
ins  rel^ion,  and  died  by  the  hand  of «  Roman 
aBMfiBinnte.**  .     > 

.  If  it  {^ease  his  Royal  Highness  to  be  my  patron^* 
I  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it ;  because  he  never 
yet.  fimook  any  man  whom  he  has  had  ^he  good-* 
neas  to  own  for  his.  But  how  have  I  put  him 
under  an  unfortunate  character  i  The  authors  of 
thfe  Reflections,  and  our  John  a  Nokesy  have  not 
laid  their  noddles  together  about  this  accusation  ; 
for  it  is  their  business  to  prove  the  King  of  iNa^ 
varre.to  have  been  a  most  successfiil,  magnsnimoua^ 
gieiitlei  -ahd  grateful  prince  ;  in  which  character 
tbey  have  followed  the.  stream  of  all  historians. 
HqW  then  hiq)pens  this  jarring  amongst  fiiends^ 
that  the  same  man  is  put  under  such  dismal  cir- 
cumstances on  one  side,  and  so  fortunate  on  the 
other,  by  the  writers  of  the  same  party  ?  The 
aiDSwer  is  very  plain  r  that  they  take  the  cause  by 
aeveral  handles.  They  who  will  not*  have  the 
IXike  resemble  the  King  of  Navarre,  have  magni- 
fied the  character  of  that  prince;;  to  debase  his 
Hdyal  Highness ;  and  therein  done  what  th^  c«ft 

VOL.  II.  I 
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tdshew  tile diflparity.  Mr.  Hunt,  who  will  ham 
|t  io  bf  the  Duke's  character,  has  blackened  that 
{Cici^  fs  much  as  he  is-abie,  to  shew  th^  Ukenew 
Now  this  would  be  ridiculous  pleading  at  a  Vai^ 
by:KU¥]|!eni  if  tained  for  the  same  cause ;  and  both 
Skdea  would  call  each  other  feds,  because  the  jmy 
batwixt -them  would  be  confounded,  and  periuqpa 
the  judgn  .tocK  '    -:  . 

eufctf^is.Tt  is  to  have  a  bad  cause,  which  paU 
inen>tf  necessity,  upon  knavery ;  and  that  knavery 
is  commonly  found  out.  Well, — ^Mr.  Hunt  baa 
in  another  place  confessed  himself  to  be  in  passion, 
and  that'  is  the  reason  he  is  so  grossly  mistaken  in 
opening  )of  the  cause.  'For  first,  the  King  of 
Navarre' wiEis  neither  und^  dismal  nor  unfijrtunatt 
dreomstanoes :  before  the  end  of  that  very  aen* 
tence^^odrjawyer  has  confessed  that  be  fought*hii 
wayi  to  the  crown;  that  is,  he  gloriously  im^ 
^sKtel '  all  fab  'rebels,  and  happily  possessed  htl 
itthnritanoe  many  years  after  he  had  regained  Jt% 
la  the  next  -places  he  was  never  excluded  :fixmi  -thn 
onnmby'act  df  state*.  He  changed  his  religioik) 
inUeed^  but  not  till  he  had  ^  almost  weathered-  lb* 
storm,  recovered  the  best  part  of  his  estate,  and 
gained  some  glorious  victories  in  pitched  battlaa  i 
so  that  Ms  changing  cannot  without  injnstioe.be 
attributed  to  his  fear.  Monsieur  Chivofrny,  in  hia 
Memoitii  df  those  times,  plaihly  tells  us;  tint  lie 
solemnly  promised  to  bis  prsdeoessor  Henry  tike 
Third,  tiben  dying,  that  he  would  become  a  Bo* 
manist ;   and  Davila,  though  be  "wys^,  hot  fMa 
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diitody,  yet  d«fliM  it  tM>t<  By  whtM  hatids  tietil;/ 
dMl  FMlth  di«i,  IB  liMorioiisly  kHowA ;  but  it  is 

im^didaaily  itfg«d  bmh  by  Mr.  Ittiftt  and  thi 

Riflidetars :  fof  lr«  Aiay  td  odf  shdHid  reffitaibtil', 
dune  Stln^  (df  our  OWti  tioiitiuy  ivUs  barbfuxnisly 
iSimhbred  by  tiiA  Ai(tgect«>  who  pK>fes6ed  the  JiinM 
fdiigiOiij thoiiglh  IbtAiete that neithet Jaqpta Cl6^ 
IHoit  Wof  Riftillae  ^re  betM-  {Mjpistsy  thto  ^o 
b^k^iktetit^  and  {tatisbyterfdftd  urtrt  pittestuntt  i 
lb  that  their  argotnent  only  proVM  that  thei%  «M 
teg«M  6f  all  rdigioft^ :  J^m  kfM  inuros  peeeahit, 
ttMnt.  :6ut  Mr.  Hnttt  folloni^  his  bbw  agiaiiij 
^t  I  h&Te  *'  dftbred  a  justifieatibn  df  Mi  aet  <^ 
Mldttrit>A  ag^nst  a  |to^ish  SUc6e$80f^  iti  a  jifotestant 
l^lgdam^  by  rememberihg  Wh&i  ^aa  done  ^nst 
Ihd  Ring  idf  Navarre,  fh^  Was  <^  /^r/o  exclude 
by  *tl  iiet  of  state."  My  gentleman,  I  pefeeire,  ih 
Wty  *Wit^^  to  call  that  an  Act  Of  E:(dutiiOh,  aftd 
Uk  Aiet  of  flitate,  which  iS  only  in  otfr  language 
CWed  tt'bill;  for  Heni^  the  Third  cdttid  netef  ht 
gUlntil  M  pass  it,  -thotigh  it  was  jprbpbtied  by  th6 
MMeit  JBttfftte^  at  JSkni.  Th6  Rdflectofs  krt  mor6 
WSi&m ;  for  they  profeft'  (though  I  ant  t£ftad  it  is 

Mawiwbat  agt^nst  the  grain)  that  a  fdte  of  the 
ifoBtte  df  GMhriions  is  not  an  itt ;  but  the  thnei 

IW  ttirned  upon  thetti,  and  they  daib  speak  ri6 
dAdt  Ittngut^.  *Mr.  Hunt  indeed  is  A  bdd 
Mptlbliean>  and  tdls  you  the  bottom  of  tfaeif 
flMUting.  Yet  wiry  should  it  ttokt  the  *'  cMifdge 
•jrhii  I^tyal  I£ghness  quail,  to  find  biifiSelftirtder 

iNi  #0pi«8entat)on/'  which,  by  our  audior'^  iSu 
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vour^  is  neither  dismal  nor  disastrous  ?  Henty  tbc 
Fourth  escaped  thisdreadful  machine  of  theLeagwIt 
I  say  dreadful;  for  the  three  Estates  were.at  thiil 
time  composed  generally  of  Guisards,  hctiaat^ 
hot-headed,  rel>ellk>u8^  interessed  men :  the  Kinfg 
in  possession  was  but  his  brother-in-law^  and  at 
ihat  time  publickly  his  enemy ;  for  the  King  of 
^av^rre  was  then  in  arms  against  him  $  and  yek 
the  sense  of  common  justice^  and  the  good  of  ln$ 
people  so  prevailed^  that  he^  withstood  the  prqjecfc 
of  the  States,  which  he  also  knew  was  levelled  at 
himself;  fof  bad  the  exclusion  proceeded,,  he  had 
been  immodiately  laid  by,  and  the  lieutenancy  of 
France  conferred  on  Guise ;  after  which  the  rebd 
would  certainly  have  put  up  his  tide  for  the  crown. 
In  the  case  of  his  Royal  Highness,  only  one  of 
the  three  Estates  have  offered  at  the  Excluskxi^ 
and  have  been  constantly  opposed  by  the  othcf 
two,  and  by  his  Majesty.  Neither  is  it  any  w^y 
probable  that  the  like  will  ever  be  again  attempted  i 
foi:  the  &tal  consequences,  as  well  as  the  illegalityj 
of  that  design,  are  seen  through  already  by  tfa^ 
peo[de ;  so  that  instead  of  offering  a  justificatioii 
of  an  act  of  exclusion,  I  have  exposed  a  rebeUioua^ 
impious,  and  fruitless  contrivance,  tending  to  iju 
If  we  look  on  the  parliament  of  Paris  when  they 
were  in  their  right  wits,  before  they  were  m- 
toxicated  by  the;League,  (at  least  wholly,)  we  shall 
find  them  addressing  to  King  Henry  the.Tbiid  tir 
another  key  concerning  the  King  of  Navarre*a 
succession ;  thpjigh  hq  waa  at  that  time,  as  they 
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called  it,  ft  Tclapsed  heietick.  And  to  this  purpose 
I  wilL  quote  a  passisige  out  of  the  Journals  of 
Henry  tihe  Thirds  so  much  magnified  hy  my 
advcnanes*  ' 

Toiwards  the  end  of  September;,  1585^  there 
irria- published  at  Paris  a  bull  of  exoommunication 
against  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Prince  of 
Gondi6 ;  the  parliament  of  Paris  made  their  remon- 
stnnce  to  the  King  upon  it,  which  was  both  grave, 
and  worthy  of  the  place  they  held,  and  of  the 
autikxity  they  have  in  this  kingdom ;  saying,  for 
oondusibn,  that  '^  their  court  had  found  the  style 
tf  this  bull  so  full  of  innovation,  and  so  distant 
fimi  the  modesty  of  Ancient  Popes,  that  they  could 
not  understand  in  it  the  voice  of  an  ApostIe*a. 
uooessor;  forasmuch  as  th^  found,  not  in  their 
lecords,  nor  in  the  search  of  all  antiquity,  that 
the.{»inces  of  France  had  ever  been  subject  to 
the  jiiatice  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope ; '  and  they 
could  not  take  it  into  consideration,  till  first  he 
made  appear  the  right  which  he  pretended  in  the 
translation  of  kingdoms,  established  and  ordained 
1^  Almighty  Gop,  before  the  name  of  Pope  was 
heard  of  in  the  world***  It  is  plain  by  this,  that 
the  parliament  of  Paris  acknowledged  an  inherent 
right  of  succession  in  the  King  of  Navarre,  though 
of  a  contrary  religion  to  their  own.  And  though 
afcier  the  Duke  of  Guise's  murther  at  Blois,  the 
dty  of  Paris  revolted  from  their  obedience  to  their 
King,  pretending  that  he  was  fallen  from  the 
crown,  by  reason  of  that  and  other  actions  with 
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wbichi  they  chaigcd  him^  ]rQt  tko  mm<£^l^iftm 
pownr  to  r^noaiice  him^  aiid  cneato  ihfi  jDiilMof 
MiqreiiiiDe  liflotaumttgeneraly  depended  ukinntol]^ 
on  the  Pope's  authority ;  which^  as  yoa.  k»i^  hiA 
fthme  y^ftn  W^ofe  th^  had  pereraptcnly  dnuodl 

The  Gollfigc  of  Sorbonnc  began  the  dkne^  fay 
ibeb  d0ten»i{[iiilien^  that  the  kffigty  tight  imp 
icHpfiuted  i  and  stripping  him  of  all  hit  digiaitiei^' 
they  qallfid him  plain  IJeniy  de  Vakia:  a&er  tki^. 
aays  my  author,  ^^  sixteen  npcak  (by  wfaioh  '*hm 
mean^  the  oouncU  of  that  number)  having  adint^ 
lettered  the  oath  of  government  to  the^DuiviOtf 
Mayenne,  to  tak^  in  quality  of  lieutenant^goacnlA 
of  the  estate  and  ciown  of  Franee^  the  isasMl 
ridlcidons  •dtgnity  was  confirmed  to  lum  by  'mi 
hnaginary  pavliament,  the  true  paiiiament  being 


detained  pfrisonen  in  diverse  of  the  city  gaob ; 
two  new  seals  were  oidered  to  be  immedi^toly 
made^  with  this  inscription,-t-^thQ  Seal  of  the 
Kingdom  of  France.**  I  need  not  enlarge  on  thie 
relation ;  it  is  e^dent  from  hence^  that  the  Socu 
bonists  were  the  original^  and  our  schismatieka  in 
Englapd  were  the  copers  of  rebellion ;  that  iPa^i 
b^^an^  and  Londop  fellowed. 

The  nesLt  lii^es  of  my  author  are,  that  ^^  a 
gentleman  of  Paris  Qiade  the  Duke  of  M ayennciVi 
ptcture  to  be  drawn  with  a  crown  imp^ial  on  hb 
head  ;**  and  I  have  heard  of  an  English  nobleaaatt 
who  has  at  this  day  the  picture  of  old  OKver, 
with  this  motto  underneath  it^ — ut'mam  vixms. 
All  this  while  this  cannot  be  reckoned  an  act  of 
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itate,  for  the  deposing  King  Henty  the  Thirds 

because  it  W9d  an  act  of  overt  rebellion  in  the 

Farisians ;  neither  could  the  holding  of  the  three 

Ea^ites  at, Pans  afterwards^  by  the  same  Duke  c£ 

Maycnne^  dew^ve  any  right  on  him  in  prejudice 

of  King  Henry  the  Fourth^  though  those  pre* 

tended  Stages  declared  his  title  void  on  the  account 

of  his  religion  ;  because  those  Estates  could  net-* 

tfaer  be  called  nor  holden  but  by  and  under  the 

mthority  of  the  lawful  King.    It  would  take  more 

time  than  I  have  allowed  for  this  Vindication^  oV  I 

«ould  easily  trace  from  the  French  hbtory  what 

misfortunes  attended  France,  and  bow  near  it  was 

to  min,  by  the  endeavours  to  alter  the  succession* 

War  first.  It  was  actually  dismembered^  the  Duke 

of  Mercosur  setting  up  a  principality  in  the  duchy 

ficetagne,  independent  of  the  crown.     The 

€  of  Mayenne  had  an  evident  design  to  be 

•lected  King»  by  the  favour  of  the  people  and  the 

the  young  Dukes  of  Guise  and  of  NenrMmni 

with  the  interest  of  the  Spamardq^  .  to  be 

c:liosen,  by  their  marriage  with  the  Infanta  Iza* 

^fteUa.     The  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  for  caiitling  out 

^Gsne  part  of  France,  which  lay  next  his  territories  ; 

and  the  Duke  c£  Savoy  had,  before  the  death  of 

Xbcniy  the  Third,  actually  possessed  himself  of 

the  marquisate  of  Saluces.     But  abow  all,  the 

Spanitfds  fomented  these  civil  wars^'  ia  hopea  to 

ircdace  that  flourishing  kingdom  under  thdr  own 

monarchy.    To  as  many  and  as  great  mischieft 

dioold  we  be  evidently  subject,  if  we  should  madly 
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engage  ooraelves  in  the  like  practices  of  altering^ 
the  succession,  which  our  gracious  King  in  Us 
royal  wisdom  well  foresaw,  and  has  cut  up  that 
accursed  project  by  the  roots ;  which  will  render 
the  memory  of  his  justice  and  prudence  immortal 
and  sacred  to  future  ages,  for  having  not  only 
preserved  our  present  quiet,  but  secured  the  peacfi 
of  our  posterity, 

'  It  is  clearly  manifest  that  no  Act  of  State  passed 
to  the  exclusion  of  either  the  King  of  Navarre,  or 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  consider  him  in  either  of 
the  two  circumstances  ;  but  Oracle  Hunt,  taking 
this  for  granted,  would  prove  i  fortiori,  that  ^^  if 
a  protestant  prince  were  actually  excluded  from  a 
popish  kingdom,  then  a  popish  successor  is  more 
reasonably  to  be  excluded  from  a  protestant  king- 
dom; because  (says  he),  a  protestant  prince  is 
under  no  obligation  to  destroy  his  popish  subjects^ 
but  a  popish  prince  is,  to  destroy  his  protestant 
subjects  :**  upon  which  bare  supposition,  without 
6rther  prodf,  he  calls  him  insufferable  tyrant,  and 
the  worst  of  monsters. 

.  Now  I  take  the  matter  quite  otherwise,  and 
bind  myself  to  maintain,  that  there  is  not  nor  can 
be  any  obligation  for  a  King  to  destroy  his  sub- 
jects of  a  contrary  persuasion  to  the  established 
religion  of  his  country ;  for  quatenus  subjects,  of 
what  religion  -soever,  he  is  infallibly  bound  to 
preserve  and  cherish,  and  not  to  destroy,  them  ; 
flind  this  is  the  first  duty  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  as 
such,  antecedent  to  any  tie  or  consideration  of 
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reli^on.    Indeed^  in  those  countries  where  the 
Inquisition  is  introduced^  it   goes  harder  with 
piotestants^  and  the  reason  is  manifest ;  because 
the  protestant  religion  has  not  gotten  footing 
Aere^  and  severity  is  the  means  to  keep  it  out ; 
but  to  make  this  instance  reach  England,  our 
religion  must   not  only  be  changed,  (which  in 
itself  is  almost  impossible  to  ima^e,)  but  the 
council  of  IVent  received,  and  the  Inquisition 
admitted,  which  many  popish  coimtries  have  re- 
jected.    I  forget   not  the  cruelties  which  vrere 
exercised  in  Queen  Mary's  time  against  the  pro- 
testants ;  neither  do  I  any  way  excuse  them ;  but 
it  follows  not  that  every  popish  successor  should 
take  example  by  them,  for  every  one's  conscience 
of  the  same  religion  is  not  guided  by  the  same 
dictates  in  his  government ;  neither  does  it  follow 
tliat  if  one  be  cruel,:another  must,  especially  when 
there  is  a  stronger'  obligation  and  greater  interest 
to  the  contrary :  for  if  a  popish  King  in  England 
should  be  bound  to  destroy  his  protestant  people, 
I  would  ask  the  question,  over  whom  he  meant'  to 
«ieign  afterwards  ?  and  how  many  subjects  would 
1>e  left? 

In  Queen  Mary's  time,  the  protestant  religion 
liad  scarcely  taken  root ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
lie  supposed,  that  she  found  the  number  of  papists 
quailing  that  of  the  protestants  at  her  entrance 
to  the  kingdom,  especially  if  we  reckon  into  the 
account  those  who  were  the  Trimmers  of  the 
times ;  I  mean,  such  who  privately  were  papists. 
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thougb  tinder  her  «|xotc8tant  pifedeecaBor  thejf 
appeared  otherwise ;  therefore  her  difBcoIties  itt 
perncuting  hier  reformed  subjects  were  for  from 
being  to  insuperable  as  ounr  how  are,  when  Um 
atmng^  and  number  of  the  pajpists  ia  ao  f«^ 
inconffldeirifala.  They  wlw  cast  in  the  chmcb  of 
England  ius  re»d^  to  embrace  popery,  are  eithet 
knavea  enough  to  know  they  be,  or  fools  enoi^;li 
not  to  have  considoed  the  tenets  o[  that  chuid^ 
¥ffaiGh  aie  diametricaliy  oppoaitA  to  popery,  aMi 
more  so  than  any  of  the  aects. 

Not  to  insiat  oa  the  quiet  and  sacnrity  wUdi 
prateatant  subjects  at  diia  day  enjoy  in  some  paria 
of  Gtfmafl^  under  pepish  princes^  wlieie  I  hav« 
been  asaared  that  mass  i&  said  and  a.  Lathemn 
asnnoii  preached  in  diffeient  parts  of  the  aamo 
ehttvdi,  on  die  aame  day,  without  (hsturbanoe  on 
either  side;  nor  on  the  pfiviiegea  gcsnted  by 
Henry  the  Fonrdi  of  France  to  hia  party,  after  hat 
had  forsaken  their  opinions,  which  they  qmetiy 
possesaed  finr  a  long  time  i^er  hia  dwath. 

The  French  historiea  are  foil  of  examples^ 
manifesliy  prorii^,  that  the  fiercest  of  their  pc^piah 
princes  have  not  thought  themselves  bound  to 
destroy  their  pot^tant  aubjeofa;  and  the  several 
odiota  gnrntcd  under  them,  in  fouour  o£  the  re* 
formed  lebgni^*  an  pregnant  inabtnnes  of  this 
smth.  1  aai  notmwcb  girea  to qnoUtion^  but 
Davihi  lica  epen  for  every  maa  to  resd.  Tolem^ 
tima'ami  fireo  eaterdse  of  religion,  granted  more 
ampifia  aMif>  meire  roitmisiedly  m  others^  aae 
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ao  sign  chat  thoie  princes  held  themselves  dbdiged 

m  conscience  to  destroy  men  of  a  difierent  per^ 

■m^ion.     It  will  be  said^  those  tderations  were 

guned  by  ibice  of  arms.    In  the  first  place^  it  19 

40  great  credit  to  the  protestant  religion^  that  thq 

protestaiits  -  in  France  were  actually  rebels ;  but 

the  troth  is^  they  were  only  Greneva  protestants, 

«id  their  cjpinions  were  far  distant  from  those  of 

the  ehofch  of  England^  which   teaches  passive 

cibedienoe  to  all  her  sons,  and  not  to  propagate 

i«lig|on  hy  rebellion.     But  it  is  further  to  be 

eofisidered, '  that  those  SVench    Kings,    though 

fttpMs,  thovight  the  preservation  of  their  subjects^ 

9ImI  the  pubhok  peace,  w^e  to  be  consideied 

Vift)re  the'  gmtifioation  of  the  court  of  Romo  1 

•ml  though  the  number  of  the  papists  exceeded 

dMH  of  the  profeestaats  in  the  proportion  of  thfpe 

t»  OM,  thongh  the  protestants  were  always  beaten 

.  when  they  feugbt^  and  though  the  pop^  pressed 

eonlinaally  with  e&hortations  and  threatenings  le 

sa[^^te  Odinnisin,  yet  Kings  thoaght  it  enough 

lo  continue  in   their  own   reKgion  themselves^ 

withoat  fofci^g  it  upon  their  subjects,  muqh  less 

destroying  them  who  professed  another.    But  it 

will  be  objeeMi^  those  edicts  of  toleration  were  not 

kiqit  on  the  papists^  fide :  they  would   answer, 

fceeaose  the  pmtestants  stretched  their  privileges 

Ihrthet  than  wai  granted,  and  that  they  often 

lelapeed  iqto  rebellion  ;  but  whether  or  no  the 

profeestanit  were  in  finilt,  I  leave  history  to  de^ 

tennioe.     It  is  matter  of  hct,  that  they  were 
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barbarously  massacred^  under  the  pidtectioa  otjim 
publick  faith ;  therefore^  to  argue  ^irly,  rirhrrjMi 
oath  from  protestants  is  not  to  be  taken  hj/^ 
popish  prince,  or  if  taken,  ought  inviolably  toth^ 
preserved.  For  when  we  oblige  ourselves  fce^op 
one,  it  is  not  his  person  we  so  much  cooskbat^jtl 
that  c^  the  Most  High  God,  who  is  called 'jt|l 
witness  this  our  action ;  and  it  is  to  him  we  ar^Ap 
discharge  our  conscience.  Neither  is  there  or 
be  any  tie  on  Human  society,  when  that  of 
oath  is  no  more  regarded ;  which  being  an  sfpitA 
to  God,  he  is  immediate  judge  of  it;  .4wi 
Chronicles  are  not  silent,  how  often  he  has  puniflJhiQii| 
perjured  Kings.  The  instance  of  Vladislaus,  KSatg 
of  Hungary,  breaking  his  £uth  with  AmiuiMlV 
th6  Turk,  at  the  instigation  of  Julian,  the  po^c^ 
legate^  and  his  mis^Bble  death  ensuing  it,  shenfii 
that  dven  to  infidels,  much  more  to  Christiao^^ 
that  obligatbn  ought  to  be  accounted  saored^t 
and  I  the  rather  urge  this,  because  it  is  an  wgu^ 
jnent  taken  almost  verl?atim  from  a  papist,  who 
accuses  Catharine  de  Medicis  for  violating  her 
word  given  to  the  protestants  during  her  regoii^y 
of  France.  What  securities  in  particular  we  have 
that  our  own  religion  and  liberties  would  be.pr&- 
aerved,  though  under  a  popish  successor,  any :  one 
may  inform  himself  at  large  in  a  book  lately  written 
by  the  reverend,  and  learned  Doctor  HickesycaUe4 
Jovian,  in  answer  to  Julian  the  Apostate ;  .in 
which  that  truly  Christian  author  has  satisfied  all 
scruples  which  reasonable  men  can  make,. and 
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prcnred  tbdt  we  are  in  no  danger  df  losing  either; 
^nd  wherein  ulso^  if  those  assurances  should 'aU 
fill,  (which  is  ahnost  .nioi?iJIy.  impdssiUe;)  tho 
doctrine  of  pas^ve  ob^dieijice  is  :unansw:e(ably  de- 
monstrated; a  doctrine  delivered  with  ;ao  tnucb 
nbcerity  and  •  reisignation  of  spirit^  that  it  .sAAns 
evident  the  assertor  of  it  is  ready^  if  tbfere  wciro 
occasion^  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 
-  I  have  done  with  mannerly  Mr.  Hunt,  who '  is 
only  magm  nomims  umbra  ;  the  most  malicious,  and 
witiial,  the  most  incoherent  ignorant  scribbler  of 
the  whole  pflbty*.  I  insult  not  .over  his  misfor- 
tunes, though  he  has  himself  ocdasibned  them  i 
2XkA  though  I  will  not  take  his  own  excuse,  that 
he  is  in  passion,  I  will  make  a  better  for  him,  for 
I  conclude  him  cracked ;  and  if  he  should  return 
to  England,  am  charitable  enough  to  wish  his  only 
prison  might'  be  Bedlam.  This  apology  is  truer 
than  that  he  makes  for  me;  for  writing  a  play,  as 
I  conceive,  is  not  entering  into  the  Observator's 
pnmnce;'  neither  is  it  the  pbservator*s  manner 
to  confound  truth  with  falsehood,  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  people,  and  leave  them  without  under- 
standing. The  quarrel  of  the  party  to  him  is,  that 
he  has  imdeceived  the  ignorant,  and  laid  open  the 
shameful  contrivances  of  the  new  vamped  Asso- 
ciation ;  that  though  he  is  '^  on  the  wrong  side  of 

life,'*  as  he  calls  it,  yet  he  pleads  not  his  age  to  be 

• 

•  The  Observator  was  a  periodical  paper  written  h^ 
Sir  Roger  UEstraHge.  '  It  commenced  soon  after  the 
Popish  Plot,  and  was  continued  for  some  years. 


imdtiusi  tlyit  in  thoft^  he  hdd  teft  tb^  feotioil 
tt  bU«  df  argutmn^  ^  .^Ssop'n  bird  of  tmSMni 

Wki  ^trmed  f hem  of  A\  thcM  falladlM  and  aiJI^ 

siMid  :Wkich  thejr  borrowed  fitun  Jeraits  and  pMM 

Nov7  for  my  templar  and  poet  in*  aisdifeuitkm  fttt 
aUbel)  like  th6  conjutictioii  of  9atom  ftfid  Jii{ki€flr 
in  a  fiiy  sign.  What  the  otie  WttHts  fai  ¥i4t  dlife 
otb^'  must  supply  in  law.  As  for  malice,  their 
quotas  are  in^iffer^tly  wdl  adjusted ;  the  rou^ 
draughty  I  take  for  graAted,  is  the  poet'S^  the  iitytfei^ 
ings  the  Isfwyer's.  They  begin,-Hliat  in  Orde^  Id 
OM  Mn  FriendV  eoinmands^  one  of  them  weflt  «$ 
see  the  i^.  This  wm  not  tlie  poet^  I  am  eeN 
ti^n;  for  nbbody  saw  him  there^  and  he  is  not  of  a 
^]0S  to  be  eofltealedv  But  the  mountain^  thejr 
spy>  wM  delitet^  of  a  mouse,  liiave  beeifi  gossip 
«o  many  such  IiAkhu^  of  a  dull  ftt  ^ribbks*,  where 
die  mMin'tain  has  been  bigger^^  and  the  mousb  lessl 
"tfib  neitt  sally  is  on  the  eity  dections^  A\ii  A 
eharge  is  biiMight  agsinst  my  Lotv!  Mayw^  and 
thef#E)  Sbetiffi^  fbf'  ekdludlng  true  eleeftm.  I 
hawf  heand  that  a  wlwg  gentleman- of.  the  Temple 
Mrtxi  a  livery-gowtt,  to  give  his.  voice  among  tfie 
companies  at  Guildhall ;  let  the  questioA  be  put^ 
whether  or  no  he  were  a  true  elector  ^-^TTSett 
their  own  juries  are  commeiidcd  fiom  'Seyeffci  te^ 
picks;  they  are  the  wisest,  richest,  and  most 
conscientious:  to  which  is  answered,  ignoramus. 
But  our  juries  ^ve  most  prodigious  and  unheani- 
of  damages.    Hitherto  there  is  nothing  b^t  boya* 
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l^jrjr  in  our  autborst  Afy  ndll  grmds  fifpet  Md 
tficej  your  ffM gr'mds  fiats  and  mice.  Tbef  gooft^' 
^  «^^Iinay  be  allowed  to  judge;^  (wmea  tht^db 
not  poetk^  inay  be  jodged  qf'^t,  iKiiiianMiikan4 
and  conimon  decencies  \)  '«o  theti  the  wnteneo  is 
begtm  with  J^  thcire  is  l)Ut  ode  of  theAn.  puts  in 
tot  a  judge^s ^place,  that  i^  he  in  the:gn^^4^lt 
presently  it  is**-H»fm ;  two  more  in  budoriD  /would 
be  judges  too.  Neitherof  them,  it  seems,  poetize; 
diat  is  true,  but  both  of  them  ore  in  at  rhyme 
doggrel;  witness  the  song  against  the  bishops^ 
and  the  Tunbridge  ballad.  By  the  way,'  I  find  all 
my  scribbling  enemies  hare  a  mind  to  be  jaidges 
snd  chief  barons.  Proceed,  gentlemen  :*^^^  This 
(day^  as  I  am  informed  bysomewho  have  a  nearer 
communication  with  the  poets  and  the  players  than 
I  have,^*^*'.  Which  of  the  two  Sostas  is  it  that 
now  speaM  •  If  the  lawyer,  is  is  true  be  has  but 
fictle  eommunicaticm  with  the  playen }  if  the  poet^ 
die  pkqw^  haye  but  little'  communication  with 
iam  f  ibr.  it  is  not  long  ago  he  said  to  somebody, 
«  By  G^^^  my  lord,  those  tory  rogues  will  act 
aone  crf'my  plays.'*  Well,  biu  the  accu8adon,«^that 
diis  play  was  once  written  by  another,  and  then  it 
was  ca^ed  Thb  Parisian  Massacxk.  Such  a 
play  I  have  heard  indeed  was  written,  but  I  never 
law  it.  Whether  this  be  any  of  it  or  no,  I  can 
sty  no  more  than  for  my  own  part  of  it.  But 
piay^  who  denies  the  unporalleled  villany  of  the 
papMta  in  that  bloody  massacre  ?  I  have  enquh^, 
why  it  was  not  acted,  and  heard  it  was  stopped  by 
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the  interposition  of  an.  ambassador^  who  .was  willing 
to  jave  the  credit  of  his  country^  and  jiot  to  have 
ther ihemoiy  of  an  action  so  barbarous  revived; 
but  that  I  tempted  my  friend  jto  alter  it^  is  a  not04 
rious  whiggism^  to  save  the  broader  word.  Thb 
SiciuAN  Vkspsrs  I  have  had  plotted^by  me  above 
these  seven  years :  the  story  of  it  I  found  imder 
boROwed  names  in  Giraldi  Cinthio ;  but  the  rape 
in  my  tragedy  of  Aicbotna  was  so  like  it^  that  I 
forbcnre  the  writing.  But  what  ..-had  this  to  do 
with  protestants  ?  for  the  massacrers  and  the 
massacred  were  all  papists. 

But  it  is  observable^  they  say^  that  ^^  though  the 
Matitocre  could  not  be  acted,  as  it  was  first  written 
against  papists^  yet  when  it  was  turned  upon  pro- 
testants, it  found  reception/' 

Now  all  is  come  out ;  the  scandal  of  the  story 
turns  at  last  upon  the  government :  that  patronizes 
popish  p}ays^  and  forbids  protestant.  Omis  is  to  be 
a  popish  play;  why  ?  because  it  exposes  the  villany 
of  sectaries  and  rebels.  Prove  them  first  to  be 
protestants,  and  see  what  you  will  get  by  it  when 
you -have  done.  Your  party  are  certainly  the  men 
whoitt  the  play  attacks^  and  so  far  I  will  help  you ; 
the  designs  and  actions  refmesented  in  the  play  arc 
such  aiB  you  have  copied  from  the  League;  finr 
thcyugh  you  have  wickedness  enough,  yet  yoi:^ 
wanted  the  wit  to  make  a  new  contrivance.  But 
for.  shame,  while  you  are  carrying  on  such  palpable 
villainy,  do  not  assume  the  name  of  protestants. 
You  will  tell  uf ,  you  are  firiends  to  the  governmeiMt 
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and  the  King^s  best  subjects ;  but  all  the  while 
ycm  are  aspersing  both  it  and  him.  Who  shall  be 
judges  whether  you  are  friends  or  not  ?  the  govern- 
ment or  you  ?  Have  not  all  rebels  always  sung 
the  same  song  ?  Was  ever  thief  or  murderer  fool 
enough  to  plead  guilty  ?  For  your  love  and  loyalty 
to  the  King^  they  who  mean  him  best  amongst 
yoii  aie  no  better  subjects  than  Duke  Trinculo ; 
they  would  be  content  he  should  be  viceroy^  so 
they  may  be  viceroys  over  him.^ 

The  next  accusation  is  particular  to  me^— *^  that 
I  the  said  Bays  would  falsely  and  feloniously  have 
robbed  Nat.  Lee  of  his  share  in  the  representation 
"of  Oedipus.'*  Now  I  am  culprit ;  I  writ  the  first 
and  third  acts  of  Oedipus^  and  drew  the  sceneiy 
of  the  whole  play :  whenever  I  have  owned  a 
&rther  proportion^  let  my  accusers  speak :  this 
wais  meant  mischievously^  to  set  us  two  at  variance^ 
Who  is  the  old  Serpent  and  Satan  now  ?  When 
mf  friends  help  my  barren  fancy,  I  am  thankfiil 
fiir  it :  I  do  not  use  to  receive  assistance,  and 
afterwards  ungratefully  disown  it. 

Not  long  after, "  exemplary  punishment"  is  due 
to  me  for  this  most  ^^  devilish  parallel.'*  It  is  a 
devilish  one  indeed ;  but  who  ean  help  it,  if  I  draw 
devils  Uke  one  another  ?  the  fault  is  in  themselves 
for  being  so ;  I  neither  made  their  horns,  nor  claws, 
nor  cloven  feet.    I  know  not  what  I  should  have 

9  These  words  are  not  in  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  if 
many  have  supposed,  but  in  the  alteration  of  that  play 
made  by  Dryden  and  D'Avenant. 
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done^  unless  I  bad  drawn  the  devil  a  hand 
proper  gentleman,  like  the  painter  in  the  &Ue^  Mf 
have  made  a  firiend  of  him ;  but  I  ought  to  IhI 
exemjdaryy  punished  for  it :  when  the  devil  gMl 
uppemtigM^  I  shall  expect  it.    ^^  In  the  mean  tiHi* 
let  magistmtes  (that  reipect  their  oaths  and  office)** 
-^wbich  words,  you  see,  am  put  into  a  parenthei^ 
as  if  (tSoD  help  us)  we  hod  none  such  now,-^let 
them  put  tbe  laiw  in    execution  against  lewd 
scribblers ;  the  mark  will  be  too  fair  upon  a  pillofy 
for  a  turnip  or  a  rotten  egg  to  miss  it.    Ekit  for 
my  part,  I  have  not  malice  enough  to  wish  him 
sd  milch  harm^  not  so  much  as  to  have  a  hair  of 
his  hc^d  peridh,  much  less  that  one  whole  ade  of 
it  sbouid  foe  dismantled.    I  am  no  informer  who 
writ  saoh  a  song,  or  such  a  libel ;  if  the  dulnesB 
betrays  him  not,  he  is  safe  for  me.    And  may  the 
same  dulness  preserve  him  ever  from  pubtkk 
justice  ;  it  is  a  sufficient  thick  mud-wall  betwiM 
him  and  law ;  it  is  his  guardian-angel,  that  protecR 
him  fiom  punishment,  because  in  ^ite  of  him  be 
cannot  deserve  it.    It  is  that  which  preserves  hte 
iimocent  when  he  means  most  mischief^  and  makes 
him  a  saint  when  he  intends  to  be  a  dei^l.    He 
can  never  oflfend  erK)iigh  to  need  the  mfercy  of 
government,  for  it  is  beholding  to  him  that  fttt 
writes  against  it ;  and  he  mvcit  o@e^  at  a  satire,  but 
he  converts  his  readers  to  the  contrary  opinicA. 

Some  of  the  succeeding  paragraphs  are  intended 
for  very  Ciceronian :  there  the  lawyer  flourishes  in 
the  pulpit,  and  the  poet  stands  in  socks  amongst 


the  cTcmd  to  hear  him.  New  fcv  narration,  r^fii* 
tirtioiii  calumniation,  aggiavation,  and  thi^  whole 
artiUery  of  tropes  and  figures,  to  defbpd  th^  pn^- 
oaadtnga  at^  GuUdhali  %  the  most  minute  ciffcum* 
aiaiieMi  of  the  electiow  are  described-^  lively 
that  *  Sfiasi  who  had  not  beard  he  was  there  ip  a 
UvQiy^gown  might  aiiq^t  Ihe«evf9»^fmnmpifs 
nmgmtfm  in  the  case^  and  multitudes  of  eleetof% 
jnst  aa  well  qualified  as  himself  might  give  their 
fsoty  the  greater  nfumber ;  but  throw  baek  thebr 
gilt  shillings,  which  were  told  for  guineas,  aod 
llmr  true  sum  was  considerably  less.  Well,  theit 
ix>rd)eIlion  at  this  time;  therefore,  aays  my 
r>  these  waa  no  pturalleK  Ijt  is  tru^  th««ie 
was  BO  rdbellion ;  but  wheeiv^er  told  hhu  .that  { 
mteaded  this  parallel  so  ftr  ?  I^the  Ukeiiess  had 
ImtM  throug^ioutt  I  may  guess  by  theiv  goodwill 
to  mey  that  I  had  nwet!  lived  to  write  lu  9ut  tQ 
ahflw  his  mistake,  which  I  beheye  wilful,  the  play 
Ml  whdly  written  a  month  or  two  befbns  the  last 
deetloo  c^the  SberiiBs.  Y«t  it  se^ns,  there  ym 
■one  hmd  of  prophecy  in  the  w&9,  f«d  tS}  the 
fiodte  gets  deMT  ef  a  riot^  ^  part  n^  the  ei^pipai- 
risoo  wiH  hoU  even  theses  y^t^iif  he  pleases  0 

remember,  there  has  been  ^  King  of  England 
ibficed  by  die  inhabitaats  fiora  his  imperial  sown. 
it  is  time,  the  son  has  had  better  fertune  than  the 
&tiier ;  but  the  reason  is,  that  he  has  now  a  stronger 
party  in  the  city  thaQ  his  enemies ;  the  government 
of  it  is;secured  in  loyal  and  prudent  bai^ds^  and 
the  party  is  too  weak  tP  push  iheir  des^  farther. 
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*'  They  rescued  not  their  beloved  Sherifis/  at  i 
time  (he  tells  you)  when  they  had  most  important 
use  of  them.'*  What  the  importancy  of  the  occa^ 
sion  was^  I  will  not  search  ;  it  is  well  if  their  owii 
consciences  will  acquit  them.  But  let  them  be 
tiever  so  much  beloved^  their  adherents  knew  it 
was  a  lawful  authority  that  sent  them  to  the  Tower^ 
and  an  authority  which,  to  their  sorrow,  they  were 
not  able*  to  resist ;  so  that  if  four  men  guarded 
them  without  disturbance,  and  to  the  contempt  of 
their  strength,  at  broad  noon-day,  and  at  full 
£xchange*time,  it  was  no  more  their  honesty  to 
stand  looking  on  with  their  hands  in  their  pocketSi 
than  it  is  of  a  small  band  of  robbers  to  let  a  caravan 
go  by,  which  is  too  strong  for  them  to  assault. 

After  this^  I  am  called  after  the  old  rate,  ^^  loose 
and  infamous  scribbler,*'  and  it  is  well  I  escape  so 
cheap.  Bear  your  good  fortune  moderately,  Mn 
Poet ;  fcH*  as  loose  and  as  infamous  as  I  am^  if  I 
had  written  for  your  party,  your  pennon  would 
have  been  cut  off  as  useless.  But  they  must  take 
up  with  Settle,  and  such  as  they  can  get;  Bar* 
tholomew-Fair  writers^  and  Bartholomew-Close 
printers :  there  is  a  fiimine  of  wit  amongst  them^ 


•• 


*  The  Sheriflt  oJF  London  in  1680  and  i68i»  Bethell, 
Cornish^  Shute,.  and  PilkJngton,  were  all  indepeiKlents, 
and  republicans.  After  the  publication  of  this  tract, 
(May  8th»)  the  two  latter  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  a 
riot,  in  continuing  the  poll  at  the  election  of  Sberifi&» 
after  the  Lord  Maypr  had  adjourned  it.  Bethell,  Cornish; 
and  others!,  were  convicted  at  the^same  time. 
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Aty  are  forced  to  ^ve  unconscionable  rates^  and 
after  all  to  h9ve  only  carrion  for  their  money. 

Theoi  I  ito  ^^  an  ignorant  fellow^  for  not  know- 
ing therp  were  no  juries  in  Paris/*  I  do  not 
remember  I  have  written  any  such  thing;  but 
whoever  did^  I  am  confident  it  was^  not  his  igno- 
lance.  Perhaps  he  had  a  mind  to  bring  the  case 
a  little  nearer  home ;  if*  they  had  tiot  jurijss  in 
Fsrisy  we  had  them  from. the  Ncnrmans^  who  were 
Frenchmen ;  and  as  you  managed  them^^  we  had 
as  good  have  had  none  in  London.  Let  it  satisfy 
^oiu  we  have  them  now;  and  some  of  your  loose 
9nd  in&mous  scribblers  may  come  to  pnderstand 
it  a. little. better. 

The  next  is^  the  justification  of  a  noble  peer^ 
deceased.*  The  case  is  known,  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  to  his  memoiy ;  let  it  sleep :  he  is  now 
before  another  Judge.  Inunediately  after^  I  am 
aaid  tc^  h$ve  intended  ^^  an  abuse'  to  the  House  of 

♦  See  p.  81,  n.  3. 

\  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Finding  that  his  associates  ia 
conspiracy  were  not  so  ardent  or  so  desperate  as  himself, 
and  that  even  his  boast  of  being  able  to  raise  ten  thousand 
brisk  hoys  in  the  city,  who  on  the  motion  of  his  finger 
would  fly  to  arms,  could  not  excite  them  to  attempt 
immediately  some  bold  and  decisive  enterprize,  after 
lurking  for  a  short  time  in  some  obscure  part  of  LondoHt 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  which  had  been  appointed  (or 
insurrection,  Nov.  19th,  1682,  he  fled  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died  on  the  2 2d  of  January,  1682-3. 

**  He  died,  says  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  (Memoirs,  1. 
24,)  more  of  rage  against  his  friends  than  his  enemies. 
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6amnn>Al/*  N^bidi  is  called  by^  our  autiioit  f ^  <hb 
most  ^ug^iiat  ^UE^eimbly  of  Europe.'*  Tk^y^n  to 
prove  I  have  abtmcd  that  House ;  but  it  is  nJdbi-p^ 
fedt  thJsy  have  lessened  the  House  of  Lofds^  ty 
dwtiing  the  Coi^moite  to  be  the  more  inngMt 
asdetefbly^  ^  It  is  an  House  chosen  (th^  ^Y^ 
&rtsj  prbUastant  who  ba^  a  eonsiderablt^  iiikerilanw 
ih   England  r'  which  VirolPd  t^H^deMNi  ^iglitk$ 

fbrtf  ^llingft  per^  ortku^  of  (fee  fend.  For  iiii 
iui^tst  df  the  loyal  pmy^  oo  much  utidst^uttfl 
b^  biiir  authors^  they  have  long  ago  eoiifened  ki 
pnnl  that  the  Ubbili^  «nd  gentry  have  diaoiWMri 
^hMH :  8iid  the  yeomanry  have  tt  IhA  oonskfendy 
quels  hec  consevimus  arva  f  They  have  had  eiiott^ 
of  uhtawfui  and  ^ari^tmry  power ;  and  ktiMr  to 
their  bost  what  en'  august  assembly  they  had  onoa 
without  a  King  and  Houase  of  Peers. 

But  Mw  they  have  me  in  a  burning  aoenti  aod 
run  after  me  full  cry:  **  Wte  ever  such  liceMtt 
connived  at  yet^  in  an  impious  libeller  and  scrib- 

and  more  of  either  than  of  disease,  in  the  arms  of  Walcot 
and  Fei^son,  who  only  of  the  aiany  thousands  who  fasd 
cwom  to  share  the  ssone  fate  with  him,  adhered  to  his 
fortune  to  the  last. 

"  There  is  (adds  the  same  writer)  in  the  Paper-Oflke^ 
an  account  of  his  death  from  Holland,  [addressed]  to  Sir 
Leoljn  Jenkins.  He  was  full  of  suspicions  and  fears :  he 
would  not  sleep  except  in  his  cloaths,  to  be  ready  to  suit 
up.  The  passions  which  aghated  him  must  have .  made  a 
strong  impression  tq>on  those  who  saw  him;  for  they 
ini^ified  thst  even  when  he  slept,  he  kept  his  eyes«|>ea.'* 
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Uer,  that  the  succession^  so  solema  a  matter^  th»|t 
18  not  fit  to  be  debated  of  but  in  parliament, 
fbeuld  be  prc^med  so  ^  as  to  be  played  with  oa 
the  stage  V' 

Hcrfd  a  little,  gentlemeB,  hold  a  little  (as  one 
«f  jaur  feUow-citij^ens  says  in  The  Duvjb  or 
Geisn) ;  is  it  so  unlawfiil  for  me  to  argue  for  the 
wcnessioo  in  the  right  line  upon  the  stage,  and  is 

0O¥eiy  lawfiil  for  Mr,  Hunt,  aad  the  scribblers  of 
party,  to  oppose  it  jb  their  lUiels  off  thestageP 
la  it  so  sacred,  that  a  parliaoient  only  is  suffered  to 
4Aate  it,  and  dare  you  run  it  dowm  both  in  your 
4iflooai8es  and  praiphkts  out  of  pariiament  ?  la 
owsdence  what  can  you  urge  against  mci  whidi  I 
ioannot  return  an  hundred  times  heavier  on  you  ? 
Mni  by  the  way,  you  tell  me,  that  to  affiim  the 
4Mitiiry  to  this,  is  a  prsemmire  against  the  statute 
of  At  1  ath  of  Elinfaetb.  If  sudh  a  pr^emmire  be, 
pogr  answer  me,  who  has  most  incurred  it  ?  In 
die  floean  time,  do  me  the  favour  to  look  into  the 
jBrtatutCrBook,  and  see  if  you  can  fiod  the  statute. 
You  Imow  yourselves,  or  you  have  bem  told  it, 
that  this  statute  is  virtually  repealed  by  that  of 
die  fvatof  King  James,  acknowledging  ^is  ^^  im- 
oiediate  law&l  uid  undoubted  right  to  this  impe* 
ffkd  crown,  as  the  next  lineal  heir :"  those  last 
words  are  an  implicit  anti-declaratioo  to  die  statute 
Ml  dueen  Elizabeth,  wluch  for  that  treason  is  now 
caaitted  in  our  books.  The  lawful  ^  authority  of  an 
£[ouse.ofCk)mmons  I  acknowledge,  but  without 
fear  and  trembling,  as  my  ReflectQis  would  liave 
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it ;  for  why  should  I  fear  my  representatives  ?  thif 
ere  summoned  to  consult  about  the  publick  good^ 
and  not  to  frighten  those  who  chose  them.  It  it 
for  you  to  tremble,  who  libel  the  supreme  author 
rity  of  the  nation.  But  we  knavish  coxcombs  and 
villains  are  to  know,  (say  my  authors,)  that "  a  vote 
is  the  opinion  of  that  House."  Lord  help  aitt 
understandings,  that  know  not  this  without  their 
telling  !  What  Englishman  do  you  think  does  noi 
honour  his  representauves>  and  wish  a  parliameeit 
void  of  heats  and  animosities,  to  secure  the  qtiiefc 
of  the  nation?  You  cite  his;  Majesty's  last  De^ 
claration  against  those  who  dare  trifle  with  parlio^ 
ments;  a  Declaration,  by  the  way,  which  you  en-^ 
deavpured  not  to  have  read  publickly  in  churches^ 
with  a  threat^iing  to  those  that  did  it  ^^  But 
we  still  declare  (says  his  Majesty)  that  no  irregu- 
larities of  parliament  shall  make  us  out  of  love 
with  them.*'  Are  not  you  unfortunate  quoters  ? 
why  now  should  you  mb  up  the  remembrance  of 
those  irregularities  mentioned  in  that  Declaration, 
which  caused,  as  the  King  informs  us,,  its  disso- 
lution ? 

The  next  paragraph  is  already  answered ;  it  is 
only  a  clumsy  commendation  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  copied  after  Mr.  Hunt,  and  a  proof 
that  he  is  unlike  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

After  having  done  my  drudgery  for  me,  and 
having  most  officiously  proved  that  the  English 
Duke  is  no  parallel  for  the  French,  which  I  am 
mue  he  is  not,  they  are  ^ext  to  do  their  own 
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fattsinesSy  which  is,  that  I  meant  a  Parallel  between 
Henry  the  Third  and  our  most  gracious  Sovereign. 
But  as  fallacies  are  always  couched  in  general 
propositions,  they  plead  the  whole  course  of  the 
drama,  which,  they  say,  ^^  seems"  to  insinuate  my 
intention^;:  One  may  see  to  what  a  miserable 
shift  they  are  driven,  when,  for  want  of  any  one 
instance,  to  which  I  challenge  them,  the^  have 
only  to  alledge  that  the  play  seems  to  insinuate 
it.  I  answer,  it  does  not  seem,  which  is  a  bare 
negative  to  a  bare  affirmative,  and  then  we  are 
just  where  we  were  before.  Fat  FalstafFwas  never 
set  harder  by  the  Prince  for  a  reason.  When  he 
-answered,  that  ^^  if  reasons  grew  as  thick  as  black* 
berries,  he  would  not  give  one."  Well,  after  long 
pumping,  lest  the  lie  should  appear  quite  bare- 
6ced,  they  have  found  I  said,  that  at  King  Henry's 
birth  there  shone  a  regal  star;  so  there  did  at 
King  Charles  the  Second's;  therefore  I  have  made 
a  parallel  betwixt  Henry  the  Third  and  Charles 
the  Second.  A  very  concluding  syllogism,  if  I 
should  answer  it  no  farther. 

Now  let  us  look  upon  the  play ;  the  words  ar6 
in  the  fourth  act.  The  Conjurer  there  is  asking 
his  Devil, — ^what  fortune  attended  his  master,  the 
Guise,  and  what  the  King  ?  The  familiar  answers 
concerning  the  King, — '^  He  cannot  be  deposed, 
he  may  be  killed  ;  a  violent  fate  attends  him  :  but 
at  his  birth  there  shone  a  regal  star." — Conj. 
**  My  master  had  a  stronger.** — Devil.  **  No,  not 
a  stronger,  but  more  popular/*    Let  the  whole 
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scene,  (which  is  c»e  of  the  best  in  the  tr^ge^y^ 
though  murdered  in  the  acting,)  be  read  togetheiv 
and  it  will  be  hb  clear  as  day%ht  that  the  Devil 
gave  an  aatrological  aocount  of  the  Fjiencb  KiogV 
liorcacope ;  that  the  wegetl  star,  then  QHlwQatki|^ 
waa  the  sun  in  the  tenth  house,  or  nudtrhfaveii^ 
which,  CdeteruparihtSi  ii  a  regal  nativity  iQ- that  art. 
Tlui  reat  of  the  scene  confirms  what  I  have  said  ^ 
for  the  Devil  has  taken  the  {ipsition  of  the  heavaoi^ 
or  scheme  of  the  world,  at  iSs^  point  q(  die  sun*8 
entcance  into  Aries.    I  disputi^  not  here  the  tmtft 
XX  lawfulness  of  that  ait ;  bu\  it  is  uaiud  wiUi 
fioete,  especially  with  the  Italians,  to  mix  astrology 
in  thdr  poems.    Chaucer,  aoiongs^  us^  is  ira^i^eiMt 
in  it ;  but  this  revolution  parUculai^.Z  hsvve  take* 
out  of  Luigi  Pulci,  and  there  is  one^aliaioat  tb9 
aaroe  in  Boiardo*s  Ofu^Airpo  Ikv AM<^ia4T0*  Now  if 
tbeae  poeia  knew  that  a  atar  \m»  to  appear  at  our 
King's  birth,    tbtj  were  better  |)io|^t9  than 
Noateadamus,  who  haa  told  us  noting  of  it.    Yet 
this,  they  aay,  ^^  ia  treaaon  with  a  wttoiass^''  and 
one  of  the  crimes  for  .ndiich  tJiey  coodemned  ma^ 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartmd.    Ifiodthey 
do  xuit  bcbeve  me  to  be  one  of  tbeir  p^ ty  at  the 
bottom,  by  their  cbantablc  wiahea  to  me ;  Md  am 
fnjud  enough  to  thiiik  I  havie  done  tbem  aooaie 
Jitde  nuschse^  beoaoae  they  w^  so  desirous  to  be 
xid  of  me.    But  if  Jack  Keteh  must  n^eds  hav^ 
ihe  iiaadling  of  us  poets,  let  him  begin  £rst  whew 
betnajr  take  tbe  deepest  #ay;  let  me  be  haQged,but 
an  fliy  turn,  ior  I  afli  awe  I  aanettber  the  iMiegt 
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fdibfatev  ttcxr  the  worst ;  I  will  be  judged  by  their 
ovni  pwty«  But  for  all  our  comforts,  the  days  of 
hn^ng  are  a  little  out  of  date ;  and  I  hope  there 
iriH  be  no  more  treason  with  a  witness  or  wit- 
iMiea ;  for  now  there  is  no  more  to  be  got  by 
Mrearing^  and  die  market  is  overstocked  besides. 

But  are  you  in  earnest,  when  you  say  I  hare 
made  Heniy  the  Thind  *^  fearful,  weak,  bloody, 
JMffidious,  hypocritical,  and  fawning,  in  the  play  ?" 
I  am  sore  an  unbiassed  reader  will  find  a  more 
fimnmMe  image  of  him  in  the  tragedy,  whatever 
be  was  out  of  it.  Tou  would  not  have  told  a  lie 
wb  ahamelees,  but  that  yoa  were  resolved  to  second 
it  with  a  worse;  that  I  made  a  parallel  of  that 
flAnot,  And  now  it  comes  to  my  turn,  pray  let 
Be  a&  yoQ^  why  you  ^nd  three  pages  and  a  half 
in  heaping  up  all  the  yillamcs,  trae  or  &lse,  which 
jmi.  can  rake  together,  to  blast  his  memory  ?  Why 
is  all  this  pains*  taken  to  expose  the  peraon  of  King 
Henry  the  Third  ?  Are  you  leaguers,  or  oove- 
nmters,  or  aasociators  ?  What  has  the  poor  dead 
man  done  to  nettle  you  }  Were  his  rebels  your 
fnends  or  your  relations  ?  Were  your  Norman 
anoestOiB  ^  any  of  those  &milies  which  were 
Am^rators  in  the  play  ?  I  smell  a  rat  in  this 
Imancss ;  Henry  the  Third  is  not  taioen  thus  to 
talk  for  nothing.  Let  me  tell  you,  tfas  is  little 
better  than  an  fmpKdt  confession  of  die  parallel 
winch  I  intended.  This  gentleman  of  Valois  sticks 
m  your  'Stomaclhs ;  and  though  I  do  not  defend 
his  prooeedingB  in  the  States  any  otherwise  than 
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by  the  inevitable  necessity  which  caused  them^  yet 
acknowledging  his  crime  does  not  extenuate  thdr 
guilt  that  forced  him  to  it«  It  was  bad  on  both 
sideSj  but  the  revenge  was  not  so  wicked  as  the 
treason ;  for  it  was  a  voluntary  act  of  theirs^  and 
a  compelled  one  of  his.  The  shoit  on't  is^  he 
took  a  violent  course  to  cut  up  the  Covenant  by 
the  roots ;  and  there  is  your  quaii^el  to  him. 

Now  for  a  long-winded  panegyrick  of  the  King 
of  Navarre ;  and  here  I  am  sure  they  are  in  earnest, 
when  they  take  such  over  pains  to  fnove- there, ift 
no  likeness  where  they  say  I  intended  it.  The 
hero  at  whom  their  malice  is  levelled  does  but 
laugh  at  it,  I  believe;  and  amongst  the  other 
virtues  of  that  predecessor,  wants  neither  his  justice 
nor  his  clemency  to  forgive  all  the  heads  of  the 
League,  as  fast  as  they  submit.  As  for  obligin|^ 
them,  (which  our  authors  would  &in  hook  in  fx 
an  ingredient,)  let  them  be  satisfied  that  no  more 
enemies  are  to  be  bought  off  with  places  and 
preferments ;  the  trial  which  has  been  made  in  two 
Kings*  reigns  will  warn  the  &mily  from  so  fruitless 
and  dangerous  an  expedient.  The  rest  is  already 
answered  in  what  I  have  said  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  but  I 
thank  them  by  the  way,  for  their  instance  of  the 
fellow  whom  the  King  of  Navarre  had  pardoned^ 
and  done  good  to,  yet  he  would  not  love  him ;  for 
that  story  reaches  home  somewhere. 

I  must  make  haste  to  get  out  of  hearing  from 
this  Billingsgate  oratory  ;  and  indeed,  to  make  an 
^end  with  these  authors^  except  I  could  call  rogue 
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and  FB8cal  as  &st  as  they.  Let  us  examine  thei 
little  reason  they  produce  concerning  the  Ex- 
cliisicm. 

'^  Sid  the  pope,  the  clergy,  the  nobility  and 
oommonalty  of  France,  think  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
clude a  prince  for  professing  a  different  religion, 
and  will  the  papists  be  angry,  if  the  protestants  be 
of  the  same  opinipn  ?  No  sure,  they  cannot  have 
the  impudence/* 

first,  here  is  the  difference  of  religion  taken 
Ibr  granted,  which  was  never  proved  on  one  side, 
though  in  the  King  of  Navarre  it  was  openly 
professed.  Hien  the  Pope  and  the  three  Estates 
of  France  had  no  power  to  alter  the  succession^ 
neither  did  the  King  in  being  consent  to  it ;  or 
afierwardsy  did  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility^ 
dcrgy,  and  gentry  adhere  to  the  exclusion,  but 
maintained  the  lawful  King  successfully  against  it^ 
as  we  are  bound  to  do  in  England  by  the  oaths  of 
all^iance  and  supremacy,  made  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Kings  and  their  successors ;  the  objections 
ccmceming  which  oath  are  fully  answered  by  Dr. 
Hickes,  in  his  Preface  to  Jovian,  and  thither  I 
refer  the  reader. 

They  tell  us,  that  what  it  concerns  protestants 
to  do  in  that  case,  enough  has  been  heard  by  us  ia 
parliament  debates. 

I  answer,  that  debates  coming  not  by  an  act  to 
4ny  issue,  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  against  a  law  established  and  fundamental  of 
the  monarchy.    They  dare  not  infer  a  right  of 
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taking  up  arms  by  virtue  of  a  debate  or  vote^  and 
yet  they  tacitly  insinuate  this.  I  ask  them^  what 
it  does  concern  protestants  to  do  in  this  caae^  and 
whether  they  mean  any  thing  by  thai  eKpntekm  ? 
Th^  have  hampeied  themselves  before  they  warn 
aware ;  for  they  proceed  in  the  very  next  Uaea  to 
tdl  U8^  they  beUeve^  ^^  the  crown  o£  Eng^d  bei^g 
heftditary^  the  next  in  blood  h^ve  an  undottbti^i 
right  to  succeed^  unless  God  make  tbem»  Of  thcijr 
make  thainselvea,  uncapable  of  reigning :"  so  tikstt, 
according  to  them,  if  either  of  those  two  impedi^ 
ments  shall  happen,  then  it  concerns  the  protettasHy 
of  England  to  do  that  something,  which,  if  thffy 
bad  spoken  out,  had  been  direct  ivtasom.  Henb  ii^ 
fine  legerdemain  amongst  them :  tbe^  haw  io^ 
knowledged  a  vote  to  be  no  more  than  the  opmiOA 
of  an  house;  and  yet  fixxna  debate,  which  ww 
abortive  before  it  qi^ckened  into  a  vote,  they  ai^w 
after  the  old  song,  ^'  that  there  is  somelhiog  moie 
to  be  done  which  you  cannot  choose  but  gueflK** 
In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inca-* 
pacity  to  be  supposed  in  the  imflaodiate  aueoeaaor 
of  the  crown  ;  that  is,  the  rightful  heir  canoot  1^ 
made  uncapable  on  any  account  whatsoever  to 
succeed.  It  may  please  God  that  ht,  may  be 
imhabitis  or  imdoneus  ad  germdam  remfid^amj'^f^ 
unfit  or  unable  to  govern  the  kingikim  ;  but  fehii 
is  no  impediment  to  his  right  of  reigning :  he 
cannot  either  be  excluded  or  deposed  lor  suoh 
iihperfection ;  for  the  laws  wbidi  have  providad 
Ibr  pttvate  men  in  this  case,  have  alao  made  pm^ 
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tilkm  Sot  the  Sorereigii  and  for  the  publick;  and 
the  cxKincil  of  stat3e^  or  the  next  of  blood,  is  to 
aAdiiifter  the  kingdom  fop  him.  Charles  the 
iiOJik  ef  fVance  (for  I  thoftk  we  have  no  fingliab 
cmnphs  which  will  reach  it)  forfeited  not  his 
Uagdom  by  his  lunacy^  though  a  victcnious  King 
of  filigland  was  then  knocking  at  bis  gates ;  but 
idl  lihiiiga  under  his  name,  and  by  his  authority, 
managed.  The  case  is  the  same  betwixt  a 
ISM  comfos  mentis,  and  one  who  is  tumdum 
mentisx  a  distracted  or  an  infant  King. 
iho  pec^le  cannot  incapacitate  the  King, 
he  deiivea  not  his  right  fiom  them,  but 
OoD  only;  neither  can  any  action,  much 
optoioft  of  a  Sovereign,  render  him  uncapable 
the  same  reason,  excepting  only  a  voluntary 
iCrijgnatkm  to  his  immediate  heir,  as  in  the  caae 
^ChiMes  the  Fifth;  for  that  of  our  Richard  the 
Saoond  was  invalid,  because  forced,  and  not  made 
tb'the  naxt  successor. 

Neither  does  it  tcAhWy  aa  our  authors  urge,  that 
•^  an  nnadterCible  succession  supposes  England  to 
be  the  King's  estate,  and  the  people  his  goods 
afid  chatttols  on  it  ;'*  for  the  preservation  of  his 
ilqgllt  destri^s  not  our  propriety,  but  maintains  us 
in  it.  He  has  tied  himself  by  law  not  to  invade 
0ttr  possesMdns,  and  we  have  obliged  ourselves  aa 
aubjects  to  him,  and  all  his  lawful  successors  ;  by 
which  irrevocable  act  of  ours,  both  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,^  we  can  no  mcMre  exclude  the 
spfecessor,  than  we  can  depose  the  present  Kimgv 
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The  estate  of  England  is  indeed  the  King's^  and  1 
may  safely  grant  their  supposition  as  to  the  goveAv-i 
ment  of  England;  but  it  follows  not  that  the 
people  are  his  goods  and  chattels  on  it,  for  then  he 
might  sell,  alienate,  or  destroy  them  as  he  pleased  ^ 
from  all  which  he  has  tied  himself  by  the  libertiea 
and  privileges  which  he  has  granted  us  by  laws* 

There  is  little  else  material  in  this  pamphlet  z. 
for  to  say  ^^  I  would  insinuate  into  the  King  a- 
hatred  to  his  capital  city,''  is  to  say,  he  should 
hate  his  best  friends,  the  last  and  the  present  Lord 
Mayor,'  our  two  honourable  Sheriff,  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  the  worthy  and  loyal  Mr.  Commoa 
Serjeant,  with  the  rest  of  the  officers,  who  are 
generally  well  affected,  and  who  have  kept  out 
their  factious  members  from  its  government.  To 
say  I  would  insinuate  a  scorn  erf"  authority  in  the 
city,  is  in  effect  to  grant  the  parallel  in  thd  play; 
for  the  authority  of  tunyilts  and  seditions  is  only 
scorned  in  it, — an  authority  which  they  derived  not 
from  the  brown,  but  exercised  against  it.  And 
for  them  to  confess  I  exposed  this,  is  to  confess 
that  London  was  like  Paris. 

They  conclude  with  a  prayer  to  Almighty  Grop, 
in  which  I  therefore  believe  the  poef^  did  not 
club.  To  libel  the  King  through  all  the  pam* 
phlet,  and  to  pray  for  him  in  the  conclusion,  is  an 

^  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Sir  William  Pritchard. 
^  Shadwell's  conversation  is  represented  by  his  con«» 
temporaries  to  have  been  extremely  immoral  and  pro£ui^ 
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action  of  more  prudence  in  them  than  of  piety ; 

perhaps  they  might  hope  to  be  forgiven^  as  one  of 
'their  predecessors  was  by  King  James ;  who,  after 
lie  had  railed  at  him  abundantly,  ended  his  lam^ 
poon  with  these  two  verses  : 

••  Now  God  preserve  our  King,  Queen,  Prince,  and 

Peers, 
.  *'  And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear  his  ears." 

To  take  a  short  review  of  the  whole. — ^It  is 
manifest,  that  there  is  no  such  parallel  in  the 
play  as  the  faction  have  pretended  ;  that  the  story 
would  not  bear  one,  where  they  have  placed  it ; 
and  that  I  could  not  reasonably  intend  one  so 
ooDtrary  to  the  nature  of  the  play,  and  so  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  the  loyal  party.  On  the 
other  side^  it  is  clear  that  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  publick  enemies  have  both  formerly 
resembled  those  of  the  League^  and  continue  to 
liold  the  same  resemblance.  It  appears  by  the 
outcry  of  the  party  before  the  play  was  acted,  that 
they  dreaded  and  foresaw  the  bringing  of  the 
fiiction  upon  the  stage  ;  and  by  the  hasty  printing 
of  Mr.  Hunt's  libel,  and  the  Reflections,  before 
the  tragedy  was  published,  that  they  were  infinitely 
concerned  to  prevent  any  farther  operation  of  it. 
It  appears  from  the  general  consent  of  the  audi- 
ences^ that  their  party  were  known  to  be  repre- 
sented ;  and  themselves  owned  openly^  by  their 
hissing,  that  they  were  incensed  at  it^  as  an  object 
which  they  could  not  bear.  It  is  evident  by  their 
endeavours  to  shift  off  this  parallel  from  their  side, 

VOL.  IX.  h 
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that  their  principles  are  too  shameful  to  be  matn** 
tained.  It  is  notorious  that  they^  and  they  only^ 
have  made  the  parallel  betwixt  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth^  and  that  iH 
revenge  for  the  manifest  likeness  they  find  in  thf^ 
parties  themselves^  they  have  carried  up  the 
parallel  to  the  heads  of  the  parties,  where  there  is 
no  resemblance  at  all ;  under  which  coloilr,  while 
they  pretend  to  advert  upon  one  libels  tb^y  set  up 
anotl^r ;  for  what  resemblance  could  they  8^gge9t 
betwixt  two  persons  so  unlike  in  their  descent^ 
the  qualities  of  their  minds,  and  the  disparity  of 
their  waiUke  actions,  if  they  grant  not  that  tb^re 
is  a  faction  here,  which  is  like  that  Qtber  tluit 
ivas  in  FrafK:e  ?  80  that  if  they  do  not  first  ao- 
lu9K>wledge  one  aMnmon  o^use,  there  is  no  ^o- 
dati<m  for  a  parallel.  The  dilemma  therefore  lies 
strong  upon  them,  and  let  them  avdd  it  if  tb^ 
can  I  that  either  they  must  avow  the  wickedfieiB 
jQKf  tbeh-  de%ns,  or  disown  the  likeness  of  tboie^ 
two  persons.  I  do  fiirther  chai^ge  those  audaoioilB 
authors,  that  they  themselves  have  made  tbo 
parallel  which  th^  call  mine,  and  that  under  the 
covert  of  this  parallel  tb^  have  odiously  cooi*- 
pared  our  present  King  with  King  Henry  the 
Third ;  and  ^rther,  that  they  have  forced  this 
parallel  .  expressly  to  wound  his  Majesty  in  the 
-comparispn  :  for  since  there  is  a  parallel,  (as  they 
would  have  it,)  it  must  be  either  theirs  or  mime. 
I  have  proved  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  mine ; 
and  in  so  doing,  that  it  must  be  theirs  by  conae^ 
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flMfWCe.  Uoder  this  shadow  all  tbe  vices  of  the 
FlMmc^  Kaog  9r^  charged  by  tho$e  libel|ief)»  (by  d 
■de-mnd)  upon  ours ;  ^ud  it  is  indeed  the  bottom 
«f  d)^  dsmgn  tp  make  the  jj^ling  che^p^  his  Royal 
BBpjtbter  /^ous^  md  to  ^Iter  ^e  course  of  the 


Haw  tAnr  the  malice  of  this  sputtering  tiiuJEn* 
vmte,  (Mr^Hwt,  nud  the  two  Se^ectoi^)  againtst 
tlM  person  jsnd  djignity  of  the  ^g,  and  fiigaijls^ 
lU  tb>t  en4i^vour  to  ^erve  hii9^  (which  maken 
ibm  jbi^red  to  his  cftpse  appmrent^)  the  very 
ohiigiog  of  oiir  ^^y  |U>  be  a  libd^  and  woh  a 
IMmttc^  «3  ^lese  igno]:;»muse9  wo^Id  r^der  it,  is 
alnlQrt  98  gro^  ja9  aj&o^t  to  his  Majesty  as  the 
liltellQiis  pictw^  jitseU;  by  which  they  have  eiposed 
%in  tP  ^  i^bject?  *sfyrki»  uq  Jonger  our  fmM, 
Iwl  ib»  King's,  by  whose  .order  it  wqs  acted, 
OTthmit  90y;sba^ng  x>r  importunity  frcpi  the 
psfita.  The  tragiedy  (eiied  the  ^tioo)  is  a  libel 
against  such  and  such  illustrious  persons.  JJp^ 
ibk  ^^  f^y  wa9  Moppj^,  tiiamned,  acqviitt^, 
aaiipcdmd  tp  be  bmogbt^pop  ^he  ^t^ge;  not 

ane<AttQke  in  it  of  n  ic^emhlimQe,  to  answer  .th^ 
jMBid  intent  of  the  complaku.  There  yi§f» 
iogtyi^es  indeed,  that  ^e  illustrious  Mr* 
HiXPt  Mid  ihis  bmce  c^  be^igl^  (the  ^flecto«$) 
might  see  resembling  thehrs ;  and  no  other  parallel 
tikher  feuod  or  meant,  but  betwixt  the  French 
leaguers  and  ours ;  and  so  &r  the  agreement  held 
(ran  point  to  point,  as  true  as  a  couple  of  tallies. 
But  when  neither  the  King,  nor  rny  Lord  Cham^ 
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berlain^  wkh  other  honourable  |>e^^yn5  of  eminMt 
feith,  integrity,  and  yndierStaildingv  Upoii  ia  strict 
perusal  of  the  papers, 'ccfuld  find  one  Syllable -tiy 
bountenance  the  itainninyphp  stBltts  the  defenidW 
o^^ihe  chatter,  &d.  opens^  liist  fif^utb,  aid '«fty^^ 
"  what  do  ye  talk  of  the  King  ?  he  is  abuseid^  be«ii 
imposed  upon.  .  Is  my  LordChamberiain^  an^  the 
te^tinders  thaib  succeed  Himy  to  tell  us  When  ike 
King  and  thejiuke  of  Yorji  are  abu^  ?"  What 
says  my  Ldfd  Chief  Baron  •  of  Ireland*  to  thJb 
business?  What  says  the  liveryman  teiiplert? 
What  says^  Og,  the  King  of  Basan,  to  it  ?  -  ^*  We«e 
men  tha^  dtand  tip  for  the  King's  supremacy  ib  idl 
causes,  and  over  ^1  persons,  as  well  ecclesiasticiii 
as  civil,  next  and  immediately  under  Gop  and  di^i 
PEOPLE.  We  are  for  easiilg  his'  Royal  Highness  of 
his  title  to  the  cfown,  and  the  cares  that  attend  any 
such  prospect;  and  shall  we  see  the  King  and  iht 
Royal  Family  pamlleled  at  this  rate,  and  not  reflect 
upon  it?" 

But  to  draw  to  an  end. — ^Upon  the  laying  of 
matters  &irly  together,  what  a  King  have  these 
balderdash  scribblers  given  us,  under  the  resent-* 
blance  of  Henry  the  Third  ?  How  scandalous  a 
character  again  of  his  Majesty,  in  telling  the  world 
that  he  is  libelled  and  affronted  to  his  £ice,  told 

^  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  lawyer,  but  could  jhardiy  have  enter** 
tained  any  hopes  of  attaining  this  office,  as  parties  werf 
then  circumstanced.  Perhaps  it  had  been  promised  to 
him  by  Shaftesbury,  when  he  thought  he  should  have 
been  able  to  overturn  the  government. 
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cm%  pointed  to  it,  and  neither  he  nor  those  about 

him  can  be  brought  to  see  or  understand  it.   There 

needs  no  more  to  expound  the  meaning  of  these 

people  than  to  compare  them  with  themselves^ 

when  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  their  lives  and 

cxxiversations,  their  writings  and  their  practices,  do 

all  take  the  same  bias ;  and  when  they  dare  not  any 

longer  revile  his  Majesty  or  his  government  point- 

Uank,  they  have  an  intention  to  play  the  libellers 

in  masquerade,  and  do  the  same  thing  in  a  way  of 

mystery  and  parable.    This  is  truly  the  case  of  the 

pvetended  parallel.    They  lay  their  heads  together, 

mod  compose  the  lewdest  character  of  a  prince  that 

can  be  imagined,  and  then  exhibit  that  monster  to 

the  people  as  the  picture  of  the  King,  in  the  Duke 

of  Guise  ;  so  that  the  libel  passes  for  current  with 

the  multitude,  whoever  was  the  author  of  it :  and 

it  will  be  but  common  justice  to  give  the  devil  his 

due.     But  the  truth  is,  their  contrivances  are  now 

so  manifest,    that  their  party  moulders  both  in 

town  and  country ;  for  I  will  not  suspect  that 

there  are  any  of  them  left  in  court.     Deluded  well- 

meaners  come  over  out  of  honesty,   and  small 

ofienders  out  of  common  discretion  or  fear.   None 

will  shortly  remain  with  them  but  men  of  desperate 

fortunes,  or  enthusiasts  ;  those  who  dare  not  ask 

pardon,  because  they  have  transgressed  beyond  it, 

and  those  who  gain  by  confusion,  as  thieves  do 

by  fires  ;  to  whom  forgiveness  were  as  vain  as  a 

reprieve  to  condemned  beggars,  who  must  hang 

without  it,  or  starve  with  it. 
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ALBION  AND   ALBANIUS/ 


JL  F  vnt  has  truly  been  defined  a  propriety  of 
thoughts  and  words^^  then  that  definition  will 
OLtend  to  all  sorts  of  poetry ;  and  amongst  the 
rest^  to  this  present  entertainment  of  an  Opera. 
Propriety  of  thought  is  that  fancy  which  arises 

*  This  Opera,  which  was  performed  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  (as  that  playhouse  was  called 
after  the  accession  of  King  James  II.)  was  first  printed 
in  folio,  in  i68j. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Bindlcy's  copy  of  the  Prologue, 
that  the  first  night  of  its  representation  was  the  third  of 
June,  1685.     Unfortunately  for  its  success,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  landed  in  the  west  on  the  eUventh  of  that 
month;  which  so  occupied  every  one's  attention,  that  the 
piece,  after  being  represented  six  times,  was  discontinued, 
and  probably  the  theatre  was  closed  for  the  season.     The 
six  representations  not  having  produced  to  the  theatre 
half  tlie  charge    which  it  occasioned,    it   involved  the 
company  (as  Downes  the  prompter  informs  us)  in  a  con- 
siderable debt. 

^  Our  author  has  already  given  us  this  definition  of  wit, 
^he  calls  it,  in  the  Preface  to  his  State  or  Innocence;- 
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naturally  from  the  subject,  or  which  the  poet 
adapts  to  it.  Propriety  of  words  is  the  clothing 
of  those  thoughts  with  such  expressions  as  are 
naturally  proper  to  them  ;  and  from  both  these,  if 
they  are  judiciously  performed,  the  delight  of* 
poetry  results.  An  Opera  is  a  poetical  tale  or 
fiction,   represented  by   vocal   and  instrumental 

and  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  has 
adopted  it.     It  is  however  certainly  not  only  no  definition* 
but  not.even  a  description  of  wit. — "  It  may  be  expected," 
says  Addison,  (Spect.  N°  62.)  **  since  I  am  upon  this 
subject,  that  I  should  take  notice  of  Mr.  Dryden's  defini- 
tion  of  wit ;  which,  with  all  the  deference  that  is  due 
to  the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man,  is  not  so  properly  a  , 
definition  of  wit,  as  of  good  writing  in  general.     Wit,  as 
he  defines  it,  is  a  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted 
to  the  subject.     If  this  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  Euclid  is  the  greatest  wit  that  ever  set 
pen  to  paper.     It  is  certain,  there   never  was  a  greater 
propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  subject^ 
than  what  that  author  has  made  use  of  in  his  Elements. 
I  shall  only  appeal  to  any  reader,  if  this  definition  agrees 
with  any  notion  he  has  of  wit :  if  it  be  a  true  one,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Dryden  was  not  only  a  better  poet,  but  a  greater 
wit,  than  Mr.  Cowley,  and  Virgil  a  much  more  facetious 
man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial." 

Perhaps  the  following  definition  of  wit  by  Mr.  Corbyn 
Morris,  is  the  best  that  has  hitherto  been  given  of  this 
subtle  exercise  of  the  fancy : — *'  It  is  (says  that  writer) 
the  lustre  resulting  from  the  quick  elucidation  of  one 
subject,  by  a  just  and  unexpected  arrangement  of  it  with 
another  subject."  Essay  on  Wit,  Humour,  Raillery* 
&c.  8vo.  1744. 
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musick,    adorned   with  scenes,    machines,   and 
dancing.     The  supposed  persons  of  this  musical 
drama  are  generally  supernatural,  as  gods,  and 
goddesses,  and  heroes,  which  at  least  are  descended 
fiom  them,  and  are  in  due  time  to  be  adopted 
into  their  number.    The  subject,  therefore,  being 
extended  beyond   the  limits   of  human   nature, 
admits  of  that  sort  of  marvellous  and  surprising 
oonduct,  which  is  rejected  in  other  plays.   Human 
impossibilities  are  to  be  received  as  they  are  in 
fiutb ;  because  where  gods  are  introduced,  a  Su-* 
preme  Power  is   to  be  understood,  and  second 
causes  are  out  of  doors ;  yet  propriety  is  to  be 
observed  even  here.    The  gods  are  all  to  manage 
their  peculiar  provinces ;  and  what  was  attributed 
by  the  heathens  to  one  power  ought  not  to  be 
performed  by  any  other.      Phoebus  must  foretel. 
Mercury  must  charm  with  his  caduceus,  and  Juno 
must  reconcile  the  quarrels  of  the  marriage-bed. 
To  conclude,  they  must  all  act  according  to  their 
distinct  and  peculiar  characters. 

If  the  persons  represented  were  to  speak  upon 
the  stage,  it  wpuld  follow  of  necessity  that  the 
expressions  should  be  lofty,  figurative,  and  majes* 
tical ;  but  the  nature  of  a;a  Opera  denies  the 
frequent  use  of  those  poetical  ornaments :  for  vocal 
musick,  though  it  often  admits  a  loftiness  of 
sound,  yet  always  exacts  an  harmonious  sweetness; 
or  to  distinguish  yet  more  justly,  the  recitative 
part  of  the  Opera  requires  a  more  masculine 
beauty  of  expression  and  sound-  .  The  otber^  which 
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lbndbf»,  not  t>^t  .t^  «if»9(?r;  f»mr\§m^y  «9mt^ 

)Mm  fldiition  jto  \h(m  iwt  ^q«»  Vihf^h  fiaitf 
odl  the  4S<dclen  Age^  i  wb^rQiD>  by  f^istm  of  $Mr 

innoeeooe,  th(»ie  h§^y  fmr\ii^9  Mffm  sif^pgfmA  i& 
hav^  iiad  a  more  famli^r  imfrooj^^rpi^  wi}]^  fv^pfyiMtf 
beings ;  and  tJkn^rH'e  i&h€ii^i|g  mi^  ?ffl«pmh|f 
he  0dnakiic4«  .a«  4)f  9)1  ^Uog6  t^  in(99t  .iiiiH)9flli& 
the  wMt  happy,  ^^  i^j^,  iby  ib^PPr  $/  ih^s  mpMI 
time  they  Jbd  in  thiur  .idn909t  «4)?  ^mfi^y^^nt^ 
had  ffi(»t  leisure  to  majbe  ^r^f^^  w4  t9  Ibn^Mi 
lov^i  M^hoiKt  son)ewbfit  of  wt)cb  p^i^^ipii  ng 
Gp6m  mn  fomhly  mbmt^ 

h  isalmoat  iiee^U^t^  w  ^peak  ^ny  i^Mg  of  lilbtt 
0(A]e  language,  li>  wbicb  this  mumfil  4^1^  fwnf 

first  invented  And  pe»*«n6d.  AU  who  M^  OQQr 
vfissaadt  in  the  liaiiain  oannpt  but  ici^^m^^  ^t  it 
la;  title  aofieat,  the  aweeteat,  <h(  ^nppt  .bfMBV^Qoiwi^ 
oat  o|dy  of  any  rtodem  tongy^,  but  f^fiii  jbysvf 
any  of  the  learned.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
invented  for  the  sake  of  poetry  and  imisidL  ;  <llc 
vowels  are  so  abounding  in  all  words,  qspeciaQy 
AJ?  Jibe  tenninatipi>s  of  them,  that  ^xc^pti^g  ^{he 
/ew  moopsyilabiest,  the  whole  litpgiixage  jeoda  it^ 
them.  Tbfen  the  prpmios^iatiw  h  sq  m^ly  mmI 
ao^norous,  that  their  very  apeaking  has  ipore  of 
nmsick  in  it  than  Duteh  poetiy  and  son^.  It  bm 
withal  derived  so  much  copiousness  and  eloquence 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  composition  of 
words,  and  the  formation  of  them,  that,  if  ^ify^ 
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«II  we  mutt  omll  it  barbarous^  it  is  the  most  beui^ 
tifbl  and  moBt  learned  of  any  barbarism  in  modern 
tongues :  and  we  may^  at  least,  as  jusdy  pr&isb 
kj  as  Pyrrhus  did  tht  Roman  discipline  and  mari- 
tiai  Qrder,*-*«that  it  was  of  barbarians,  (for  so.  the 
^Ofeeks  called  all  other  nations,)  but  had  nothing 
in  it  of  barbarity.  This  language  has  in  a  manner 
jieen  refined  and  purified  from  the  Gothiek,.  ever 
mace  the  time  of  Dante,  which  is  abo^e  four  'tim^ 
^fand  years  ago  ;  and  the  French^  who  now  cast  a 
Jonging  eye  to  their  country,  are  not  less  ambitious 
to  possess  their  elegance  ihrpoetry  and  musick,  ia 
both  which  they  labour  at  impossibilities.  It  ia 
tme  indeed,  they  have  reformed  their  tongue, 
and  brought  both  their  prose  and  poetry  to  a 
standard;  the  sweetness  as  well  as  the  jHirity  is 
asoch  improved,  by  throwing  off  the  unnecessary 
consonants,  which  made  their  spelling  tedious, 
and  their  proaunciation  h«rsh  ;  but  after  all,  as 
iH^thisig  can  be  impmved  beyond  its  own  species, 
or  fiurther  than  its  original  nature  will  allow,  (as  an 
iB  voice,  though  never  so  thoroughly  instructed 
IB  the  rules  of  musick,  can  never  be  brought  to 
sing  harmoniously,  nor  many  an  honest  critick 
^per  arrive  to  be  a  good  poet,)  so  neither  can  the 
liatund  harshness  of  the  French,  or  their  perpetual 
:ffl  accent,  be  ever  refined  into  perfeot  harmony 
like  the  Italian.  The  Engiish  has  yet  more 
natural  disadvantages  than  the  French  :  our  on* 
ginal  Teutonick,  consisting  most  in  monosyllables, 
and  those  encumbered  with  consonants,  cannot 
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possibly*  bo  fi'eed  fr<xn  those  inconVeniet^  Tbm 
rest  of  our  words,  which  are  derived '  frcxn  the 
Latin  chiefly,  and  the  French,  with  some  small 
sprinklings  of  Greek,  Itdian^  and  Spamsh^  an 
flome  relief  in  poetry,  and  help  us  to  softea  oax 
uncouth  numbers;  which,  together  with  our 
En^ish  genius,  incomparably  beycind  the  triffiag^ 
of  the  French^  in  all  the  nobler  parts  of  veiae^ 
will  justly  give  us  the  pre-^eminence.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  effeminacy  of  our  pronunciation^ 
(a  defect  common  to  us  and  to  the  Danes,)'  and 
our  scarcity  of  female;  rhymes,  have  left  the  adviaoo- 
tage  of  musical  composition  for  songs,  though  not 
for  recitative,  to  our  neighbours. 

Through  these  difficulties  I  have  made  a  shift 
to  struggle,  in  my  part  of  the  performance  of  thi* 
Opera  ;  which,  as  mean  as  it  is,  deserves  at  leaak 
a  pardon^  because  it  has  attempted  a  discovery 
beyond  any  former  undertaker  of  our  nation.  Qnlj 
remember,  that  if  there  be  no  north-east  passage 
to  be  found,  the  &ult  is  in  nature,  and  not  in 
me;  or,  iasBenJonson  tells  us  inTHB.ALCHB* 
JMiST,  when  projection  had  failed,  and  the  glasses 
were  all  broken,  there  was  enough  however  in  the 
bottoms  of  them  to  cure  the  itch  ;  so  I  may  thus 
be  positive,  that  if  I  have  not  succeeded  as  I  desire^ 
yet  there  is  something  still  remaining  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  or  itch  of  sight  and  hearing.  Yet  I 
have  no  great  reason  to  despair,  for  I  may  without 
vanity  own  some  advantages  which  are  not  com- 
mon to  every  writer;  such  as  are  the  knowledge 
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of  the  Italian  and  French  language,  and  the  being 
conversant  with  some  of  their  best  performances 
in  this  kind^  which  haye  furnished  me  with  such 
variety  of  measures  as  have  given  the  composer 
IVfonsieur  Grabut^  what  occasions  he  could  wish^ 
Ao  shew  his  extraordinaiy  talent  in  diversifying  the 
anedtative^  the  ijoical  part,  and  the  chorus ;  in  all 
^^^hich^  (not  to  attribute  any  thing  to  my  own 
^spinion^)  the  best  judges,  and  those  too  of  the 
t  quality,  who  have  honoured   his  rehearsals 
ith  their  presence,  have  no  less  commended  the 
ippiness  of  his  genius  than  his  skill.     And  let  me 
ve  the  liberty  to  add  one  thing ;  that  he  has  so 
tly  expressed  my  sense  in  all  places  where  I 
tended  to  move  the  passions,  that  he  seems  to 
entered  into  my  thoughts,  and  to  have  been 
poet  as  well  as  the  composer.    This  I  say,  not 
flatter  him,  but  to  do  him  right ;    because 
ngst  some  English  musicians  and  their  scho-* 
(who  are  sure   to  judge  after   them,)  the 
3inputation  -of  being  a  Frenchman  is  enough  to 
^make  a  party,  who  maliciously  endeavour  to  decry 
him.    But  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Italian 
poets,  both  which  he  possesses,  besides  his  skill 
in  musick,  and  his  being  acquainted  with  all  the 

^  Grabut  was  an  obscure  French  musician.  Some  of 
the  eulogium  bestowed  by  Dryden  on  this  composer,  Dr.- 
Bumey  thinks  '*  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  flattery 
to  his  royal  master  Charles  II.,  as  well  as  to  this  artist, 
who  had  been  set  over  the  King's  band  at  the  decease  of 
Cambcrt  [in  1677].'* 

roi..  SI*  M 
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performances  c^  the  French  OperaA^  adding  to 
these  the  good  sense  to  which  he  is  bom,  faaro 
raised  him  to  a  degree  above  any  man  wtio  shatt 
pretend  to  be  his  rival  on  our  stage.  When  maif 
of  our  countiymen  excel  him^  I  shall  be  gbd,  far 
the  sake  of  old  England^  to  be  shewn  my  enxmri 
in  the  mean  thne,  let  virtue  be  commemlodi 
though  in  the  person  of  a  stranger.  .     I:  •/ 

If  I  thought  it  convenieot,  I  could  here  discoinpr 
some  niles  which  1  have  given  to  myself  in  writing 
of  an  opera  in  general,  and  of  this  opera  in  pBKP^- 
ticular ;  but  I  consider^  that  the  effect  would  ^onlf 
be  to  have  my  own  performance  measured  by  tha 
laws  I  gave,  and  consequently  to  set  up  some 
little  judges,  who,  not  understanding  thoroughljrt 
would  be  sure  to  fall  upon  the  &ults,  and  notlH 
acknowledge  any  of  the  beauties;  an  hard  measun^ 
which  I  have  often  found  from  false  criticks.  Here 
Uierefore,  if  they  will  criticize,  they  shall  do  it  out 
of  their  own  fond ;  but  let  them  be  first  assuredly 
that  their  ears  are  nice,  for  there  is  ndther  writing 
nor  judging  on  this  subject  without  that  gtod 
quality.  It  is  no  easy  matter  in  our  language  fo 
make  words  so  smooth,  and  numbers  so  harmo^ 
nious,  that  they,  shall  almost  set  themselves ;  and 
yet  there  are  rules  for  this  in  nature,  and  as  great 
a  certdnty  of  quantity  in  our  syllables  as  either 
in  the  Greek  or  Latin ;  but  let  poets  anrl  judges 
understand  those  first,  and  then  let  thepi  b^a 
to  study  English.  When  they  have  chewed, 
awhile  upon  these  preliminaries,  it  may  (be  they 
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fSi  ^scarce  a4vetiture  to  .t#x  pie  with  want  of 
tboQght  «id  elevation  of  iSmcy  in  thid  work ;  for 
ibey  will  soon  be  satisfied,  that  those  are  not  of 
ifae  fittture  of  this  sort  c^  writing.    Th6  necessitjr 
of  Rouble  rhyvti^f  and  ordering  of  the  M^rds  and 
jaambers  for  the  sweetness  of  the  votce^  are  the 
^sain  hinges  on  which  an  opera  must  move ;  and 
IkMdbi  cfef  these  are  without  the  compass  <^  any  art 
teach  ^another  to  perform,  unless  Nature  in  the 
It. place  has  done  her  part,  by  enduing  the 
With  that  nicety  of  hearing,  that  thfe  discord 
aOunds  in  words  shall  as  much  ofiend  him  as  a 
th  in  mufiick  would  a  goodrctenposer.    I 
^ve  therefore   no    need   to  make  excuses  fot! 
messi  of  thought  in  many  plaoes{  the  Italians^ 
^fViUi  all   the  advantages  of  their  Itoguage,  are 
itinually  forced  upon  it,  or  rather  they  afiect 
The  chief  secret  is  in  the  choice  of  words ; 
by  this  choice  I  do  not  here  mean  elegancy 
expression,  but  propriety   of  sound,    to  be 
inri^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject* 
Perhaps  a  time  may  come,  when  I  may  treat  of 
this  more  iiugely,  out  of  some  observations  which 
I  have  made  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  who,  amongst 
ail  the  poets,  only  understood  the  art  of  numbers, 
and  of  that  which  was  properly  called  tybihmus  by 
the  ancients. 

The  same  reasons  which  depress  thought  in  an 
opera,  have  a  stronger  effect  upon  the  words^ 
especially  in  our  language ;  for  there  is  no  nma* 
taining  the  purity  of  English  in  short  measures^ 
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where  the  rhyme  returns  so  quick,  and  is  so  ofleii( 
female,  or  double  rhyme,  which  is  not  natural  (6 
our  tongue,  because  it  consists  too  niuch .  of 
monosyllables,  and  those  too  most  commonly 
clogged  with  consonants ;  for  which  reason  I  am 
often  forced  to  coin  new  words,  revive  some  that 
are  antiquated,  and  botch  others>  as  if  I  had  liot 
served  out  my  time  in  poetry,  but  was  bolktul 
apprentice  to  some  doggrel  rhym^,  who  makdf 
songs  to  tunes,  and  sings  them  for  a  livelihood.  It 
fe  true  I  have  not  been  often  put  to  this  drudgery  i 
but  where  I  have,  the  wcM-ds  will  sufficiently  sheir 
that  I  was  then  a  slave  to  the  composition,  whidi 
I  will  never  be  again  :  it  is  my  {mrt  to  invent,  atKl 
the  musician's  to  humour  that  invention.  I  m$f 
be  counselled,  and  will  always  follow  my  friend* 0 
advice  wha'e  I  find  it  reasonable,  but  will  never 
part  with  the  power  of  the  militia. 

I  am  now  to  acquaint  my  reader  with  somewhat 
more  particular  concerning  this  opera,  after  having 
begged  his  pardon  for  so  long  a  Preface  to  so  shon 
a  work.  It  was  originally  intended  only  for  a 
prologue  to  a  play, '  of  the  nature  of  The  TjM^ 
PE^T,  which  is  a  tragedy  mixed  with  opera,  or  a 
drama  written  in  blank  verse,  adorned  with  scetke$, 
machines,  songs,  and  dances,  so  that  the  fable  of 
it  is  all  spoken  and  acted  by  the  best  of  the  come* 

'  The  drama  here  alluded  to  is  King  Arthur,  which 
was  performed  about  six  years  afterwards  in  tS^u 
the  Preface  to  that  piece* 
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dans ;  the  other  part  of  the  entertainment  to  be 
perfixmed  by  the  same  singers  and  dancers  who 
ut  introduced  in  this  present  opera.  It  cannot 
properly  be  called  a  play,  because  the  action  of  it 
is  supposed  to  be  conducted  sometimes  by  super- 
aslUFal  means,  or  magick  ;  nor  an  opera,  because 
the  story  of  it  is  not  sung. — ^But  more  of  this  at 
its  [nt)per  time. — ^But  some  intervening  accidents 
lumng  hitherto  deferred  the  performance  of  the 
main  design,  I  proposed  to  the  actors  to  turn  the 
intended  prologue  into  an  entertainment  by  itself, 
•i  you  now  see  it,  by  adding  two  acts  more  to 
what  I  had  already  written.  The  subject  of  it  is 
wholly  allegorical ;  and  the  allegory  itself  is  so 
^nry  obvious,  that  it  will  no  sooner  be  read  than  v 

ttiderstood.*    It  is  divided  according  to  the  plain  i 

*  In  the  last  scene,  '*  Fame  rises  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  stage,  standing  on  a  globe,  on  which  Is  the  Arms  of 
England.  The  globe  rests  on  a  pedestal :  on  the  front 
of  the  pedestal  is  drawn  a  man,  with  a  long,  lean,  pale 
flee,  with  fiend's  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  round  his 
iKMly.  He  is  encompassed  by  several  fanatical  rebellious 
lieads,  who  suck  poison  from  him,  which  runs  out  of  a  tap 
in  nis  side." — ^The  man  on  the  pedestal,  &c.  (as  Lang, 
baine  has  mentioned)  was  meant  to  represent  Lord  Shaftes- 
baiy  and  his  adherents. 

Shaftesbury  in  his  journey  to  Breda,  previous  to  the 
Restoration,  had  been  overturned,  and  received  a  con- 
tusion in  his  side,  that  occasioned  some  years  afterwards 
aa  abscess,  which  was  opened,  or  tapped.  With  allusion 
to  this  circumstance,  and  his  being  supposed  to  have  had 
thoughts  of  attaining  the  crown  of  Poland,  in  the  lampoons 
of  the  time  he  is  sometimes  called  Tapsky. 
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and  natund  method  of  every  action,  into  thiee 
parts ;  for  even  Aristotle  himself  is  contented  tcf 
say  simply^-T^diat  in  all  actions  tho:^  is  a  begin«« 
mng,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  after  which  model 
all  the  Spanish  plays  are  built. 

The  descriptions  of  the  scenes,  and  other  dotxh 
rations  of  the  stage,  I  had  fiom  Mr.  Bettertoiv 
who  has  spared  neither  for  industry  nor  cost  to 
make  this  entertainment  perfect,  nor  for  inventiofi 
of  the  ornaments  to  beautify  it. 

To  concludc-^Though  the  enemies  of  liie 
composer  are  not  few,  and  that  there  is  a  piuiy 
formed  against  him  of  his  own  profession,  I  h€)ipt, 
and  am  persuaded,  that  this  prejudice  will  turn  kk 
the  end  to  bis  advantage ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  lul 
audience  is  always  unint^'essed,  though  seldMI 
knowing ;  and  if  the  musick  be  well  composed^ 
and  well  performed,  they  who  find  themselves 
pleased  will.be  so  wise  as  not  to  be  imposed  upoii» 
and  fooled  out  of  their  satis&ction.  The  newness 
o{  the  undertaking  is  all  the  hazard.  When 
operas  were  first  set  up  in  France, '  they  were  not 
followed  over  eagerly ;  but  they  gained  daily  upoA 
their  hearers,  till  they  grew  to  that  height  of  repu- 
tation which  they  now  enjoy.     The  Englishj^  I 

'  The  first  Italian  opera  sung  at  Paris,  according  to 
Ricoboni,  was  exhibited  in  1645  '^  *^^  '^^^'^  Bourbon,  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  had  caused  musicians, 
an  architect,  and  all  necessary  workmen  to  come  on 
purpose  from  Italy.  The  first  French  opera  was  exhibited 
in  1672,  ' 
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fiMif€8Sy.ai!e  not  altogether  SO  muaicd  as  the  Froic^ 

mi  yet  they  have  been  pleased  already  with  Thk 

Temvcst,  and  some  pieees  that  followed^  which 

wttt  neither  nrmch   better  written,  nor  so  weli 

OMtpoeed  as  this.     If  it  finds  encouragement^  I 

davt  fMrbmisc  myself  to  mend  my  hand,  by  making 

arHore  pleasing  &ble;  in  the  mean  time,  eveiy 

loyal  Englishman  cannot  but  be  satisfied  with  the 

BBDcal  of  this^  which   so  plainly  represents  the 

dhMlilfc  cestomtion  of  his  sacred  Majesty.  '"^ 
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-   Thi»  Preface  being  wholly  written  befbre  the 

c£  my  late  royal  master,  (qirnn.  simper  acer^ 

sentfer  hoHoratumj  sic  DU  voluistis,  haheho,) 

hove   fiiow  lately  reviewed  it,   as  supposing  I 

^tfaoodd  &d  mtoy  notions  in  it  that  would  require 

'WMvection  on  cooler  thoughts.     Afi:er  feur  months 

Ifing^  by  me^  I  looked  on  it .  as  no  longer  mine, 

'becaose  I  had  wholly  forgotten  it ;  but  I  confess 

wbh  some  sadsfiu^tbn,.  and  perhaps  a  litde  vanity, 

that  I  found  myself  entertained  by  it ;  my  own 

judgment  was  new  to  me,  and  pleased  me  when  I 

baked  on  it  as.  another  man's.     I  see  no  opinion 

ihat  i  would  retract  or  alter,  unless  it  be,  that 

*  The  discomfiture  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  adherents  in 
i^Sa,  our  author  considered  as  a  second,  restoration  of  his 
^oyal  master. 
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possibly  the  Italians  wttit  not  so  far  as  Spain  ftr 
the  invention  of  their  operas.  They  might  have 
it  in  their  own  country ;  and  that  by  gathering' 
ap  the  shipwrecks  of  the  Athenian  and  Roman 
theatres,  which  we  know  were  adorned  with  scenet^ 
mnsick,  dances,  and  machines,— especially  the  Gre-* 
cian.  But  of  this  the  learned  Monsieur  Vossiua^ 
who  has  made  our  nation  his  second  country,  li 
the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  judge  now  livings 
As  for  the  opera  itself,  it  was  all  composed,  and 
was  just  ready  to  have  been  performed,  when  he 
in  honour  of  whom  it  was  principally  made^  was 
takeit  from  us. 

He  had  been  pleased  twice  or  thrice  to  com* 
mand  that  it  should  be  practised  before  him, 
especially  the  first  and  third  acts  of  it ;  and  pub- 
lickly  declared  more  than  once,  that  the  compo- 
sition and  choruses  were  more  just,  and  tacxt 
beautiful,  than  any  he  had  heard  in  EnglancL 
How  nice  an  ear  he  had  in  musick  is  sufEciently 
known ;  his  praise,  therefore,  has  established  the 
reputation  of  it  above  censure,  and  made  it  in  a 
manner  sacred ;  it  is  therefore  humbly  and  reli* 
giously  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  that 
his  death  must  have  changed  the  whole  fabrick  of 
the  opera,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it ;  but  the 
design  of  it  originally  was  so  happy,  that  it  needed 
no  alteration,  properly  so  called ;  for  the  addition 
of  twenty  or  thirty  lines  in   the  apotheosis  o€ 
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Albion^  has  made  it  entirely  of  a  piece.  This 
im  the  only  way  which  could  have  been  in- 
lented  to  save  it  from  a  botched  ending,  an4 
it  fell  luckily  into  my  imagination  ;  as  if  there 
were  a  kind  of  &tality  even  in  the  most  trivial 
things  concerning  the  succession :  a  change  was 
made,  and  not  for  the  worse,  without  the  least 
coofiision  or  disturbance ;  and  those  very  causes 
irtuch  seemed  to  threaten  us  with  troubles^  con-» 
^itd  to  produce  our  lasting  happiness. 
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DEDICATION 

OF 

DON     SEBASTIAN, 

KING   OF  PORTUGAL.' 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

PHILIP,  EARL  OF  LEICESTER,  &c. » 

Jl*  AR  be  it  from  me^  my  most  noble  Lordj  to 
tbink  that  any  thing  which  my  meanness  can 
Foduce,  should  be  worthy  to  be  offered  to  your 
ptionagc^  or  that  aught  which  I  can  say  of  you 

'  This  tragedy,  which  was  acted  by  the  King's  Servants 
^  the  Theatre  Royal,  with  great  applause,  (as  Langbaine, 
^ho  wrote  soon  afterwards,  tells  us  he  had  heard,)  was 
first  printed  in  1690.  Betweeti  1682  and  this  period, 
our  author  had  discontinued  writing  for  the  stage. 

"Don  Sebastian  (says  Dr.  Johnson,  contrasting,  it 
Aould  seem,  this  play  with  All  for  Love,)  is  commonly 
esteemed  cither  the  first  or  second  of  Dryden's  dramatick 
performances.  It  is  too  long  to  be  all  acted,  and  has 
Qutny  characters  and  many  incidents ;  and  though  it  is 
>H)t  without  sallies  of  frantick  dignity,  and  more  noise  than 
Bteaning,  yet  as  it  makes  approaches  to  the  possibilities  of 
'eal  life,  and  has  some  sentiments  which  leave  a  strong 
>inpression,  it  continued  long  to  attract  attention.    Amidst 
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should  recommend  you  farther  to  the  esteem  of 
good  men  in  this  present  age,  or  to  the  veneration 
which  will  certainly  be  paid  you  by  posterity.    On 

the  distresses  of  princes,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  empire, 
are  inserted  several  scenes  which  the  writer  intended  for 
comick ;  but  wliich,  I  suppose,  that  age  did  not  much 
commend,  and  this  would  not  endure.  There  are,  how- 
ever, passages  of  excellence  universally  acknowledged  i 
the  dispute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Dorax  and  Sebastian 
has  always  been  admired." 

*  Philip  Sydney,  third  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Lady  Dorothy 
Percy,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  ninth  Elarl  of  Northum* 
berland.  He  was  brother  of  the  celebrated  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  of  Waller's  Sacharissa ;  and  if  elder  than 
that  lady,  must  have  been  born  in  (or  before)  the  year 
1616,  which  was  probably  the  time  of  his  birth,  for 
Collins  Says  that  he  died  March  6th,  1696-7,  "  aged  more 
than  eighty  years."  Having  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
rebellion,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Judges  to  try 
Charles  the  First ;  but  never  sat  in  the  pretended  Court 
of  Justice^  After  the  murder  of  his  Sovereign,  however, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  act  with  the  Regicides,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  executive  Council  of  State,  appointed  by  them 
Feb.  14th,  1648-9.  In  1653  he  was  one  of  Oliver's 
Council  of  twenty-one ;  and  on  his  going  in  state  to  his 
mock-parliament,  Lord  Viscount  L*Isle,  as  he  was  then 
called,  (for  his  father  was  yet  living,}  stood  with  his  sword 
drawn  close  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  carried  the 
aword  of  state  before  the  Usurper.  He  afterwards  brought 
indelible  disgrace  on  the  name  of  Sydney,  by  sitting  with 
Desborough  the  clown.  Pride  the  drayman,  and  Hewson 
the  cobler,  in  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords,  in  December, 
16^. 
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the  other  sidoy  I  must  acknowledge  it  a  great 

presumpdbn  in  me  to  make  you  this  addresi ;  and 

tb  much  the  greater,  because,  ^  by  the  common 

aofirage  even  of  contrary  parties,  you  have  'b^en 

ahvays  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  persons  of  the 

Jige,  and  yet  no  one  writer  has  dared  to  tell  you 

mo ;  whether  we  have  been  all  conscious  to  oiir-i 

selves  that  k  was  a  ^  needless  labour  to  give  this 

XQOtice  to  mankind,  as  all  men  are  ashamed  to  tell 

^Btale  news,  or  that  we  were  justly  diffident  of  our 

••^Mn  peiformances,  as  even  Cicero  is  obsf  rved  ta 

^■)e  in  awe  when  he  writes  to  Atticus;  where, 

^mowing  himself  overmatched  in  good  sense  and 

^Sroth  of  knowledge,  he  drops  the  gawdy  train  of 

"^Wrds,  and  is  no  longer  the  vain-glorious  orator. 

3ftom  whatever  reason  it  may  be,  I  am  the  first 

^Vxdd  ofiend»  of  this  kind  ;  I  have  broken  down 

^^  fence,   and  ventured  into  the  Holy  Grove. 

^ow  I  n^y  be  punished  for  my  profane  attempt,  I 

Ieqow  not ;  but  I  wish  it  may  not  be  of  ill  omen 

to  your  Lordshipj  and  that  a  crowd  of  bad  writers 

do  not  rush  into  the  quiet  of  your  recesses  after  me. 

Every  man  in  all  changes  of  government  which 

have  been,  or  may  possibly  arrive,  will  agree,  that  I 

could  not  have  offered  my  incense  where  it  could 

be  so  well  deserved ;  for  you,  my  Lord,  are  secure 

in  your  own  merit,  and  all  parties,  as  they  rise 

uppermost,  are  sure  to  court  you  in  their  turns. 

It  is  a  tribute  which  has  ever  been  paid  your 

wtue ;  the  leading  men  still  bring  their  buUioa 

to  your  mint,  to  receive  the  stamp  of  their  intrin« 
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flidL  yahiei  dial  t3iey  may  afterwards  hope  to  pan 
#itb:fauBCian  kind.  They  rise  aad  £41  in  th^ 
fariety  of  revdutions^  and  are  sometimes  greats 
and  therefore  wise^  in  men's  q^Hnions^  ivi^ho  mwl 
court  them  for  their  interest ;  but  the  reputatieii 
of  their  parts  most  commonly  follows  thdr  successs 
few  of  them  are  wise  but  as  they  are  in  povrargi 
because  indeed^  they  have  no  sphere  iff  their  owiip 
but  like  the  moon  in  the  Copen!ucafi  system  of 
the.world,  are  whirled  about  by  the  motion  of  • 
.greaterii^anet.  This  it  is  to  be  ever  busy^  neither 
to  give  rest  to  their  fellow-'CreitureS,  nor  which  i$ 
more  wretchedly  ridfeulous^  to  themselves;  thougll 
truly^  the  latter  is  a  kind  of  ji^tice,  and  giving 
mankind  a  due  revenge^  that  they  will  npt  perqul. 
thdr  own  hearts  to  be  at  quiet^  who  disturb  tdt 
repose  of  all  beside  them.  Ambitious  meteors  | 
how  willing  they  are  to  set  themselves  upon  Umi 
wing^and  taking  every  occasion  of  drawing  upwafd 
to  the  $un !  not  considering  that  they  have  q# 
more  time  allowed  them  for  their  mounting,  thaa 
the 'Short  revolution  of  a  day ;  and  that  when  th0 
%ht  goes  fiom  them^  they  are  of  necessity  td 
fell 

How  much  happier  is  he^  (and  who  he  is  Ineed 
not  aay>  for  there  is  but  one  phoenix  in  an  age^ 
who  centering  on  himself^  remains  immoveablo^ 
and  smiled  at  the  madness  of  the  dance  about  him# 
He  possesses  the  midst^  which  is  the  portion  of 
safety  and  content ;  he  will  not  be  higher^  because 
he^jieeds  it  not}  but  by  the  prudence  of  that 
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choice^  he  puts  it  out  of  fc»tane*8  pcnverio  throw 

Um  down.    It  is  confesseid,  .tliak  if  he  faod  not  so 

hook  bom>  he  might  have  been  too  higbibr  iap-> 

fmen  ;  .but  not  endeavouringio  iafioeiid,  ike  sooores 

ihe  natjwe  height  of  his  citation  frodi  enirji!,  and 

cannot  descend  from  whatfhe  is,  because  hedqpends 

not  on  another.     What  a  glorious  character -was 

Ais  once  in  Roine^ — ^I  shoukl  say,  in  Athens,  when 

in  the  distorbances  of  a  state  as  mad  as  •bnrs^.  die 

m&  \Pcmponins  transported   all   the  remaining 

wkdom  and  virtue  of  his  country  into  the  sanb- 

toary  of  peace  and  learning.    JBut  I  would  ask  the 

imld,  (fin*  you,  my  Lord,  are  too  nearly  concerned 

te  judge  this  cause,)  whether  there  may  not  yet  be 

ftnnd  a  character  of  a  noUe  Englishman,-  equally 

Abung  with  that  illustrious  Roman ;  whether  I 

<>ted  to  name  a  second  Atticus ;  or  whether  the 

"^"^Orid  has  not  already  prevented  me,  and  fixed  it 

^bere  without  my  naming  :  not  a  second,  with  a 

^^0  sed  proximus  inienudlo^  not  a  young  Mar- 

CeUus,  flattered  by  a  poet  into  a  resemblance  of  the 

dst,  with  Vifrons  lata  farumy  et  dejecto  lumina  vultu, 

^Hd  the  rest  that  follows, — si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpaSy 

7W  MarcelJus  eris ;  but  a  person  of  the  same  stamp 

and  magnitude,'  who  owes  nothing  to  the  former 

besides  the  word  Roman,  and  the  superstition  of 

leverence  devolving  on  him  bj  the  precedency  of 

e^hteen  hundred  years:  one  who  walks  by  him  with 

equal  paces,  and  shares  the  eyes  of  beholders  with 

him;  one  who  had  been  first,  had  he  fh^t  lived,  and 

^  spite  of  dodng  veneration  is  still  his  equal :  both 
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of  them  bom  of  noble  &milies  in  unhappy  agei 
of  change  and  tumult;  both  of  them  retiring  from 
affidrs  of  state,  yet  not  leaving  the  commoiv- 
weakh  till  it  had  left  itself;  but  never  i^uming 
to  publipk  business  when  they  had  onc^quitted 
it,  though  courted  by  the  heads  of  either  part^ 
Bjut  virho  would  trust  the  quiet,  of  their  lives 
with  the  extravagancies  of  their  countrymen, 
-when  they  were  just  in  the  giddiness  of  their 
turning,  when  the  ground  viras  tottering .  under 
them  at  every  moment,  and  noiie  could  gueai 
whether  the  next  heave  of  the  earthquake  would 

settle  them  on  the  first  foundation,  or  swallow  it  ? 

^^  » 

JBoth  of  them  knew  mankind  exactly  well,  for  both 
of  them  began  that  study  in  themselves,  and  there 
they  found  the  best  part  pf  human  composition  s 
the  worst  th^  learned  by  long  experience  of  Urn 
iblly,  ignorance,  and  immorality  of  most  beside 
.them.  Their  philosophy  on  both  sides  was  not 
wholly  speculative ;  for  that  is  barren,  and  produces 
nothing  but  vain  ideas  of  things  which  cannot 
possibly  be  known,  or  if  they  could,  yet  would 
only  terminate  in  the  understanding ;  but  it  was 
«a  noble,  vigorous,  and  practical  philosophy,  which 
exerted  itself  in  all  the  offices  of  pity  to  those  who 
were  unfortunate,  and  deserved  not  so  to  be.  The 
friend  was  always  more  considered  by  them  than 
the  cause;  and  an  Octavius  or  an  Antony  in 
distress  were  relieved  by  them,  as  well  as  a  Brutus 
en*  a  C^ius ;  for  the  lowermost  party,  to  a  noble 
mind,  is  ever  the  fittest  object  of  good  will.    The 
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ddc^t  of  them^  I  will  suppose  for  his. honour^  to 
have  been  of  the  academick  sect^  neither  dogmatist 
nor  stoick ;  if  he  were  not^  I  am  sure  he  ought  in 
eommon  justice  to  yield  the  precedency  to  his 
younger  brother.  For  stiffness  of  opinion,  is  the 
cfiect  of  pride^  and  not  of  philosophy ;  it  is  a 
nuserable  presumption  of  that  knowledge  which 
human  nature  is  too  narrow  to  contain ;  and  the 
nggedness  of  a  stoick  is  only  a  silly  affectation  of 
hdog  a  god^ — to  wind  himself  up  by  pullies  to  an 
insensibility  of  sufferings  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  the  lie  to  his  own  experience,  by  saying  he 
taftrs  not  what  he  knows  he  feels.  True  philo- 
sophy is  certainly  of  a  more  pliant  nature^  and 
moie  acconunodated  to  human  use  : — Homo  sum^ 
hmam  a  me  nihil  aliermm  futo.  A  wise  man  will 
never  attempt  an  impossibility;  and  such  it  is^  to 
stnin  himself  beyond  the  nature  of  his  being, 
other  to  become  a  deity,  by  being  above  suffer- 
ing, or  to  debase  himself  into  a  stock  or  stone,  by 
pretending  not  to  feel  it.  To  find  in  ourselves 
the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  our  wretched 
kind,  b  surely  the  most  reasonable  step  we  can 
nttke  towards  the  compassion  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. I  could  give  exaniples  of  this  kind  in  the 
second  Atticus.  In  every  turn  of  state,  without 
Meddling  on  either  side,'  he  has  always  been 

'  To  praise  Lord  Leicester  for  not  nuddling  on  either 
^•vrho  had  acted  such  a  conspicuous  and  disgraceful 
V^  in  the  Rebellion,  is  surely  a  high  strain  of  pancgyrick. 

VOL.  IJ.  K 
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fftvoumUe  and  assisting  to  oppressed  merit.  The 
praises  which  were  given  by  a  great  poet^  to  the 

After  the  Restoraiion  indeed^  as  the  hist<Aian  of  his 
funily  mentions,  be  always  *'  declined  being  concerned 
in  publick  affiurs."  He  had  no  appetite,  it  seems,  for  a 
regular  or  lawful  government :  nothing  but  pillage  and 
usurpation  had  any  charms  for  him.  What  was  said 
therefore  of  the  third  Earl  of  Essex,  on  his  divorce  froth 
Lady  Frances  Howard,  may  be  justly  applied  to  Uui 
nobleman  in  his  political  capacity :  **  he  could  digOMt 
every  thing  but  Bagskot  muiton.** 

^  Cowley,  in  his  poem  **  on  the  Queen's  repairing 
Somerset  House."  Waller  has  a  poem  on  the  aaqae 
subject. 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen  Mother,  made  a  short 
visit  to  the  King,  her  son,  in  November,  1660.  In  166s 
she  again  visited  England,  landing  at  Greenwich  on  tilie 
ftSth  of  July  in  that  year ;  and  she  resided  in  London  till 
June  29,  1665,  when  she  finally  quitted  Englandr 
During,  her  stay  here,  her  residence  was  at  Sometaet 
House,  which  she  beautified,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Fenton,  '*  added  all  those  buildings  that  fronted  the  river  ;** 
which  a  few  years  since  were  demolished,  to  make  room 
for  a  much  more  sumptuous  edifice. 

Our  author  has  made  a  slight  alteration  in  Cowley's 
lines,  which  are  these : 

If  any  prouder  virtuoso's  sense 
At  that  part  of  my  prospect  take  ofience, 
**  By  which  the  meaner  cabanes  are  descried 
•'  Of  my  imperial  river's  humbler  side, 
••  If  they  call  that  a  blemish,  let  them  know, 
**  God,  and  my  Godlike  mistress,  think  not  so ; 
•*  For  the  distressed  and  the  afflicted  lie 
"  Most  in  thdr  care^  and  always  in  thdr  eye.** 
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late  Queen  Mother^  on  her  rebuilding  Somerset 
l^dace^  one  part  of  which  was  fronting  to  the 
mean  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  water^  are  as 
jusdy  his : 

**  For  the  distress'd  and  the  afflicted  lie 

**  Most  in  his  thoughts,  and  always  in  his  eye.'* 

Ndther  has  he  so  &*  forgotten  a  poor  inhabitant  of 
his  suburbs/  whose  best  prospect  is  on  the  garden 
cf  Leicester-House^  but  that  more  than  once  he  has 
been  offering  him  his  patronage  to  reconcile  him 
to  a  worlds  of  which  his  misfortunes  have  made 
him  weary.  There  is  another  Sidney  still  remain- 
iag,  though  there  can  never  be  another  Spencer 
to  deserve  the  favour.  But  one  Sidney  gave  his 
pabonage  to  the  applications  of  a  poet ;  the  other 
oSbred  it  unasked.  Thus,  whether  as  a  second 
Atticus^  or  a  second  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  the  latter 
^In  all  respects  will  not  have  the  worse  of  the 
comparison ;  and  if  he  will  take  up  with  the  second 
place^  the  world  will  not  so  far  flatter  his  modesty 
as  to  seat  him  there^  unless  it  be  out  of  a  deference 
of  manners^  that  he  may  place  hiniself  where  he 
pleases  at  his  own  table. 

I  may  therefore  safely  conclude^  that  he^  who 
by  the  consent  of  all  men^  bears  so  eminent  a 
character^  will  out  of  his  inborn  nobleness  forgive 
-the  presumption  of  this  address.  It  is  an  un- 
finished picture^  I  confess^  but  the  lines  and  fea- 
tures are  so  like^  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for 

'  Our  author,  who  lived  in  Gerrard-street. 
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any  other ;  and  without  writing  any  name  linder 
it,  every  beholder  must  ciy  out,  at  the  first  si^t^ 
— ^this  was  designed  for  Atticus;  but  the  bad 
artist  has  cast  too  much  of  him  into  shades.  But 
I  have  this  excuse,  that  even  the  greatest  masters 
commonly  fall  short  of  the  best  faces.  They  may 
flatter  an  indifferent  beauty,  but  the  excellencies 
of  nature  can  have  no  right  done  to  them  ;  fee 
there  both  the  pencil  and  the  pen  are  overcmne 
by  the  dignity  of  the  subject ;  as  our  admirable 
Waller  has  expressed  it, 

"  The  hero's  race  transcends  the  poet's  thought.**  * 

There  are  few  in  any  age  who  can  bear  the  load 
of  a  Dedication,  for  where  praise  is  undeserved^  it 
is  satire ;  ^  though  satire  on  folly  is  now  no  longer 
a  scandal  to  any  person,  where  a  whole  age  is 
dipped  together.    Yet  I  had  rather  undert^e  a 

•  Our  author,  as  usual,  quotes  from  memory.  Waller*! 
line  is, 

*•  The  hero's  race  excels  the  poet's  thought." 

It  is  the  concluding  line  of  some  verses  which  were 
written  in  theTASSO  of  her  Royal  Highness  Mary  D'Este, 
the  second  Duchess  of  York.  Fenton,  in  his  remarks  on 
them,  mentions  a  very  curious  circumstance,  which  was 
communicated  to  him  by  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buck- 
inghamshire; that  Waller  employed  th^  greatest  pari  cfa 
summer  in  composing  and  correcting  this  poem,  which* 
on  examination,  I  find,  consists  of  only  ten  liius  I 

'  So  Pope : 

'*  Praise  undeserv'd  is  scandal  in  disguise." 
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multitude  one  way^  than  a  single  Atticus  the 
other ;  ifbr  it  is  easier  to  descend^  thto  it  is  to 
cJimb.  I  should  have  gone  ashamed  put  of  thef 
worlds '  if  I  had  not  at  least  attempted  this  address^ 
which  I  have  long  thought  owing  ;  and  if  I  had! 
never  attempted^  I  might  have  been  vain  enough 
to  think  I  might  have  succeeded  in  it.  Now  I 
have  made  the  experiment^  and  have  failed  through 
my  own  unworthiness^  I  may  rest  satisfied^  that 
either  the  adventure  is  not  to  be  atchieved,  or 
that  it  is  reserved  for  some  other  hand. 

Be  pleased^  therefore,  since  the  family  of  the 
Attici  is,  and  ought  to  be,  above  the  common 
ibrms  of  concluding  letters,  that  I  may  take  my 
leave  in  the  words  of  Cicero  to  the  first  of  them : 
Me,  O  Pompom,  valdi  pamitet  vhere :  tantum  ti 
oro,  ut  quoniam  me  ipse  semper  amhstt^  ut  eodem  amort 
sis ;  ego  mrmrum^  idem  sum.  Inimici  mei  mea  mtd 
nan  meipsum  ademenmt.     Cure,  Attice,  ut  valeas} 

DabamCal.  Jan.  1690.  [Jan.  1,  1690-91.] 

•  Of  all  our  author's  Dedications  this  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  the  most  laboured,  and  to  be  the  least  happy. 
Having  caught  the  idea  of  a  comparison  between  Lord 
Leicester  and  Atticus,  he  seems  to  be  so  fond  of  the 
notion,  that  he  recurs  to  it  again  and  again,  and  at  last 
quits  it  with  reluctance.  Perhaps  indeed,  if  he  had 
recollected  a  passage  which  he  quoted  on  a  former  occa- 
sion from  a  Spanish  historian  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
had  wished  to  preserve  consistency,  he  would  have  been 
more  moderate  in  his  eulogy  of  this  celebrated  Roman : 
**  There  is  a  third  sort,  which  during  the  whole  wars  wer« 
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neuters:  let  them  be  cruihed  on  «U  occMioos  ;*  Cor  thoi 
businiess  was  their  own  security.  Tliey  had  neitlM 
courage  enough  to  engage  on  my  sickf  nor  conscienc 
enough  to  help  their  lawful  Soverago;  therefore  h 
them  be  made  examples,  as  the  worst  sort  of  interesse 
men,  which  certainly  are  enemies  to  both,  and  would  I 
profitable  to     ' ' '    " 


PREFACE 

TO 

DON    SEBASTIAN. 


W  HBTHSR  it  happened  through  a  long 

^disuse  of  writing,  that  I  forgot  the  usual  compaM 

^  a  play,  or  that  by  crowding  it  with  characters 

^ud  incidents,  I  put  a  necessity  upon  myself  of 

^^Dgthening  the  main  action,  I  know  not ;  but  the 

first  day's  audience  sufficiently  convinced  me  of 

^y  erroiu* ;  and  that  the  poem  was  insupportably 

too  long.    It  is  an  ill  ambition  of  us  poets  to 

please  an  audience  with  more  than  they  can  bear ; 

ftxxd  supposing  that  we  wrote  as  well,  as  vainly  we 

unagine  ourselves  to  write,  yet  we  ought  to  oon- 

B&d^  that  no  man  can  bear  to  be  long  tickled^ 

n^iere  is  a  nauseousness  in  a  city  feast,  when  we 

iic  to  sit  four  hours  after  we  are  cloyed.    I  ai^ 

therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  acknowledge  with 

all  manner  of  gratitude,  their  civility,  who  wero 

pleased  to  endure  it  with  so  much  patience,  to  be 

weary  with  so  much  good  nature  and  silence^  and 

not  to  explode  an  entertainment  which  was  de« 

rigned  to  please  them  ;  or  discourage  an  author 

who6^  misfortunes  have  once  more  brought  bim^ 

againat  his  will,  upoa  the  ^tetgffi  "^  Whilt  I  ^iw 
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tinue  in  these  bad  circumstances,*  (and  truly  I  sec 
very  little  probability  of  coming  out,)  I  must  be 
obliged  to  write  ^  and  if  I  may  still  hope  for  the 
same  kind  usage^  I  shall  the  less  repent  of  that 
hard  necessity.  I  write '  Hot  this  out  of  any  ex- 
pectation ,to ,  be  piti^>  fcf  I  have  enemies  enow 
to  wish  me  yet  in*  a  worse  condition ;  but  give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  -if  I  caa  please  by  writing,  as  I 
shall  endeavour  it,  the  town  may  be  somewhat 
obliged  to  my  misfortunes  for  a  part  of  their 
diversiorf.  Having  been  ..longer  acquaint^  wit|i 
the^stage  than  any  poet  now  living,  and  havin]^ 
Observed  how  difficult  it  was  to  please  ;  that  thft 
hUmours  of  comedy  were  almost  spent ;  that  Icivi 
End  honour,  (the  mistaketi  topicks  of  tragedyiJ) 
Were  quite  worn  out ;  that  the  theatres  could  nbt 
support  their  charges ;  that  the  audience  forsook 
'them  t  that  young  men  without  learning  set  u^ 
ifor  judges,  and  that  they  talked  loudest  who 
understood  the  least;  all  these  discouragements 
^ad  not  only  weaned  mc  from'  the  stage,  but  had 
also  given  me  a  loathing  of  it.  But  enough  of 
this  :  the  difficulties  continue ;  they  increase,  and 
%  am  still  condemned  to  dig  in  those  exhausted 
inines. 

^  Whatever  fault  I  next  coiiimit,  rest  assured  it 
shall  not  be  that  of  too  much  length.  Above  twelve 
hundred  lines  have  been  cut  off  fiiom  this  traged^; 
since  it  was  first  delivered  to  the  actors.    Th^y 

;..ft.Our.:,aii9i0r»  on*  the  Revolution,- had  been  deprived 
e£d)e  ofBKes;of.  Poet  ('^fffeate,  and  HsstoribgnLJpher, 
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umt  indeed  so  judicJoudy  loj)pcd  by  Mr.  Better- 
ton^  to  whose  care  and  excellent  action  I  am 
equally  bbiigcld^  that  the  connection  of  the  Btoiy 
was  not  lost.;'  biit  on  thef  other  sidcy  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  prevent  sditie  pai^t  of  the  action  from  being 
fncSpiXithdy  and  cominfg  on  without  that   due 
preparation  which  is  required  to  all  great  events ; 
a»  in  particular,  that  of  raisitig  the  mobile,  •  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth   act,    which  a  man  of 
Benducar's  cool  character   could    not   naturally 
ittempt^    without    taking  all   those  precautions 
^rfiich  he  foresaw  would  be  necessary  to  render  his 
^fcsign  successful.     On  this  consideration,  I  have 
itplaced  those  lines  through  the  whole  poem,  and 
thereby  restored  it  to  that  clearness  of  conception, 
*nd  (if  I  may  dare  to  say  it)  that  lustre  and  mas- 
culine vigour,  in  which  it  was  first  written.     It  is 
^^ous  to  every  understanding  reader,  that  the 
ttost  poetical  parts,  which  are  descriptions,  images, 
■ttiiilitudes,  and  moral  sentences,  are  those  which 
^  necessity  were  to  be  pared  away,  when  the  body 
'^as  swollen  into  too  large  a  bulk  for  the  represen- 
^tion  of  the  stage.     But  there  is  a  vast  difference, 
l^ciwixt  a  publick  entertainment  on  the  theatre, 
^nd  a  private  reading  in  the  closet :  in  the  first 

*  The  word  mokie  [mobile  vulguj']  was  ^rst  introduced 
Uito  our  language  about  this  time,  and  was  soon  abbre- 
viated into  Tnob.    T.  Brown,  in  1690,  uses  both  the  Latin 
word  at  length,  and  the  abbreviation  ;  and  in  the  Preface 
toCiEOMENES,  two  ycars   afterwards,  our  author  uses 
noi  with  a  kind  of  apology, — "  ds  they  call  U'* 
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we  9rc  confined  to  time,  and  tl^oogb  we  talk  not 
by  the  hour--gla99>  yet  the  watch  often  drawn  om 
of  the  pocket  warns  the  actors^  that  their  audience 
is  weary ;  in  the  last,  every  reader  is  judge  of  hif 
own  convenience ;  he  can  take  up  the  book,  and 
lay  it  down  at  his  pleasure,  and  find  out  thqao 
beauties  (impropriety  in  thought  and  w^ting,  whicb 
escaped  him  in  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  reprie- 
senting.  And  I  dare  boldly  promise  for  this  fday^ 
that  in  the  roughness  of  the  numbers  and  oadencei^ 
(which  I  assure  was  not  casual,  but  so  designed^) 
you  will  see  somewhat  qiP^  masteriy  arising  to 
your  view  than  in  most,  if  not  any,  of  my  fonner 
tragedies.  There  is  a  more  noble  daring  in  the 
figures,  and  more  suitable  to  the  loftiness  of  the 
subject;  and  besides  this,  some  newnesses  of 
English,  translated  from  the  beauties  of  modern 
tongues,  as  well  as  fix>m  the  elegancies  of  the 
Latin ;  and  here  and  there  some  old  words  are 
sprinkled,  which,  for  thdbr  significance  and  sounds 
deserved  not  to  be  antiquated  ;  such  as  we  often 
find  in  Sallust  amongst  the  Roman  authors^  and 
in  Milt<m*8  Paeajdxs&  amongst  ours ;  though  por-^ 
baps  the  latter,  instead  of  sprinkling,  has  dealt 
them  with  too  free  a  hand,  even  sometimes  to  the 
obscuring  of  his  sense. 

As  for  the  story  or  plot  of  the  tragedy,  it  is 
purely  fiction  ;  for  I  take  it  up  where  the  history 
has  laid  it  down.  We  are  assured  by  all  writers 
of  those  times,  that  Sebastian^  a  young  prince  of 
great  courage  f^nd  ei^pectation,  undertook  that  war 
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partly  upon  a  religious  account^  partly  at  the  soli- 
citation of  Muley-Mahumet^  who  had  been  driven 
Mt  oi  hia  dominions  by  Abdelmelech,  or  as  others 
cill  him,  Muley-Moloch,  his  nigh  kinsman,  who 
desoen^ed  fiom  the  same  fiimily  of  the  XerifTs, 
Wboie  ftftbers^  Hamet  and  Mahomet,  had  con^ 
qiieitd  that  empire  with  joint  forces,  and  shared 
it  betwixt  them  after  their  victory  ;  that  the  body 
of  Don  Sd)astian  "was  never  found  in  the  field  of 
hsttle,  which  gave  occasion  for  many  to  bdieve 
thai  he  was  not  slain ;  that  some  years  after,  when 
the  Spaniards,  with  a  pretended  title,  by  force  of 
ttins  had  usurped  the  crovm  of  Portugal  from  the 
konse  of  Braganca,  a  certain  person  who  called 
lifanself  Don  Sebastian,  and  had  all  the  marks  of 
Us  body  and  features  of  his  face,  appeared  at 
Venice,  where  he  was  owned  by  some  of  his  coun- 
(>ym^i ;  but  being  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  was 
&Bt  imprisoned,  then  sent  to  the  gallics,  and  at 
l^t  put  to  death  in  private.     It  is  most  certain, 
ttttit  the  Portuguese  expected  his  return  for  almost 
sn  age  together  after  that  battle,  which  is  at  least 
ft  proof  of  their  extreme  love  to  his  memory ;  and 
the  usage  they  had   Ifrom  their  new  conquerors 
Blight  possibly  make  them  so  extravagant  in  their 
l^opes  and  wishes  for  their  old  master. 

This  groundwork  the  history  afforded  me,  and 

I  denre  no  better  to  build  a  play  upon  it ;  for 

where  the  event  of  a  great  action  is  left  doubtful, 

there  the  poet  is  left  master.     He  may  raise  what 

he  pleases  on  that  foundation,  provided  he  makea 
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it  of  a  piece^  and  according  to  the  rule  of  prdlMi(-f 
bility.  From  lience  I  was  only  obliged,  thtt 
Sebastian  -should  rettim  \ti  Portug^}'  no^  mott ;  hvL% 
at  the  same  time  I  had  him;  at  my !own  .did[to«E|}^ 
whether  to  bestow  him  in  Afiick  off. Jn  jany  othel; 
'comer  of  the  worlds  or  to  have  closp4  t3iit  tragoAy 
with  his  death ;  and  the  last  of  these  was  the  qfigat 
easy,  but  for  the  same  reason,  the  least  artful  i 
because^  as  I  have  somewhere  sai<l>^  tbe.poisoii 
and  the  dagger  are  istill  ^t  hand  to  butpher  a  hero^ 
when  a  poet  wants  the  brainB  tosave.\him.  It 
being  therefore  only  necessary,  according  to  th^ 
laws  of  the  drama,  that  Sebastian  should  no  more 
be  seen  upon  the  throne,  I  leave  it  for  the  w<Mld 
to  judge  whether  or  no  I  have  disposed  of  hioi 
according  to  art,  or  have  bungled  up  the  conclu-? 
sion  of  hb  adventure.  In  the  drawing  of  his 
character  I  forgot  not  piety,  which  any  one  mjiy 
observe  .to  be  one  principal  ingredient  of  it,  even 
so  £ir  as  to  be  a  habit  in  him ;  though  J  shew  hiai 
once  to  be  transported  from  it  by  die  yiplence  of 
a  sudden  passion,  to  endeavour  a  self-murder. 
This;  being  presupposed-^that  he  was  religiously 
the  horrour  of  his  incest,  though  innocently.pom-; 
mitted,  was  the  best  reason  which  the  stage  could, 
give  for  hindering  his  return.  It  is  true  I  have  no 
right  to  blast  his  memory  with  such  a  crime ;  but 
declaring  it  to  be  fiction,  I  desire  my  audience 

9  See  the  Dedication  of  The  Spahish  FaVAa,    p^ 
60. 
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to  think  it  no.  longer  true,  than  while  they  are 

aedng  it  vepresented ;  for  that  once  ended,  he 

may  be  a  isaint  for  aught  I  know ;  and  we  have 

feason  to  presume   he  is.     On  this  supposition, 

it  was  tinreasbnable  to  have  killed  him ;  for  the 

learaed  Mi**  R3rmer  has  well  observed,  that  in  all 

panishments  we  are.-  to  regulate    ourselves    by 

poetical  justice ;  and  according  to  those  measures, 

AQ  involuntary  sin    deserves   not    death;    from 

whence  it  follows,  that  to  divorce  himself  from 

the  beloved  object,  to  retire  into  a  desert,  and 

depive  himself  of  a  throne,  was  the  utmost  pu- 

xiishment   which  a  poet'  could  inflict,  as  it  was 

also  the  utmost  reparation  which  Sebastian  could 

make. 

Por  what  relates  to  Almeyda,  her  part  is  wholly 

^us.     I  know  it  is  the  surname  of  a  noble 

fiunily  in  Portugal,  which  was  very  instrumental 

TO    the   restoration   of   Don  John  de  Braganza, 

&ther  to  the  most  illustrious  and  most  pious  Prin- 

^^ess,  our  Queen  Dowager.    The  French  author 

^rf*  a  novel  called  Don  Sebastian,  has  given  th^t 

<l^me  to  an  African   lady  of  his  own   invention^ 

^nd  makes  her  sister  to  Muley-Mahumet ;  but  I 

ha.ve  wholly  changed  the  accidents,  and  borrowed 

tK>thing  but  the  supposition — that  she  was  beloved 

by  the  King  of  Portugal.     Though,  if  I  had  taken 

^h^  whole  story,  and  wrought  it  up  into  a  play,  I 

niight  have  done  it  exactly  according  to  the  prac- 

^  of  ^most  all  the  Ancients  ;  who  were  never 

^used  of  being   plagiaries   for  building    their 
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tragedies  on  known  fables.  Thus  Aygustus  Cmmt 
wrote  an  AjAX,  which  was  not  the  less  his  owfl^ 
because  Euripides  had  written  a  play  before  him 
on  that  sulpject.  Thus  of  late  years  Comeille  writ 
an  OsDiPUS  after  Sophocles,  and  I  have  derigned 
one  after  him^  which  I  wrote  with  Mr.  Lee ;  yet 
neither  the  French  poet  stole  from  the  Oreek,  nor 
we  ffcm  the  Frenchman.  It  is  the  oontrivanoe^ 
the  new  turn,  and  new  characters,  which  alter  the 
property,  and  make  it  ours.  Tlie  Materia  PoeHm 
is  as  common  to  all  writers,  as  the  Materia  Me^ 
dica  to  all  physicians*  Thus,  in  our  Chroniclei^ 
Daniers  History  is  still  his  own,  though  Matthew 
P^iris,  Stowe,  and  Hollinshead  writ  befin^e  him; 
otherwise  we  must  have  been  content  with  their 
dull  relations,  if  a  better  pen  had  not  been  allowed 
to  come  after  them,  and  write  his  own  account 
afler  a  new  and  better  manner. 

I  must  farther  declare  freely,  that  I  have  not 
exactly  kept  to  the  three  mechanick  rules  of  unity. 
I  knew  them,  and  had  them  in  my  eye,  but  fol- 
lowed them  only  at  a  distance ;  for  the  genius  of 
the  English  cannot  bear  too  regular  a  play :  we 
arc  given  to  variety,  even  to  a  debauchery  of 
pleasure.  My  scenes  are  therefore  sometimes 
broken,  because  my  under-fdot  required  them  so 
to  be,  though  the  general  scene  remains  of  the . 
same  castle ;  and  I  have  taken  the  time  of  two 
days,  because  the  variety  of  accidents  which  are 
hifxt  represented  could  not  naturally  be  supposed 
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lo  arrive  m  one :  but  to  gain  a  greater  beauty^  it 
k  lawful  for  a  poet  to  supersede  a  less. 

I  must  likewise  own^  that  I  have  somewhat 
demited  from  the  known  history  in  the  death  of 
Hutey-Moluch^  who,  by  all  relations,  died  of  a 
ferer  in  the  battle,  before  his  army  had  wholly 
Mn  the  field ;  but  if  I  have  allowed  him  another 
iicf  of  life,  it  was  because  I  stood  in  need  of  so 
lUning  a  chaiacter  of  brutality  as  I  have  given 
him ;  which  is  indeed  the  same  with  that  of  the 
present  Emperor  Muley-Ishmael,  as  some  of  our 
Baglish  officers^  who  have  been  in  his  court,  have 
credibly  informed  me* 

I  have  been  listening' — what  objections  bad 
been  made  agunst  the  conduct  of  the  play ;  but 
fimnd  tbem  all  so  trivial,  that  if  I  should  name 
them,  a  true  critick  would  imagine  that  I  played 
.  booty,  and  only  raised  up  phantoms  for  myself  to 
conquer.   Some  are  pleased  to  say — the  writing  is 

'  Our  author,  in  various .  Prefaces,  takes  notice  of 
objections  that  had  been  made  by  Criticks  to  his  plays  ; 
^hich  one  naturally  expects  to  find  in  some  of  the  pam- 
pblets  published  in  his  time.  But  the  passage  before  us 
inclines  me  to  believe,  that  most  of  the  criticisms  which 
Ik  has  noticed,  were  made  at  his  favourite  haunt,  Will's 
Coffee-House.  He  had  been  bstening  to  learn  what  ob- 
jections were  made  by  those  who  were  unacquainted  with 
nis  person ;  who  might  there  occasionally  deliver  their 
•entiments  on  theatrical  subjects,  and  after  they  liad 
•looked  the  second  pipe,  probably  thought  themselves  at 
•east  as  wise  as  any  of  the  poets  of  the  day,  not  excepting 
^  laureate  hhnself. 
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dull^ — hMi  ataieni  hahet^  de  se  loquatur\  others^  thai 
the  double  poison  is  unnatural :  let  the  conunoii 
received  opinion,  and  Ausonius  his  famous  Epi- 
gram, *  answer  that.  Lastly,  a  more  ignorant  aqrt 
of  creatures  than  either  of  the  former  maintaiQj 
that  the  character  of  Dorax  is  not  only  unnaturalf 
but  inconsistent  with  itself:  let  them  read  the 
play,  and  think  again ;  and  if  yet  they  are  not 
satisfied^  cast  their  eyes  on  that  chapter  of  the  wUe 
Montague^  which  is  entitled  De  tlncmstance  ^  de$ 
Actions  Humaines.  A  longer  reply  is  what  those 
cavillers  deserve  not ;  but  I  will  give  them  and 
their  fellows  to  understand,  that  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
was  pleased  to  read  the  tragedy  twice  over  bdSbre 
it  was  acted ;  and  did  me  the  favour  to  send  inQ 
word,  that  I  had  written  beyond  any  of  my  former 

• 
'  Our  author  alludes  to  the  tenth  Epigram  of  Ausonius  x 

•*  Toxica  zelotypo  dedit  uxor  mxcha  marito, 

«  Nee  satis  ad'  mortem  credidit  esse  datum. 
*'  Micuit  argenti  letalia  pondera  vivi ; 

"  Cogerct  ut  celerem  vis  geminata  necem. 
'*  Dividat  haec  si  quis,  £aciunt  discreta  venenum  : 

'*  Antidotum  sumet,  qui  sociata  bibet. 
*'  Ergo  inter  sese  dum  noxia  pocula  certant, 

*'  Cessit  letalis  noxa  salutiferx. 
"  Protinus  et  vacuos  aivi  petiere  recessus 

"  Lubrica  dejcctis  qua  via  nota  cibis. 
*'  Quam  pia  cura  dcum  !  prodcst  crudelior  uxor, 

'\Et  quum  fata  volunt,  bina  venena  juvaut." 
On  this  principle,  I  have  been  informed,  an  eminent 
chemist  has  lately  attempted  to  cure  the  hydrophobia  by 
the  use  of  mercury ;  with  what  success  I  know  not. 
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pbySy  and  that  he  was  displeased  any  thing  should 
be  cut  away.  If  I  have  not  reason  to  prefer  his 
angle  judgment  to  a  whole  faction,  let  the  world 
be  judge ;  for  the  opposition  is  the  same  with  that 
of  Lucan*s  hero  against  an  army ;  concur rere  bellum 
tiloui  vtfton. 

I  think  I  may  modestly  conclude,  that  whatever 
diours  there  may  be,  either   in   the   design  or 
wnfiting  of  this  play,  they  are  not  those  which  have 
Ixen  objected  to  it.    I  think  also,  that  I  lam  not 
arrived  to  the  age  of  doting,  and  that  I  have 
80  much  application  to  this  poem,  that  I 
coold  not  probably  let  it  run  into  many  gross 
3b6urdities  ;  which  may  caution  my  enemies  fix)m 
t«6  rash  a  censure,  and  may  also  encourage  my 
fiicnds,  who  are  many  more  than  I  could  reason- 
Hhly  have  expected,  to  believe  their  kindness  has 
not  been  very  undeservedly  bestowed  on  me.    This 
is  not  a  play  that  was  huddled  up  in  haste  ;  and  to 
8bcw  it  was  not,  I  will  own,  that  beside  the  ge- 
Jicral  moral  of  it,  which  is  given  in  the  four  last 
lines,*  there  is  also  another  moral,  couched  under 
every  one  of  the  principal  parts  and  characters ; 
^bich  a  judicious  critick  will  observe,  though  I 
point  not  to  it  in  this  Preface.     And  there  may 
be  also  some  secret  beauties  in  the  decorum  of 


*  Some  of  our  most  correct   English  writers  have 
«Ilcn  into  this   inaccuracy.     There  can  be  but  one  last 

^^    Our   author    should  have  written — the  last  four 

bus. 

m 
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parts^  and  uniformity  of  design,  which  my  puny 
judges  will  not  easily  find  out :  let  them  coa«* 
sider  in  the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act^  whether.  ' 
I  have  not  preserved  the  rule  of  dwenoy  in  givin|^ 
aU  the  advantage  to  the  royal  character^  and  ia. 
making  Dorax  first  submit.     Perhaps  too^  they 
may  have  thought  that  it  was  through  indigence 
of  characters,  that  I  have  given  the  same  to  Seba^ 
tian  and  Abneyda,  and  consequently  made  them 
alike  in  all  things  but  their  sex ;  but  let  th^m^ 
kx^  a  little  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  they  vi41i 
And  that  this  identity  of  character  in  the  greatww 
of  their  souls^  was  intended  for  a  preparation  of 
the  final  discovery ;  and  that  the  likeness  of  their 
nature  was  a  ^r  hint  to  the  proximity  of  their: 
blood. 

To  avoid  the  imputation  of  too  much  vani^ 
(for  all  writers^  especially  poets^  will  have  somi^ 
I  will  give  but  one  other  instance  in  relatioQ  ta 
the  uniformity  of  the  design*  I  have  observe 
that  the  English  will  not  bear  a  thorough  tragedyj^ 
but  are  pleased  that  it  should  be  lightened  with 
underparts  of  mirth*  It  had  been  easy  for  me  to 
have  given  my  audience  a  better  course  of  comedy  t 
I  mean  a  more  diverting  than  that  of  AntcHiio  mtiA 
Morayma :  but  I  dare  appeal  even  to  my  en^ 
mies,  if  I  or  any  man  could  have  invented  one 
which  had  been  more  of  a  piece,  and  more  de- 
pending cm  the  serious  part  of  the  design.  For 
what  could  be  more  uniform,  than  to  draw  from 
out  of  the  members  of  a  captive  court  the  subject 
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of  a  comical  entertainment  ?  To  prepare  this 
qisode^  you  see  Dorax  giving  the  character  of 
Antonio,  in  the  beginning  of  the  play,  upon  his 
fint  sight  of  him  at  the  lottery  ;  and  to  make  the 
dependence,  Antonio  is  engaged  in  the  fourth  act 
fir  the  deliverance  of  Almeyda,  which  is  also  pre- 
pntd,  by  his  being  first  made  a  slave  to  the 
oqitain  of  the  rabble. 

I  should  beg  pardon  for  these  instances  ;  but 
periiaps  they  may  be  of  use  to  future  poets,  in  the 
oooduct  of  their  plays.  At  least,  if  I /appear  too 
pontive,  I  am  growing  old,  and  thereby  in  pos- 
lemm  of  some  experience,  which  men  in  years 
wiH  always  assume  for  a  right  of  talking.  Cer- 
tady,  if  a  man  can  ever  have  reason  to  set  a  value 
€D  himself^'  it  is  when  his  ungenerous  enemies  are 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  times  upon  him,  to 
rain  him  in  his  reputation ;  and  therefore  for  once, 
I  irill  make  bold  to  take  the  counsel  of  my  old 
nMMer  Virgil : 

TUf  ne  cede  maUsy  sed  cantrd  audendor  ito. 
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51k  Wil^TLtAM  LEVESON  GOWEferBAllt/ 
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J,  BTE^B  is  one,  kind  0/ virtue  which  is  inborn 
M  t^  nobility,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  ancient 
omilies  of  this  nation ;  they  are  not  apt  to  insult 

oii'itie  misfoi|tunes  of  thdr  countrymen.    But  you^ 

*'■.#••■•■         « 

'  This 'comedy  w^a^  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
^feniiyjJLafie  by  the  King'^  Servants,-  and 'first  printed  in 
^^9Q*:  rjiliUarrang^.^niQitr'author's  chronalogical  list  of 
l^plagff  fiCter  Don  Sebastian,  which  *wk9  printed  in 
^Is^sajme.year. — ''It,  scenes  (says  Dr.  Jobnspn)  to  have 
^ticceeded  at  its  first  appearance,  and  was,  I  think,  long 
^onsidereid'ai'a  very  diverting  entertainment." 

*  Sir'Williaafn  Leveson  Gower  (ancestor  of  the  present 

^(ilrquis  ctf  Stafford,}  Was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 

Ooirer^  But*,  by  Frances,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  John 

I^eioa  of  Halinga  in  Kent •    On  the  death  of  his  nephew. 

Sir  Edward  Gower,  in  December  1689,  ^^  succeeded  to 

^  title  and  estate ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  will  of  his 

nutei^al  uilcle.  Sir  Richard  Leveson,  of  TreiUham,  in 

Staffordshire,  Knight;  became  possessed  of  that  estate 

^*   He  died  in  December,  1691. 
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Sir^  I  may  tdl  it  you  without  flattery^  have  grafted 
on  this  natural  commiseration^  and  raised  it  to  a 
nobler  virtue.     A^  you  have  been  pleased   to 
honour  me^  for  a  long  time^  with  some  part  of  your 
esteem  and  your  good  wiB^  so  in  particular^  since 
the  late  RQvOli&tion,  ydu  laVb  iacfttased  tKe  proofii 
of  your  kindness  to  me ;  and  not  suffered  the 
difference  of  opinions^  ^  which  produce  such  hatred 
and  enmity  in  the  bmtat  part  of  human  kind^  to 
remove  you  from  the  settl€4  bas^  of  your  good 
nature  ^p^  gpod  sense*  ,  Tbi^  ^igblenesiB  *  f£  yQP99 
had  it  been  exercised  on  an  enemy,  had  certainly 
been  a  point  of  honour^  apd  .a3  such.  I  mighf  liave 
jiiitty  ftcbiftiltettded  it.tp  the.\(fC)rldV*but  Aa^rf 
c6hsiahey  to  ybur  fbrnier  choice,  aiid  the  pufn^, 
antife  of  jrotiSf^  first  fevours,  are  virtues  not  oydr 
ceAYimon  amohgdt '  ^C^nglisbmen.      At!  things  of 
honour/ have,  i^  best,  somewhat  of  asteatation  in 
ttie^Qstwd  ^«ili4ovd ;  there  ia  a  pride  of  dsomg 
more:  than'  it  expected  from  ui>  and  moie  thaA 
othem would  bai^ done;  but  to  proceed  in  ihe 
same  tract  tyf  goodness,  &vour,  and  protection,  b 
to  ishew  th&t  a  man  is  actuated  by  a  thoroiigh. 
principle :  it  carries  somew^  of  tendemcis  is  it, « 
which  is  huioaauity  in  a  heroical  degree;  it  laM 
a  luad  of  unnvoveahle  good-^^nature ;  a  wocd  wfaidlfl 
is  commofily  dcsfimd,  because  it  is  -so  deldoOM 

'  Sir  William  Leveson  Gower  had  been  one  of  tha 
Duke  oF  Moomouth's  sureties  in  168^  ancl  had  taken 
active  part  in  promoting  the  Revolutioa. 
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jmcdBecL  But  after  all^  it  is  the  most  generous 
fjrtoe,  (^jposed  to  the  most  degenerate  vice^  which 
ii  tlttt  of  ruggedness  and  harshness  to  our  fellow* 
cpcstures* 

It  is  upon  this  knowledge  of  you.  Sir,  that  I 
hsre  chosen  you^  with  your  pennission,  to  be 
the  patron  of  this  poem ;  and  as  since  this  won* 
dorfbl  Revolution^  I  have  bof^n  with  the  best 
prttem  of  humanity,  the  Earl  of  I^eicester,  I  shall 
OBtttinue  to  follow  the  same  method  in  all  to  whom 
lAall  addiess,  and  endeavour  to  pitch  on  such 
galy  aa  have  been  pleased  to  own  me  in  this  ruin 
tf  my  small  fortune ;  who,  though  they  are  of  a 
Mitmry  opinion  themselves,  yet  blame  not  me 
ftr  adhering  to  a  lost  cause,  and  judging  for  my- 
Id^  what  I  cannot  choose  but  judge,  ao  long  as 
I  am  m  patient  suf&rer,  and  no  disturber  of  the 
pmmancat;  whieh  if  it  be  a  severe  penance, 
m  a  great  wit^  has  told  the  world,  it  is  at  least 
ln|piiiflri  me  by  myself;  and  Sancho  Pan<{a,  as  much 
a  Ibol  as  i^  was  observed  to  discipline  his  body  no 
farther  than  he  fbond  he  ooukl  endure  the  smart. 
'  You  see.  Sir,  I  am  not  entertaining  you,  like 
Ofrndy  with  a  lamentable  epistle  from  Pontus :  I 
tsffier  no  more  than  I  can  ^tsily  undergo  ;  and  so 
long  as  I  enjoy  my  liberty,  which  is  the  birthright 
of  an  Ed;»^jshman,  the  rest  shall  never  go  near 

^  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  this  great  wit^  but  I 
fufpeot  cmr  author  irooically  alludes  to  some  trite  obser. 
vatioa  pf  bi|  aotsgoni^t,  ihsfocttious  Thomas  Brown. 
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my  heart.  The  merry  philosopher  is  more  to  my 
humour  than  the  melancholick ;  and  I  find  no 
disposition  in  myself  to  cry^  wlrifo  the  mad  world 
is  daily  supplying  me  with  such  occasions  of 
laughter. 

The  more  reasonable  tort  of  my  countrymen 
have  shewn  so  much  favour  to  this  piece,  that 
they  give  me  no  doubt  of  thein  protection  for  the 
future.  As  you.  Sir,  have  been  pleased  to  folIoiF 
the  example  of  their  goodness,  in  &vouring  me, 
so  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  follow  yours  in  tliis 
Dedication  to  a  person  of  a  different  persuasion* 
Though  I  must  confess  withal,  that  I  have  had  a 
former  encouragement  from  you  for  this  addresB ; 
and  the  warm  remembrance  of  your  noble  hospi- 
tality to  me  at  Trentham,  when  some  years  ago  I 
visited  my  friends  and  relations  in  your  countiy^ 
has  ever  since  given  me  a  violent  temptation  to 
this  boldness.  .   ' 

It  is  true,  were  this  comedy  wholly  mine^  I 
should  call  it  a  trifle,  and  perhaps  not  think  it 
worth  your  patronage ;  but  when « the  names  of 
Flautus  and  Moliere  are  joined  in  it,  that  is,  the 
two  greatest  names  of  ancient  and  modem  comedy, 
I  must  not  presume  so  &r  on  their  reputation  to 
think  their  best  and  most  unquestioned,  product 
tions  can  be  termed  little.  >  I  will  not  give  ydu 
the  trouble  of  acquainting  you  what  I  have  added 
or  altered  in  either  of  them,  so  much  it  may  be 
for  the  worse ;  but  only  that  ihe  difference  of  our 
stage  fiXHn  the  Roman  and  the  French  did  so 
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raqoire  it.  '  Btat  I-am  afraid^  fed  my  own  interest; 
the  WHd  win  :too  easily  (lisoover:tbat  more  thaitf 
Ittlfofiti^  iminet  and  that: die  rest  is  father  a 
llbk^  imitaddn  of  their  excellencres^  than  a  jusi 
IMteslation;  - 1 1  i^  enough  that  the  reader  know  liiy 
fbUf  that  I  neither  deserre  nor  Idesire  any  applause 
ftbm  it  •  If  I  hkve'pedbrmed>any  things  :it  is  the 
Ijienius  of  my  ^avthors-that  have  inspired- me ;  >  an^ 
tf^l'has'pliaAsd  in  represttltatiohy  let  ^the^actois 
Aape^the>  fmise  ^  amongst  themselves^;  /iiis  Ifot 
Fllfttu$>and<MoKere,  they^amrtiang^us  peoplaV 
tfd  lam  too  weak  avgambster  to  pu!t  myself  iaco 
their  form  of  play.'  But  ^i^^iat  has  been :  wanting 
our  my  part,*  has-been  abundantly :sufiplied 'by  the  ^ 
Moeellent  composition  of  Mr.  Furcell ;  in  whosb 
pefion  we^  have  at  length  found  an*  Englishman 
equal' with  the  best  abroad.  At  least  my  ofSnionl 
of  bim  has  been  sudh,  srnee  hi»  happy  and  judi-' 
cious  performances  in  the  late:  opera,  ^  and.  thei 
experience  I  have  had  of  him  in  the  setting  my 
three  songs  fcnr  this  Amphitjiyon  ;  to  £^1  which^ 
and  particularly  to  thq.  composition  of  the  pastoral 
dialogue,  the  numerous  choir  of  fair  ladies  gave  so 
jittt  an  applause  on  the  third  day.*  I  am  only 
smry,  for  my  own  sake,  that  .there  was  one  star 

4 

'  ThbProphetess.or  THB  History  OF  DiocLEgiAN, 
altered  from.  Flelcher  by  Bettertooy  and  acted  at  the 
theatre  in  Dorset  Garden3,  in  1690. 

'  We  here  find  that  it  was  formerly  customary  fq^ 
ladies  to  applaiMl  the  performers  at  the  theatre,  a,  practice 
still  used  abroad. — ^The  profits  o£  the  third  day  th^ikf  a^ 
at  present,  belonged  to  the  author. 


v^tsQ^  aa  beautifbl  :a9  any  m  ow  bemisiAerai 
that  young  BertDioe»^  who  is  mistaiplbying  «U 
her  charma  on  a ti^od  cxnintry  aoula»  that  can  nevet 
know  the  yalue  of  them,  and  losing  the  triumplNl 
which  are  ready  prepafed  fin*  her  in  the  cOurt  mod 
town.  And  yet  I  know  not  whether  I  am  «o 
much  a  looer  by  her  aboenoe^  for  I  have  reaton  tb 
^l^efaend  the  aharpneas  of  her  judgment,  if  ii 
were  not  aibyed  ;by  the  oweetnesa  of  hlk  natuMj 
add  after  all,  I  fear  ahe  may  eome  time  enough  tm 
diicover  a  thouaand  imperfectidbfi  in  my  fiwfi 
which  might  have  paaoed  on  vulgar  itnderstandiogi» 
9e  pleased  to  uae  the  anthority  of  a  father  ovtir 
her  on: my  behalf;  enjcnn  her  to  keep  her  own 
thoughts  of  Am?  HrriiTON  to  herself,  or  at  least  not 
to  compare  him  too  strictly  with  Moliere's.  It  if 
true  I  have  an  interest  in  this  partiality  of  ber*a  a 
but  withal,  I  plead  some  sort  of  merit  for  it*  m 
bdng  flo  particularly  as  I  am. 

Sift, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

October  84,  t6go» 

^  Young  Berewia^  (ar  a^pean  from  the  Dedication  of 
CLEOMEHESy)  was  Sir  William  Gower's  youngest  daii^* 
ter»  Jane,  Who  wai  married  to  Henry  Lord  Hyde,  eldest 
son  of  our  author's  patron,  Laurence,  Earl  of  Rochester. 
Lord  Hyde  afterwards  became  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
Rochester.  Sir  William's  eldest  daughter,  Catharine^ 
wks  die  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Wyndham,  Bart,  ancestor  of 
die  present  Eaxi  of  Egremont. 
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5  poem  was  tne  latt  piece  ot  ,8erv!ice 
lad  the  honour  to  do  for  my  gFaciooi 
ng  Charles  the  Second ;  and  though  he 

li««d  not  to  see  the  performance  of  it  on  the  stage^ 

» 

:  *  TUf  dramaiick  opem  was  .performed  at  the  Queen's 
Thatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
1691*  ind  was  printed  in  the  same  year.  From  The 
Gbhtlemah's  Jourkal  for  January  1691-2,  by  P. 
Moltcux,  it  appears  that  it  was  frequently  represented  in 
tlsKpfeceding  December,  The  two  Companies,  called 
the  King's  and  the  Duke*s  Servants,  were  united  in  1682, 
acted  afterwards  together  in  Dniry-Lane:  but  they 
to  have  occasionally  performed  in  Dorset  Gardens, 
the  thsQCre  there  being  more  suited  to  exhibitions  in 
which  the  scenes,  dances,  and  machinery,  were  the  prin- 
c^l  objects  of  attraction. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  fallen  into  a  slight  enrour  concerning 
this  opera.  **  It  does  not  (he  says)  seem  to  have  been 
faniugfat  oa  the  stage.' ^After^^ards  he  adds, — **  When 
this  was  bvooght  upon  the  stage,  news  that  die  Duke  of 
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yet  the  prologue  to  it^  which  was  the  opera  of 
Albion  and  Albanius^  was  often  practised  before 

Monmouth  had  landed  was  told. in  the  theatre,  upon  which 
the  compi^y  departed^  and  Arthur  was  exhibited  no 

•MAMA      >»  .     ^    *  .■•  , 

more.  * 

This  story,  thus  related,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  traditional  talcs  are  usually  handed  down 
from  age  to  age  ;  which,  if  closely  examined  and  com- 
pared with  authentick  documents,  are  hardly  ever  found 
correct  in  all  their  parts.  .  The  truth  is,  a  ;iimour  had 
reached  Dr.  Jbhiison,  that  an  opera  of'Dryden's  had 
been  acted  at  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  -Monmouth "a 
landing  in  the  west ;  andhe  has  applied  to  King  ARTHUa 
Whiit  was  <rue  only  of  Albion  and  Albanius.    This 
talc,. however,  as  usual,  gathered  some  ailditional  circutti^ 
staAq^S'^ it jrolW  along;  for  Albion  an d 'Albanius^ - 
as  has  bjeeQ  already  mentioned,  was  performed  six  iime^ir 
and  on  the  sixth  night  of  its  representation  an  account 
reached  Loadon  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  invasion  ; 
so  that  If  the  company  rose  up  in  confusion,  it  niust  hai!<fe 
been  thcu^  and  not  on  its  first  representation.    As  for 
K|NG|\Arthur,  instead  of  being  never  acted,  it  wat- 
frequently,  performed   with  cohsiderable  success. — ^*  It'. 
wa3t.  says  Downes,  (Roscius  Anqlicanus,  8vo.  i7o8t- 
p.  42^ -Excellently  adorned  with  scenes  and  machinea; 
the  musical  part  set  by  famous  Mr.  Henry  Purcell,  and 
dai^qes  by  Mr.  Jo.  Priest.    The.  play  and  musick  pleased- 
the  court  and  city,  and  ibeing  well  performed,  'twas  very 
gainful  to  the  company." 

The  last  paragraph  quoted  irpm  Johnson's  Life  op. 
DRYD£N.was  an  aididan  ,io  bis  original  work,  and  his 
meiQpry,  or  that  of  his  informer,  deceived  hrm. 

^  Sir .  George  Saville  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Si^villei  Bart,  and  Anne, ,  dau^ter  of  Thomas,  Lord* 
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bnn  at  Whitehall^  and  encouraged  by  )iis  rpyal 
opprbbation..    It  was  indeed  a  time*  wKicb  was 

Cdventiy,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  In  January 
1667-8,  he  was  created  Viscount,  i6th  of  July  1672, 
Earl,  and  17th  of  August  1682,  Marquis,  of  Halifiut; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal.  He 
iqppears  to  have  been  rather  a  dextrous  political  intriguer, 
than  a  wise  or  virtuous. statesman,  and  to  have  affected  in 
every  period  of  his  life  the  character  of  a  man  of  wit* 
Several  of  his  bon-mots  have  been  recorded.  When 
Charles  IL  had  issued  his  Declaration  in  1681,  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  the  last  three  parliaments,  it  became  a 
general  fashion  throughout  England  to  address  or  petition 
the  crown.  The  petitioners  being  urgent  for  a  new 
|»rliament,  and  not  very  respectful  in  their  language, 
and  the  addresses  on  the  other  hand  containing  the 
strongest  approbation  of  the  late  measures  of  government. 
Lord  Halifax,  though  then  one  of  the  ministry,  said,— -> 
*■  that  Che  Petitioners  spit  m  the  King's  face,  but  the 
Addressers  spit  in  his  mouth ;"  a  saying  which  Burnet 
tdls  us  was  much  repeated. 

Though  he  strenuously  opposed  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
«iid  was  very  instrumental  in  its  being  thrown  out  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  then  remembered  that  he  had 
made  an  hereditary  monarchy  the  subject  of  his  mirth, 
and  had  often  said,  *'  Who  ukes  a  coachman  to  drive  him, 
because  his  father  was  a^good  coachman  ?" — an  argument 
io  well  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
whom  the  demagogues  of  the  present  day  are  in  the  lubit 
of  haranguing,  that  it  is  extraordinary  it  has  never  been 
urged  by  them,  against  our  present  happy  establishment ; 
being  full  as  sound,  comprehensive  .  and  convincing,  as 
any  of  the  topicks  which  have  been  employed  by  these 
modem  R£ formers,  since  the  new  order  of  things  burst 
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proper  tor  trhmipfa,  wbeil  he  iod  overcome  dl 
those  difliciiltios  wluch  for  some  yeaa  had  porw 

with  such  baleful  splendour  ypon  mankinds  and  the.  eif 
ample  and  practices  of  republican  France*,  instead  <|f 
inspiring  her  partisans  in  this  country  with  dis|gust  ud 
honrour»  teem  only»  in  their  eyes,  to  have  invested  the 
demon  oJF  democracy  with  additional  and  irresistihle 
attraction. 

When  Liord  Rochester  was  driven  from  the  office  of 
FintLord  of  the  Treasury,  and  accepted  that  of  PresidevC 
of  the  Council,  Lord  Halifax,  who  bad  been  infttrumentil 
in  displacing  him,  observed* — that  he  had  heard  of  maojr 
men  being  kicked  down  stairs,  but  never  of  any  man 
being  kicked  up  stairs,  before. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  several  persons  of  high  rank» 
who  had  been  very  zealous  and  serviceable  in  bringing 
about  that  happy  event,  but  at  the  same  time  .had  no  great 
abilities,  applied  for  some  of  the  most  considera)>le  em- 
ployments in  the  government.  The  Marquis  of  Hali£u^ 
being  consulted  upon  this,  answered,  "  I  remember  to 
have  read  in  history  that  Rome'  was  saved  by  geese,  but  t 
do  not  remember  that  these  geese  were  made  Consuls*"— 
This  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Or.  Maty,  who  probably 
derived  his  information  from  Dr.  Chenevix,  Bishop  of 
Waterford,  and  a  friend  of  Lotd  Chesterfield,  who  was 
grandson  to  the  Marquis. — ^Tbe  others  are  told  by 
Burnet. 

**  He  was  a  man  (says  Burnet)  of  a  great  and  ready 
wit ;  full  of  life,  and  very  pleasant ;  much  turned  to 
satire.  He  let  bis  wit  run  much  on  matters  of  religioOf 
so  that  he  passed  for  a  bold  and  determined  atheist ;  thoi;^ 
he  often  protested  to  me,  he  was  not  one,  and  said,  he 
believed  there  was  not  one  in  the  world.  -  -  -  -  •  He  was 
always  talkii^  of  morality  and  friendship.  He  was. 
punctual  in  all  payments,  and  just  in  all  private  dealings ; 


jlkgiei  his  peaceful  idgn ;  but  when  be  had  just 
icaldied  hia  people  to  their  sensesi  and  made  the 

bm  wilh  relation  to  the  publick,  be  vent  backwards  and 
Slannrdt,  and  changed  sides  so  often,  that  in  conclusion 
qp  tide  trusted  him.  Yet  he  went  into  the  worst  part  of 
King  Charles's  reign.  The  liveliness  of  his  imaginatioa 
ftat '  always  too  hard  for  his  judgment.  A  severe  jest  was 
preferred  by  htm  to  all  arguments  whatsoever ;  and  he 
endless  in  consultations ;  fer  when  after  much  dia* 
•  point  was  settled*  if  be  could  find  a  new  jest»  to 
even  that  which  waa  suggested  by  himself  ridiculouit 
be  could  not  hold,  but  would  study  to  raise  the  credit  of  his 
wit,  though  it  made  others  call  his  judgment  in  question* 
When  lie  talked  to  me,  as  a  philosopher,  of  his  contempt 
of  'die  worldi  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  getting  $o 
flOMy  new  titles,  which  I  called  the  hanging  hhnseif  about 
eririi  belU  and  tinsel.  He  had  no  excuse  for  it  but  this  3 
that  since  the  world  were  such  foob  as  to  value  these 
a  man  must  be  a  fool  for  company :  he  consi- 
4eKd  them  but  as  rattles ;  yet  rattles  please  children ;  so 
sfaMwe  might  be  of  use  to  his  family." 

The  Marquis  of  Halifax  died  in  April,  1695.  At  his 
deslh,  **  he  professed  himself  a  sincere  Christian,  and 
httPenttJ  the  former  part  of  his  life,  with  solemn  reso- 
liHieaa  of  becoming  in  all  respects  another  man,  if  God 
abattid  mise  him  up.  And  so  (adds  the  Bishop  of  Sa« 
lasbury)  I  hope  he  died  a  better  man  than  he  lived." 

By  his  £rst  wife,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Henry  Spencer, 
£arl  of  Sunderland,  he  had  a  son,  William,  who  succeeded 
hisa;  and  by  a  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  William 
Pienrepoint,  second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Kingston,  he 
had  a  daughter,  Gertrude,  who  was  married  to  Philip 
Staahi^,  the  third  Earl  of  Chesterfield. — ^William,  the 
second  Marquis  of  Halifax,  died  in  1699  ;  leaving  by  his 
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latter  lend  of  his  governincnt  of  a  {Mece  with  the 
happy  beginning  of  it,  he  was  on  the  sudden 
snatched  away  from  the  blessings  and  acclamauong 
of  his  subjects ;  who  arrived  so  late  to  the  knoil^^ 
Jedge  of  him,  that  they  had  but  just  time  enou^ 
to  desire  him  longer,  before  they  were  to  part  witi 
him  for  ever.  Peace  be  with  the  ashes  of  so  good 
a  King !  Let  his  human  frailties  be  forgotten^  and 
his  clemency  and  moderation,  the  inherent  virtim 
of  iiis  family,  be  remembered  with  a  gratefol 
veneration  by  three  kingdoms,  through  which  he 
spread  the  blessings  of  them.  And  as  your  Lord- 
ship held  a  principal  place  in  his  esteem,  and 
perhaps  the  first  in  his  affection,  during  his  latter 
troubles,  the  success  which  accompanied  those 
prudent  counsels  cannot  but  reflect  an  honour  cm 
those  felv  who  managed  them ;  and  wrought  out^ 
by  their  faithfulness  and  diligence,  the  publick 
safety.  I  might  dilate  on  the  difficulties  which 
attended  that  undertaking, — the  temper  of  the* 
people,  the  power,  arts,  and  interest  of  the  Qon« 
trary  party ;  but  those  are  aU  of  them  invidious 
topicks ;  they  are  too  green  in  our  remembrance; 
and  he  who  touches  on  them,  ineedit  per  igms, 
suppositos  cineri  doloso.  But  without  reproaching 
one  side,  to  praise  another,  I  may  justly  recom- 

wife,  Mary,  tlie  eldest  daughter  of  Daniel  the  second  Eirl 
of  Nottingham,  three  daughters ;  Anne,  married  toCharlea 
Bruce,  Earl  of  Aylesbury ;  Dorothy,  to  Richard  Boyle^ 
the  last  Earl  of  Burlington;  and  Mary,  to  SackviHe 
Tufton,  Earl  of  Thanct. 
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jituctisecl  But  after  all^  it  is  the  most  generous 
virtue  oi^xxsed  to  the  most  degenerate  vice^  which 
hibnt  of  ruggedness  and  harshness  to  our  fellow- 

« 

It  is  upon  this  knowledge  of  you^  Sir,  thfU  I 
bfve  clKwen  you^  with  your  pennissiony  to  be 
theipatron  of  this  poem ;  and  as  since  this  won«- 
dttfiil  Revolution^  I  have  begun  with  the  best 
pMtem  of  humanity,  the  Earl  of  I^cester,  I  shall 
COBtinue  to  follow  the  same  method  in  all  to  whom 
lAall  address,  and  endeavour  to  pitch  on  such 
only  as  have  been  pleased  to  own  me  in  this  ruin 
of  my  small  £brtune ;  who,  though  they  are  of  a 
CQQinry  opinion  themselves,  yet  blame  not  me 
ftr  adhering  to  a  lost  cause,  and  judging  for  my* 
id^  what  I  cannot  chooae  but  judge,  so  bng  as 
I  Ml  A  patient  sufferer,  and  no  duturher  of  the 
gPWMmncnt;  whieh  if  it  be  a  severe  penance, 
as  a  great  wit^  has  told  the  world,  it  is  at  least 
tajoined  me  by  myself;  and  Sancho  Pan<^  as  much 
a  fdol  as  If  was  obaervcd  to  discipline  his  body  no 
futber  than  he  found  he  oould  endure  the  smart. 
'  You  see.  Sir,  I  am  not  entertaining  you,  like 
Oliid,  with  a  lamentable  epistle  from  Pontus :  I 
•aftr  no  more  than  I  can  easily  undergo  i  and  so 
kng  as  I  enjoy  my  liberty,  which  is  the  birthright 
of  |in  Eb^ishman,  the  rest  shall  never  go  near 

•^  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  this  greai  wit^  but  I 
fiispeot  9W  author  ironicsliy  alludes  to  some  trite  obser* 
vatioo  pf  bi^  antagonist,  ihsfgcetiotis  Thomas  Brown. 


N. 
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^0  bi^  fyr  it  Immlif,)  \mt  in  vpmy  9H^. « 

f;fa|«nicle>  iil)«4  with  prfu^  of  your  fftoMi 
lipn.  For  if  writere  be  jypt  tft  tl^e  miHMfy 
|[ang  Caries  *e  SeGPBd,  tfe^y  c^npt  4m^  I 
tp  li^ve  Ih)?P  99  exfipt  ^LApwer  pf  maokARd*  W 
pQrfpct  fl^ngui^er  pf  th#  t^l^ts,    ft  «  ti 

bis  nnfifsfsemi  oft^.  %Qe4  jiim  tp  v^  .^  qoi 

|f^i^.,wn4  9PPnS«}^)  »b4  sppveMp^  tp  .(inijii 
fMb  p$fie9«  m  the-  p^q^gspaeav  of  )M«r«fi 

ch9i<»;i9i.i»n}j::npt  ^OQtfti^^Vi  he  W^ftPHtlPI 
Ipp,  ]aa^«^  gpi^  «0fis«  M>  dek|igt(t  in,  jbiqfa^ cfiigj 
«»ttcb  lii^  w|i4l^V9V  hi»  ^vpvritefi  o|;§^||^ 
^Jiel'tltQW  fiH  1)^  action  wfFe  .«tfW<i9fi4 

He.  wtuk  friiflgr- :  with  i;^e§9 }  ^«4  <^$[Rf^  ^yt  ff 
ilitfi.fpstm^':  J^ttt  ift  t^v:  l4tt^  p9i«.,pC.j^ ) 

whioh  certainly  required  to  be  most  caiftkw 
managed)  hi»  aeonet  thoughts  were  c^tmnluiiliii 
but  to  few ;  and  those  selected  of  that  sbrL  •« 
wttt  anucf  ohM^  korarum/  a^le  to  advise  him 
1^  seiiQVS  gof)sulij|  w}^e  his  hoi^our  and  safety  1^ 

him  witfe  pte«s^jt.  4i»?«uffie  «is  vcV  a3  pjpmiil 

la  titia  maUur^l pttftcif 'hi& ^age,  when  he  ba4  b^ 
long  miaoaed^  with  diffii^tiea  and  d^ngm^  ^ 

I 

%  «  ■■  ilto  poiku  ufbanaeese  dixevim,  qua^  lunt  gin 
efutdeiR,'  qus  "fidici}la  dicuatur  el  tamen  rididola  i 
sunt;  ut  de  Pollidne  Asinio  "sems  jocisque  pavkarac 
iMdno  di^m  €Sl,  €S^c  etfm  omnium  Aorarum"  '1^^ 
lib.  vi.  c.  3* 


rsqoireit.  -  But  >ram  afraid^  ibij 'iny  own  interest; 
the  voijd  will  too  easily  discover  that  more  than 
Ittdfofitis  mine;  and  that  the  rest  is  rather  a 
kinve  unitadon  of  their  excellencies^  than  a  just 
IMuariation.  It  i^  enough  that  the  reader  know  by 
yba,  that  I  neither  deserve  nor  desire  any  applause 
fibm  it  >  If  I  hkve' performed 'any  thing,  it  is  the 
gienius  of  my  aiithcrs  that  have  inspiredime ;  an^^ 
tf  jh'h&s  pirated  in  represebtatiohy  let  theiactoni 
dlaie- the*  praise  'amongst  themselves.;  As  ifor 
Fhi|tus*and*MoKere,  they  an^^ngdrous  people V 
and  I  am  too  weak  a /gamester  to  put  myself  iivto 
their  form  of  play.  But  what  has  been .  wanting 
Ofli'my  partj  has>been  abundantly  sufiplied  by  the  ^ 
tOSBelient  composition  of  Mr.  Furcell ;  in  whosb 
pefson-we^  have  at  length  found  an*  Englishman 
eqioalwith  the  best  abroad.  At  least  my  opnionl 
0f  bim  has  been  sudh,  since  his  happy  and  jadi-< 
cious  performances  in  the  late  opera,  ^  and  the 
experience  I  have  had  of  him  in  the  setting  my 
three  songs  fbr  this  Amphitryon:  to  all  which, 
and  particularly  to  the  composition  of  the  pastoral 
dialogue,  the  numerous  choir  of  fair  ladies  gave  so 
just  an  applause  on  the  third  day.*  I  am  only 
sorry,  for  my  own  sake,  that  there  was  one  star 

'  Th&JPaoph£T£ss,or  the  History  ofDioclesian. 
altered  from  Fletcher  by  Betterton,  and  acted  at  die 
theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  in  1690. 

*  We  here  find  that  it  was  formerly  customary  for 
ladies  to  applaivi  the  performers  at  the  theatre,  a  practice 
still  used  abroad. — ^The  profits  of  the  third  day  then»  a^ 
at  present^  belonged  to  the  author. 
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he  di(l  the  republick  in  quelling  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline.*  What  pntdent  man  would  not  ntthtt 
fellow  the  example  of  his  retreat^  than  stay  lifaS 
Gato,  with  a  stubborn  utiseasonaUe  virtu<S>  *o 
oppose  the  torrent  of  the  people,  and  at  laat-tM 
driven  from  the  nrnrket-place'  by  a  riot  ■  oC  ^i 
multitude^  uticapable  of  counsel,  and  deaf  to 
eloquence  ?  Tliere  is  likewise  a  portion  of'  Ottt 
iives,  which  every  wise  man  may  justly  reserve  III 
liis^  own  peculiar  use^  and  that  without  defiavulJE^ 
his  native  ppiintiy;  .  A  Roman  soldier  was  alloilM4 
to  plead  the  merit  of  his^  services  for  his  di^nkriQii 
at  such  an-age^  ^  and  thdre  was  but  one  exception 
ta  that  rule^  which  was^  an  invasion  frcnti  tUb 
Gauls.'  How  &r  that  may  work  with  your'  Lotdt 
ship,  I  am  not  certain^  ibut  I  hope  it  jis  aM 
coming  to  the  trial.  :  ..i. 

In  ti)^  nteani  time^  while  the  nation  is^  selmfed 
fixxn  foreign  attcbnpts  by  io  pdwerfol  a  fleets  and 
we  enjoy  not  'only  tfai^  htif^.]ies8,<  hMt  eveo  tlie 
ornaments  of  ipeace  in.  the  diVertisement  of  the 
tovm,  I  humbly  offer*  you  this  -trifle,  which,  if  it 
succeed  upbni  the  stage,  is'  like  to  be  the  chilclbit 
ehtertaihnrient:^of  otir  ladies  and  gentlemen  this 
summer.  "'When  I  wrote  it,  seven  years  ago^  I 
employed  ;some  reading  about  it,  to  infonti  mj^wM 

*  ,yide  Cic,  dCiOfficiis,  jib.  il^  c..i. 

<  i.  e.  at  a,  cdtain  age. — The  Rpn^n  foot^soldier  wu 
entitled  to  his  discharge  ^t  -the  end- of  twenty  years;  at 
which  tim6  he  received .  a  (lonative  equal  to  about  one 
i^undfe<!'p6&dk  st<iHlng. 
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but  of  Beda,  Bochartus^  and  other  authors^  con- 

oeminjg^  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  heathen 

Sixxxis ;  as  I  also  used  the  little  skill  I  have  in 

jioetr^  to  adorn  it.    But  not  to  offend  the  present 

^BOtSj  nor  a  government  which  has  hitherto  pro* 

iocted  me,  I  have  been  obliged  so  much  to  alter 

\hc^  first  design,  and  take  away  so  many  beauties 

finn  the  writing,  that  it  is  now  no  more  what  it 

ins  formerly,  than  the  present  ship  of  the  Royal 

Bovn^gh,  i^er  so  often  taking  down  and  altering, 

ii  the  vessel  it  was  at  the  first  building.    There 

is  nothing  better  than  what  I  intended,  but  the 

animck,  which  has  since  arrived  to  a  greater  per-* 

^n  in  England  than  ever  formeriy  ;  Especially 

through  the  artful  hands  of  Mr.  Purcell, 

has  composed  it  with  so  great  a  genius,  that 

has  nothing  to  fear  but  an  ignorant,  ill-judging 

<fcndimre     But  the  numbers  of  poetry  and  vocal 

sndrick  are  sometimes  so  contrary,  that  in  many 

^gihces  I  have  been  obliged  to  cramp  my  verses, 

«nd  make  them  rugged  to  the  reader,  that  they 

Waty  be  harmonious  to  the  hearer ;  of  which  I  have 

"ao  reasoq  to  repent  me,  because  these  sorts  of 

^tertainifients  are  principally  designed  for  the 

ear  and  eye ;  and  therefore,  in  reason,  my  art  on 

dm  occasion  ought  to  be  subservient  to  his.    And 

beades,  I  flatter  myself  with  an  imagination,  that 

a  judicious  audience  will  easily  distinguish  betwixt 

the  songs  wherein  I  have  cc»nplied  with  him,  and 

those  in  which  I  have  followed  the  rules  of  poetry 

b  the  sound  and  cadence  of  the  words. 
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Notwithfitandiiig  all  these  disadvantages^  thora 
b  ramewhat  still  remaining  of  the  first  ^)irit  widi 
which  I  WdOte  it ;  and  though  I  cah  only  ipealL 
fay  guess  of  whi^  fdeased  my  first  and  beat  patrane^ 
the  Duchess *of  Monmouth,  in  the  reading,  yet  I 
will  venture  my  opinion,  by  the  knowledge  I 
iong  had  of  her  Grace's  excellent  judgment, 
true  taste  of  poetry,  that  the  parts  of  the  airy 
earthy  ^arits,  and  that  fiiiry  kind  of  writing  whaok 
depends  6nly  upon  the  fi)roe  of  imagination,  wcM 
thegrouQtds  of  her  liking  die  poem,  and  afterwardlk 
of  her  recommeading  it  to.  the  Queen.  I  faaiffi 
likewise,  bad  the  satisfactioit  to  bear,  that  hor 
Majesty  has  graciously  been  pleased  to  peruse  die 
manuscr^t  of  this  opera^  and  given  it  her  iapl 
approbation.  Poets,  who  subsist  not  but  on  tbe. 
favouff  of  sovereign  princes,  and  of  great  penoM^ 
may  have  leave  to  be  a  little  vain,  and  boast  of 
thear  patronage  who  encourage  the  genius  that 
animates  theoi:;.  and  therefore  I  will  again  presoOM 
to  guess,,  thi^  .her  Majesty  waa  not  displeased  to 
find  ia  this/pbera  the  praises  of  her  native  countij^ 
and  the  heroick-  actions  of  so  &mous  a  predecessor 
in.  the  government  of  Great  Britaui,  as  King 
Arthur. 

All  this,  my  Lord,  I  must  confess  kx)ks  widk  a 
kind  of  insinuation,  that  I  present  you  with  some^ 
what  not  unworthy  your  psotection.  But  I  wmj" 
easily  mistake  the  ^vour  of  her  M^esty  £ar  hbi 
judgment :  I  think  I  cannot  be  deceived  in  tbua 
addressing  to  .your  Lordships  whom.  I  have .  had 
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tbe  hcMiour  to  know^  at  that  distance  which  be- 

tomes  me^  for  so  many  years.    It  is  true  that 

Innerly  I^have  shadowed  some  part  of  your  virtues 

Qoder  another  name ;  ^  but  the  character^  though 

diort  and  imperfect^  was  so  true^  that  it  broke 

ikough  the  &ble^  and  was  discovered  by  its  native 

tf^L    What  I  pretend  by  this  Dedication^  is  an 

jhonour  which  I  do  myself  to  posterity^  by  acquaint- 

kig  them^  that  I  have  been  conversant  with  the 

'fint  persons  of  the  age  in  which  I  lived ;  and 

thereby  perpetuate  my  prose,  when  my  verses  may 

posttbly  be  forgotten,  or  obscured  by  the  fame 

cf  future  poets.    Which  ambition,  amongst  my 

olher^  £mlts  and   imperfections,   be   pleased   to 

pndon  in^ 

My  LoRD^ 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

^  Under  the  name  of  Jotham,    in  Absalom  and 

ACRITOPH£L. 
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DEDICATION 

OP 

CLEOMENES, 

TH£  SPARTAN  HERO- ' 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER, 

itKlGBT  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE   ORDER  OF   THE  GARTER, 

1 T  IS  enough  for  your  Lordship  to  be  con- 
■oious  to  yourself  of  having  performed  a  just  and 
honourable  action^  in  redeeming  this  play  from  the 

^  Thb  tragedy  was  written  in  i<69i ;  and,  as  appears 

cm  MoUeux*s  Gentleman's  Journal^  was  first  re- 

-vesented  in  April,   1692,  and  printed  in  that  year.     U 

as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane. 

*  Of  this  nobleman  some  account  has  already  been 

vcn  in  p,  63.    After  his  being  deprived  of  the  office  of 

Treasurer,  he  was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  made 

resident  of  the  Council.     On  the  accession  of  King 

^unes,  he  was  again  made  Lord  Treasurer,  but  was  soon 

second  time  deprived  of  the  Treasurer's  staff.     Having 

the  Revolution  stuenuously  opposed  the  vote — that  the 

^^hx)ne  had  become  vacant,  though  maternal  uncle  to  the 

Queen,  he  could  not  expect  any  favour  from  King  WiU 

*i^-     However,  l^efoTe  the   end   of  his  reign.    Lord 

Rochester  was  admitted  into  the  Privy  Council,  and  in 

<7ot  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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persecution  of  my  enemies;  but  it  would  be 
ingratitude  in  me  not  to  publish  it  to  the  worUL 
That  it  has  appeared  on  the  stage,  is  principally 
owing  to  you ;  that  it  has  succeeded,  is  the  appfo* 
bation  of  your  judgment  by  that  of  the  publick. 
It  is  just  the  inversion  of  an  acft  of  partiament ; 
your  Lordship  first  signed  It^  ftnd  then  it  was 
passed  amongst  the  lords  and  commons.  The 
children  of  old  men  are  generally  observed  to  be 
short-lived,  and  g(  a  weakly  constitution;  hoar 
this  may  prove  I  know  not,  but  hitherto  it  has 
promised  well  -,  and  if  it  survive  to  p06teri|y^  it 
will  carry  the  noble  name  of  its  patron  along  with 
it,  or  rather,  it  will  be  carried  by  yours  to  after- 
ages.  Ariosto,  in  his  vOnrAGS  op  Astolpho  tq 
THE  MOON,  has  given  us  a  fine  allegoty  o{  0vo 
swans,  who,  when  Time  had  thrown  the  writiD^pi 
0^  many  poets  into  the  river  of  Oblivion^  Iriie 
ever  in  a  readiaess  to  secure  the  best^  and  boif 
i^ziA  aloft  into  the  Temple  of  Immortality«iM 
Whether  this  poem  be  of  that  number,  is  1^16 
the  judgment  of  the  swan  who  has  preserved  it 2 
and  though  I  can  cldm  little  from  his  justioe^  1 
may  i»'esume  to  value  myself  upon  his  charity* 

It  will  be  told  me,  that  I  have  mistaken  thfe 
Italian  poet ;  who  means  only,  that  some  excdkM 
writers,  almost  as  few  in  number  as  the  MMti^ 
have  resetted  the  memory  of  their  patrons  ftotti 
fbrgetfulness  and  time,  when  a  vast  multitude  Gff 
crows  and  vultures,  that  is>  bad  scribblers,  pam* 
$ites,  and  flatfterers,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 


Iho  lunbes  winch  they  endtstfoured  to  tfedeem^ 
Utte  ftrced  to  let  them  fill  again  int6  Lethei 
vhoe  thoj  were  kit  for  crver.     If  it  be  thut>  ray 
Uxd,  the  table  would  bs  turned  npoti  mei;  but  I 
(iooid  otil^ M  ia  my  Taid  attempt;  Sat^  ekhfqf 
mte^odier  immartal  swan  will  be  tMiorhcapM^ 
of  tuMainii^  such  a  weighty  or  yoii  who  hav^  so 
bog  been  comwraant  in  the  management  of  great 
lAifB,  WPt  able  with  your  own  pen  io  do  jastlde 
toyonrad^  and^  at  the  same  thne,  to  give. the 
MMbn  n  clearer  and  more  faithful  indght  intd 
tfioie   transactions^    wherein  you  have  wcnthily 
iuaiaiiied  ao  great  a  part.    Fbr  to  your  expericnoe 
In  acate  affiura  you  have  also  joined*  no  vcdgai 
^■wliUon^  wfakh  all  your  modesty  is  not  able  to 
I  ftnr  to  understand  criticaUy  the  deHcaciea 
HoMcey  is  a  hdght  to  which  few  of  our  noUe^ 
hmne  arrifed;  and  that  thia  it  your  deserved 
^ShonMiendation  1  am  a  liting  evidence^  aa  te  as 
as  I  nn  be  allowed  a  competent  judge  on 
Sttl^t    Yotir  affiDction  to  that  admirable 
which  Hoface  writes  to  his  Mascenaa,  and 
rhich  I  had  the  honour  to  inscribe  to  you^'^  is  not 
only  proof  of  this  assertioii.    You  may  pfease 
lemMriber^  that  in  the  late  happy  conversation 
^'wAidi  I  had  with  your  Lordship  at  t  noWc  frfa- 
tSoftCs  of  yours^  you  took  ffle  aside,  and  pleased 

^  The  agtb  Ode  of  the  third  book.  Our  authos'S 
tnubUQa  of  diit  Ode  first  appeared  in  the  Sccoad  Pu% 
<'thii  MisCELtAN  us,  published  in  168  j. 
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youtself  with  repeating  to  me  one  of  the  matt 
beautiful  pieces  in  that  author.  It  was  the  Ode 
to  Barine^  wherein  you  were  so  particuiadjf 
afiected  with  that  elegant  expresnon^  Juvmumpk 
froJis  ptbUca  cura.  There  is^  indeed^'  the  viitw 
dfiawhde  poem  in  those  words;  thai  curmayfilh 
ckas  which  Petronius  so  jusdy  ascribes  to  Qte 
author.  The  barfoari^  o^  our  hmguage  is. not 
able  to  reach  it ;  yet^  when  I  have  leisure,  I  mdte 
to  try  how  near  I  can  raise  my '  English  Ao^hii 
Latin;  though  in  the  mean  time^  I  cannot Iml 
imagine  to  myself  with  what  scorn  his  sacred 
manes  would  look  on  so  lame  a  translation  aa  1 
could  make.  His  recaldtrat  undique  tuius  might 
more  reasonably  be  applied  to  me^  than  he  hidiaistf 
applied  it  to  Augustus  Caesar.  I  ought  to  redum 
thai  day  as  very  fortunate  to  me,  and  distingitidi 
it,  as  the  ancients  did,  with  a  whiter  stone,  be- 
cause it  furnished  me  with  an  occasion  of  readii^ 
niy  Cleombnbs  to  a  beautiful  assembly  of  ladiest^ 
where  your  Lordship^s  three  fiur  daughters*  weit 
pleased  to  grace  it  with  their  presence ;  and,  if  i 

'  The  Earl  of  Rochester  had  three  daughters ;  Anne; 
(he  first  wife  of  James,  the  second  Duke  of  Ormoad^s 
Henrietta,  the  wife  of  James,  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  eldest 
•on  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  Mary,  who  was 
married  to  Francis,  Lord  Conway.  But  the  Duchess  of 
Ormond  having  died  in  i68j,  could  not  be  one  of  the 
ladies  here  alluded  to.  Lady  Hyde,  who  is  mehttoned 
in  the  next  sentence,  must  therefore  have  been  taken  imcr 
the  accoont  here» 
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may  have  leav6to  single  outaiiy  one  in  particular^ 
liere  was  your  ddqunible  daughter-in-law,  *  shining 
Mi  Vkt  astidry  but  a  constellation  of  herself;  a 
ttnoile  true  and  brighter  Berenice.  Then  it  was^ 
tfiit  whether  out  of  your  own  partiality  and  indul* 
gbode  txy  my  writings^  or  out  of  otfnplaisiEuxse  .io 
tiiefinr  copipany,  who  gave  tl)e  first  good  jooiea 
ffr  may  success  by  their  approlfttidci,  your  TdnrdAtp 
tlw^pleased  to  add  your  own;-' tod  afterwasds  ttt 
9ipMent  •  it  tb'  the  ^ueen^  ais  wholly  innocent  of 
didie<eriiiiea^hiofe  were  liiki  w^ustly  toits  chatge^^ 

iJ^^L^P^^^^ir"^^^^  jtilydc..;and  dai^htcr, 

of  oir  William  Gower.  This  is  the  second  Ume  of  her 
a»peanince  in  ,the.charact/?r  o£.  Berenice!-  See  p/2MV 
n.  Q.  • 

-^imiA^i^^iStrjihBhs^^te  Wfiibh^fefeiniule  td  thtt 
tX9gedy^  has  not  been  recorded.  Motteux,  in  his  Gen- 
YLBKAN^s  JoiJKHAL  for  ApriU  iS^St  says,  "Iw^siii 
lMi||^  to  hd^  j^tvfcn  yoo  in' this '  leitcr  ati  account  of  die 
9ifjdiaii  of  Mr.  Dryden's  CLtOMSNES :  it  was  to  have 
MffMa  ed'  uport^  Ac  stage:  on  Saturday  last,  and  you  need 
M^^oubt  but  jtliat  the  town  was  big  with  the  expectation 
<yf*ihe  perfonnance;  but  orders  came  fromher  Majesty  to 
kfauler  its  being  acted :  so  that  none  can  tell  when  it  shall 
be  played.'^p^In  the  following  month,  we  find  thia  further 
notice  on  th^'lul^ect  <  '•**  JL  told  you  in  my  last  that  none 
cJiMild  then  tell  when  Mr,  Dryden's  Cleomenes  would 
afpear.  Since  that  titoe  the  innocence  and  merit  of  the 
play  have  raised  it  several  eminent  advocates,  who  have 
pi^aiied  to  have  it  acted^  and  yon  need  not  doubt  but  it 
has  been*  with  gr€at  applause." 

King  William  being  at  this  time  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  order  c4m6  irom  the  Queen  only.    Her  Majesty, 


:Ndtber  am  I  to  4>i^i^  iny  chanmog  tuUnMieitj 
tbdixgfa  she  will  not  allow  my  ptibltck  addrcttfo 
her  in  a  Dedication^  but  proteot9  :tm  wm^ti^  SIm 
9iy/guardian  angt}>  and  ihuns  oiy  gmtitud^.  Uktifl 
flif^twlio  is  bountUul  hy>8tealth }  aiKi  cqbcttlstilfi 
givwfldEitni  dia> bostows  the gtft»:  Butimylrfi^ 
ar^m&f^  luf  Jieon  juster  to  me^  and  pointed  Mil 
t|idr||;oddesa«k  wiidoa  altar  I  wab  to  pay  my  «mt 
fia&Md/^tfaatilUMi^  badsl^  loon  iflm^ 

i^t^inflx>iti  Chamberlain:  ^mrtelC^  itiimtMi;^ 
ii[i3r  pbi^  without  i  -^ '  iiii&n^tioi^  iitwwad  to-  wutt 

that  I  had  the  most  earnest  solicitress^  as  well  m 
die  &lrest^  a3nd  tibf t  piotlmig  cbuld^  be  refusbi  to 

lO^W  Hp^  ;        J .    i         .     -t,  r. 

These  favours,  my  Lora,  received  from  Jpnt' 

idf  and  your  oobb  &mUy,  l)9ve j)ncpwag<}^  ine 

two.yfars  b^fort >  M  rfoiurf  bemelf  giprndyr^mhsmmmi 
¥iithercpreatntatioaof.TiutTSEANiSH  FKY^  vhich^i^ 
had'Comnaandod  to.ba  foiaitned;  in4  JiejtM,  pfoWbUy^ 
wta.rextfelaely . jqpprahcniiiee  of  any  meMir  pieCe 
jNNidaced  on  the  stage^  thai  might  admit 
cations  taiier  own  tbnot.  .  See  a.  MrioufiacicoliiH  oC  brv 
ditireai  during  the  pcridrmance  of  Ths  SFAMilH  FaVMU 
in  a  letter  written  by  Dmiel,  £arl  of  JMotdagham  s.Daki 
rymplo'a  MuioiaSfe  second  Ai;j|>endi3(»  p^.y%,  ^¥Jh 
I  -^  X^adyJSylviu&vaa  tbe  wife  of  SirGabrioi  Sytviiu^ 
wko  iia  1679  WM  £nvajrtoiha  Dufce  of  Bruiiiwkk»  and 
arthetiflie  of  the  ReTokaMo  wai  Ambalwador  Exfraorsp 
iiimf:^  the  eomnoE  .Desmiirlu  The  eiiko»  of  iha 
modern  editions  of  this  phy  have  been  eoMoat  to  read 

^  9UaiidiDr's  psMRy  CQMoi,  £ario{  Aers«k. 
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|»  UkiB  Dedication ;  wherem  I  not  only,  give  you 
iltofc  a  pliy»  wbiohy  had  yoii  not  redeemed  it^  had 
aot  bcm  minQ,  but  alao  at  the  same  ttme  dedicate 
to.ypUf  ibe.  unworthy  authoi^  with  my  inviolable 
fdtfif  andi  ^^  mean  joeyfir>  my  utmost  lervioe  i 
iddl  fbeil  be  iproud  id  hold  my  dependence  oa 
]rdu  in  chiefs  as  I  do  part  of  my  small  fiurtune  in 
Wiltshire.^  Your  goodness  has  not  been  wanting 
to  me  diifin^  Che  reigh  of  my  two  masters :  and 
even  fitan  a,bare  ireasufy,  piy  3uccess  has  been 
oontiaiy  to  that  of  Mr.  Cowley ;  and  Gideon*s 
fleece  :bm^  then  been  moistened^  when  all  the 
ground  has  been  dry  about  it.''  Such  and  so 
many  provocations  of  this  nature  have  concurred 

*  I  suspect  this  part  of  our  author's  fortune  was  the 
pOTtion  brought  by  his  wife,  whose  father,  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Berkshire,  derived  from  his  mother  the  lordship  of 
Charlton,  in  Wiltshire. 

^  Our  author  here  alludes  to  the  following  verses  in 
Cowley's  poem  entitled  The  Complaint  : 

**  As  a  fair  morning  of  the  blessed  spring, 
•*  After  a  tedious  stormy  night,  ^ 

••  Such  was  the  glorious  entry  of  our  King ; 

•*  Enriching  moisture  dropp'd  on  every  thing ; 

**  Plenty  he  sow'd  below,  and  cast  about  him  light. 
"  But  then,  alas !  to  thee  alone 
"  One  of  old  Gideon's  miracles  was  shewn, 
"  For  every  tree  and  every  herb  around 
*•  With  pearly  dew  was  crown'd ; 
**  And  upon  all  the  quicken'd  ground 

•*  The  fruitful  seed  of  heaven  did  brooding  lie, 

**  And  nothing  but  the  Muses'  fleece  was  dry*'* 
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to  my.  invading  of  your  modesty  with  this  address 
I  am  sensible  that  it  is  in  a  manner  forced  upoc 
you.  But  your  Lordship  has  been  the  aggnesBOi 
in  this  quarrel^  by  so  many  &vour8^  which  you  an 
not  weaiy  of  conferring  on  me;  though  at  tlu 
same  tiiiie  I  own  the  aihbitk)n  on  my  side^  to  be 
ever  esteemed 


Your  Lordship's  most  thankful 
And  most  obedient  servatit. 


'   I 


JOHN  DRYDEN. 


'    t 


PREFACE 

TO 

C  L   E  O  M   E  N  E  S. 


XT  is  now  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  de- 
Kgned  to  write  this  play  of  Cleomenbs  ;  and  my 
liord  Falkland '  (whose  name  I  cannot  mention 
without  honour^  for  the  many  favours  I  have 
received  from  him^)  is  pleased  to  witness  for  me^ 
that  in  a  French  book  which  I  presented  him 
about  that  time,  there  were  the  names  of  many 
subjects  that  I  had  thought  on  for  the  stage ; 
amongst  which  this  tragedy  was  one.  This  was 
dut  of  my  remembrance ;  but  my  Lord,  on  the 
occasion  of  stopping  ray  play,  tck>k  the  opportu- 
nity of  doing  me  a  good  office  at  court,  by  repre- 

•  Antony,  fourth  Viscount  Falkland,  who  at  this  time 
was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admirahy,  and  died  in  1694. 
He  wrote  the  prologue  spoken  before  Otway's  comedy 
called  The  Soldier's  Fortune,  and  another  intended 
for  Congreve's  Old  Bachelor,  and  prefixed  to  that 
play,  but  not  spoken,  probably  on  account  of  its  inde* 
cency.  This  nobleman,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Henry, 
Lord  Falkland,  in  1664,  is  frequently  mentioned  iu  the 
hmpoons  of  Charles  the  Second's  time. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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seating  it  as  it  was,  a  piece  long  ago  designed  ; 
which  being  judiciously  treated,  I  thought  was 
capable  of  moving  compassion  on  the  stage.  The 
success  has  justified  my  opinion,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  world  is  running  mad  after  faice^ 
the  extremity  of  bad  poetiy,  or  rather  the  judgment 
that  is  &Uen  upon  dramatick  writing.  Were  I  in 
the  hiunour,  I  have  sufficient  cause  to  expose  tt 
in  its  true  colours ;  but  having  for  once  escaped^ 
I  will  forbear  my  satire,  and  only  be  thankful  for 
my  (Jeliv^ance. 

A  great  part  of  my  good  fortune,  I  must  con^ 
fess,  is  pwing  to  the  justice  which  was  done  me  19 
the  performance.  I  can  scarcely  refrain  frqm 
giving  every  one  of  the  actors  their  particular 
commendations ;  but  none  of  them  will  be  olV 
fended  if  I  say  what  the  town  has  generally  gniQt^ 
ed,  that  Mrs.  Barry,  always  excellent,  has  in  thii 
tragedy  excelled  herself^  and  gained  a  reputation 
beyond  any  wom^n  whom  I  have  ever  seen  on  tlie 
theatre.  "*    After  all,  it  was  a  bold  attempt  of  mine 

*  *'  Mrs.  Barry  (says  Gibber)  in  characters  of  greatness 
had  a  presence  of  elevated  dignity ;  her  mien  and  motion 
superb*  and  gracefully  majestick ;  her  toice  full,  clear^ 
and  strong,  sa  that  no  violence  of  passion  could  be  too 
much  for  her ;  and  when  distress  or  tenderness  possessed 
her,  she  subsided  into  the  most  affecting  melody  aQ4 
spftness.  In  the  art  of  exciting  pity  she  had  a  power 
beyond  all  the  actresses  I  have  yet  seen,  or  what  your, 
imagination  can  conceive.  Of  the  fprmer  of  these  two 
grqat  excellencies  she  gave  the  most  delightful  proo&  iar 
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tb  write  upon  a  single  plot,  unmixed  with  comedy; 
nhich^  though  it  be  the  natxu^  and  trae  way,  yet 

^  the  heroick  plays  of  Dryden  and  Lee ;  and  of  the 
l^er,  in  the  softer  passions  of  Otway's  Monimia  and 
3clvidera.  In  scenes  of  anger,  defiance,  or  resentment, 
wbile  she  was  impetuous  and  terrible,  she  poured  out  the 
tentiment  with  an  enchanting  harmony ;  and  it  was  this 
ptfticiilar  excellence  for  which  Dryden  made  her  the 
lixive-inentioned  compliment  [thai  in  tie  /ice/,]  upon  her 
^Oiiig  Cassandra  ip  his  Cl£OM£N£S.  But  here  I  am 
^  to  think  his  partiality  for  that  character  may  have 
^qnpted  his  judgment  to  let  it  pass  for  her  masterpiece ; 
m^^  he  could  not  but  know,  there  were  several  other 
iAar^gt^rs  in  which  her  action  might  have  given  hter  a 
bSnr  pretence  to  the  praise  he  has  bestowed  on  her  for 
Casaandra ;  for  in  no  part  of  that  is  there  the  least  ground 
fal  compassion,  as  in  Monimia;  nor  equal  cause  for 
idminition,  as  in  the  nobler  love  of  Cleopatra,  or  the 
Iqnpestuous  jealousy  of  Roxana.  'Twas  in  these  lights 
I  ibought  Mrs.  Barry  shone  with  much  brighter  excel- 
Iqipe  than  in  Cassandra."     ApotocY,  &c.  p.  133. 

"  And  yet  (says  Antony  Aston,  in  his  curious  Supple- 
ineht  to  Cibber's  work,)  this  fine  creature  was  not  hand- 
some,  her  mouth  opening  most  on  the  right  side,  which 
she  strove  to  draw  t'other  way,  and  at  times  composing 
her  face,  as  if  sitting  tp  have  her  picture  drawn. — Mrs. 
Aqrry  was  middle-sized,  and  had  darkish  hair,  light  eyes, 

dark  eyebrows,  and  was  indifferently  plump She 

had  a  manner  of  drawing  out  her  words,  which  became 
her»  but  not  Mrs.  Bradsbaw  and  Mrs.  Porter,  her  sue* 

lessors Neither  she,  nor  any  of  the  actresses  of  those 

limes  had  any  tone  in  their  speech,  so  much  lately  in  use. 
*— In  tragedy  she  was  solemn  and  august ;  in  free  comedy 
alert,  easy,  and  genteel ;  pleasant  in  her  face  and  action ; 
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is  not  to  the  genius  of  the  nation.  Yet  to  grandff 
the  barbarous  party  of  my  audience,  I  gave  then 
a  short  rabble-scene,  because  the  mob  (as  they 
call  them)  are  represented  by  Plutarch  and  Poly- 
bius  with  the  same  character  of  baseness  am 
cowardice,  which  are  here  described  in  the  last 
attempt  of  Cleomenes.  They  may  thank  me^  if 
they  please,  for  this  indulgence ;  for  no  French 
poet  would  have  allowed  them  any  more  than  k 
bare  relation  of  that  scene,  which  debases  a  tragedy 
to  show  upon  the  stage. 

For  the  rest,  some  of  the  mechanick  rules  of 
unity  are  observed,  and  others  are  neglected.  TTbe 
action  is  but  one,  which  is  the  death  of  Cleb* 
menes ;  and  every  scene  in  the  play  is  tending  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  main  design.  Hie 
place  is  likewise  one,  for  it  is  all  in  the  compass  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  port  of  that  city.  The  tidte 
might  easily  have  been  reduced  into  the  space  ci 
twenty-four  hours,  if  I  would  have  omitted  Uie 
scene  of  famine  in  the  fifth  act ;  but  it  pleased 
me  to  try  how  Spartans  could  endure  it,  an4 
besides,  gave  me  the  occasion  of  writings  that 
other  scene  betwixt  Cleomenes  and  his  suspected 
friend ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  better  to  tresptfi 
on  a  rule,  than  leave  out  a  beauty. 

filling  the  stage  with  variety  of  gesture.  She  was  womiia 
to  Lady  Shelton,  of  Norfolk,  (my  godmother,)  when 
Lord  Rochester  took  her  on  the  stage,  where%£3r  somie 
time  they  could  make  nothing  of  her.  She  could  neither 
sing,  nor  dance,  no  not  in  a  country-dance.'* 


r 
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As  for  other  objections^  I  never  heard  any  worth 
ddswering ;  and  least  of  all^  that  foolish  one  which 
y  raised  against  me  by  the  sparks,  for  Cleomenea 
liot .  accepting  the  fevours  of  Cassandra.  They 
Wmdd  not  have  refused  a  fair  lady :  I  grant  they 
would  not ;  but  let  them  grant  me,  that  they  are 
not  heroes:^ — ^and  so  much  for  the  point  of  honour. 
A  man  might  have  pleaded  an  excuse  for  himself, 
if  he  had  been  &lse  to  an  old  wife  for  the  sake  of 
It  young  mistress ;  but  Cleora  was  in  the  flower  of 

^  In  the  Guardian,  N^  45,  which  was  written  by 

:,  this  remark  of  our  author's  assumes  a  more  lively 

ir»  by  being  converted  into  an  extempore  saying.    ••  As 

4ofbe  portraits  (says  the.  writer)  which  I  would  propose 

^,men  and  women,  if  they  are  not  imitated  or  regarded, 

I  can  only  answer,  as  /  remember  Mr.  Dryden  did,  on  the 

fike  occasion,  when  a  young  fellow  just  come  from  the 

yhy  of  Cleomenes,  told  him  in  raillery  against  the  con- 

tiaeocy  of  his  principal  character,  '  If  I  had  been  alone 

"vkh  a  lady,  I  should  not  have  passed  my  time  like  your 

Spartan.'     '  That  may  be,  (answered  the  bard,  with  a  very 

g^e  face,)  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  you  are  no 

hero.* 

Steele,  as  appears  from  the  Matriculation-Register  of 

die  University  of  Oxford,  was  matriculated  as  a  member 

of  Christchurch,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  March  the  isth, 

1689-90,  and  became  one  of  the  Post-masters  of  Merton 

College,  August  27th,   1691 :  circumstances  which  have 

not  been  noticed  by  any  of  his  biographers.    He  therefore 

M,  dus  time  was  a  young  Oxonian,  not  **  the  man  of  wit 

and  pleasure  about  town  ;"  and  therefore  could  only  have 

Iteard  this  tale  related,  which  most  probably  was  fojmed 

on  the  passage  before  us. 
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ber  age,  and  it  was  yet  but  boney-moon  with 
Cleomenes ; — and  so  much  for  nature.  Some  hav* 
told  me,  that  many  of  the  £dr  sex  complain  fyi 
want  of  tender  scenes,  and  soft  expressions  of  love; 
I  will  endeavour  to  make  them  some  amends^  if 
I  write  again,  and  my  next  h^x>  shall  be  no 
Spartan. 

I  know  it  will  be  here  expected  that  I  should 
write  somewhat  concerning  the  forbidding  of  my 
play  ; '  but  the  less  I  say  of  it,  the  better.  Afid 
besides,  I  was  so  little  concerned  at  it,  that  had  it 
not  beett  on  consideration  of  the  actors,  who  were 
to  suffer  on  my  account,  I  should  not  have  beeti 
at  all  solicitous  whether  it  were  played  or  iio« 
Nobody  can  imagine  that  in  my  declining  age  t 
write  willingly,  or  that  I  am  desirous  of  exposing^ 
at  this  time  of  day,  the  small  reputation  which  I 
have  gotten  on  the  theatre.  The  subsistence 
which  I  had  from  the  former  government  is  lost ; 
and  the  reward  I  have  from  the  stage  is  so  little^ 
that  it  is  not  worth  my  labour.* 

As  for  the  reasons  which  were  given  for  suspend- 
ing the ,  play,  it  seems  they  were  so  ill  founded^ 
that  my  Lord  Chamberlain  no  sooner  took  the 
pains  to  rtad  it,  but  they  vanished ;  and  my  copy 

'  See  p.  221.  n.  3. 

*  The  author's  third  night  at  this  time  produced  about 
seventy  or  eighty  pounds ;  and  the  price  given  by  the 
bookseller  for  the  copy  of  this  play  is  ascertained  by  a 
receipt  yet  extant,  in  our  author's  handwritings  to  Imvc 
been  thirty  guineas. 
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«m  restored  to  me  without  the  least  alteration  by 
hb  Lordship.  It  is  printed  as  it  was  acted ;  and 
I  dam  assure  you^  that  here  is  no  parallel  to  be 
AUnd :  it  is  neither  compliment  nor  satire^  but  a 
fbkk  stoiy,  more  strictly  followed  than  any  which 
bas  appearod  upon  the  stage.  It  is  true,  it  had 
been  garbled  before  by  the  superiours  of  the  play- 
bouse  ;  and  I  cannot  reasonably  blame  them  for 
their  caution,  because  they  are  answerable  for  any 
thing  that  is  publickty  represented ;  and  their  zeal 
^  the  government  is  such,  that  they  had  rather 
lOBe  the  best  poetry  in  the  world,  than  give  the 
least  suspicion  of  their  loyalty.  The  short  is,  that 
tb^were  diligent  enough  to  make  sure  work; 
ttid  to  geld  it  so  clearly  in  some  places,  that  they 
todt  away  the  very  manhood  of  it.  I  can  only 
j^ly  to  diem  what  Cassandra  says  somewhere  in 
tbe  play  to  Ptolomy  :  ^      • 

To  be  so  nice  in  my  concerns  for  you  ; 

To  doubt  where  doubts  are  not ;  to  be  too  fearful ; 

To  raise  a  bugbear  shadow  of  a  danger, 

And  then  be  frighted,  though  it  cannot  reach  you. 

But  since  it  concerns  me  to  be  as  circumspect  as 
they  are,  I  have  given  leave  to  my  bookseller  to 
print  the  Life  of  Cleomenes,  as  it  is  elegantly  and 
fiuthfiilly  translated  out  of  Plutarch  by  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Creech  ;  to  whom  the  world  has  been 
indebted  for  his  excellent  version  of  Lucretius, 
and  I  particularly  obliged  in  his  translation  of 

^  In  Act  iii*  sc.  i. 
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Horace/  We  daily  expect  Manilius  from  him, 
an  author  worthy  only  of  such  hands;  whicfa, 
having  formerly  revealed  the  secrets  of  nature  to 
us  here  on  earth,  is  now  discovering  to  us  ba 
|ialace  in  the  dues,  and,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to 
say  it,  giving  light  to  the  stars  of  heaven  : 

Eigo  vivida  vis  animi  pervicit,  et  extra 
ProcessU  long}  Jtammantia  mania  mundiJ 

But  to  return  to  Plutarch  :  you  will  find  bim 
particularly  fond  qf  Cleomenes  his  character,  wbo^ 
as  he  was  the  last  of  the  Spartan  heroes,  so  he 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest.  Even  his  enemy, 
iPolybius,  though  engaged  in  the  contrary  faction^ 
yet  speaks  honourably  of  him  ;  and  especially  of 
his  last  action  in  Egypt.  This  author  is  also  made 
English,  and  will  shortly  be  published  for  the 
common  benefit.  * 

What  I  have  added  to  the  story  is  chiefly  the 
love  of  Agathoclea,  the  King's  mistress,  whose 
name  I  have  changed  into  Cassandra,  only  for  the 
better  sound ;  as  I  have  also  the  name  of  Nica* 

^  The  second  edition  of  Creech's  translation  of  Horace* 
published  in  1684,  ^^  dedicated  "  To  the  very  much 
esteemed  John  Dryden,  Esqre." ;  of  whom  a  very  amiable 
'Character  is  given  * 

*  LucRET.  lib.  i.  v.  74,  yg, 

^  The;  translation  here  alluded  to,  which  was  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Sheers,  was  published  in  1693.  A  character 
of  Polybius  and  his  writings,  by  our  author,  was  pie- 
fixed. 
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goras  into  that  of  Coenus^  for  the  same  reason. 
Cratisiclaea^  Pantheus,  and  Sosybius^  are  to  be 
fiMind  in  the  story,  with  the  same  characters  which 
they  have  in  the  tragedy.  There  is  hkewise  men- 
tion made  of  the  son  of  Cleomenes,  who  had 
resolution  enough  to  throw  himself  headlong  from 
t  tower,  when  he  had  heard  of  his  father's  ill 
SQCcess  ;  and  for  Cleora,  whom  I  make  the  second 
wife  of  Cleomenes,  (for  ^Egyatis  was  dead  before,) 
you  will  find  a  hint  of  her  in  Plutarch ;  for  he 
tells  us,  that  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  at  Sellasia, 
he  returned  to  Sparta,  and  entering  his  own  house, 
was  diere  attended  by  a  freebom  woman  of  Me- 
galopolis. 

Hie  picture  of  Ptolomy  Philopater  is  given  by 
the  fore-mentioned  authors ,  to  the  full.  Both 
agree  that  he  was  an  original  of  his  kind ;  a  lazy, 
effeminate,  cowardly,  cruel,  and  luxurious  prince, 
managed  by  his  favourite,  and  imposed  on  by  his 
mistress.  The  son  of  Sosybius,  whom  I  call  Cle- 
anthes,  was  a  friend  to  Cleomenes  ;  but  Plutarch 
says,  he  at  length  forsook  him.  I  have  given  him 
a  fairer  character,  and  made  it  only  a  seeming 
treachery  which  he  practised.  If  any  be  so  curious 
to  enquire  what  became  of  Cassandra,  whose  for- 
tune was  left  in  suspence  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
play,  I  must  first  infotm  them,  that  after  the  death 
of  Cleomenes,  (the  hero  of  my  poem,)  I  was  obliged 
by  the  laws  of  the  drama  to  let  fall  the  curtain 
immediately ;  because  the  action  was  then  con- 
eluded.     But  Polybius  tells  us,  that  she  survived 


Ptolomy,  who  reigned  about  twenty-seven  yeartr} 
that  with  her  brother  Agathocles^  she  governed 
Egypt  in  the  minority  of  his  son  Ptolomy  Epi-^ 
phanes ;  and  that  finally,  for  oppressing  of  the 
people^  both  the  brother  and  sister  were  slain  in 
a  popular  insurrection. 

There  is  nothing  remaining  but  my  thanks  to 
the  town  in  general^  and  to  the  &ir  ladies  in 
particular^  for  their  kind  reception  of  my  play) 
and  though  I  cannot  retract  what  I  said  befbre^->« 
that  I  was  not  much  concerned  in  my  own  par- 
ticular for  the  embargo  which  was  laid  upon  it,— ^ 
yet  I  think  myself  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to 
render  my  acknowledgments  to  those  honourable 
persons  who  were  instrumental  in  the  freeing  it 
For  as  it  was  from  a  principle  of  nobleness  ifi 
them,  that  they  would  not  suffer  one  to  want,  who 
was  grown  old  in  their  service,  so  it  is  fitxn 
a  principle  of  another  sort  that  I  have  lesuned 
to  possess  my  soul  in  patience,  and  not  to  be 
much  disquieted  with  any  disappointment  of 
nature. 
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LOVE   TRIUMPHANT, 

OR,   NATURE  WILL  PREVAIL.  ^ 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JAMES.  EARL  OF  SALISBURY.  &c. « 

MT  LORD^ 

JL  HIS  poem  being  the  last  which  I  intend 
fcr  the  theatre,  ought  to  have  the  same  provision 
made  for  it,  which  old  men  make  for  their  youngest 
diild,  which  is  commonly  a  favourite.    They  who 

,  7  This  tragi-comedy.  which  has  no  preface,  was  the  last 
Mece  produced  by  our  author  for  the  stage.  It  was 
'presented  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  by  their 
A^ajesties'  Servants,  early  in  1694,  in  which  year  it  was 
first  printed. — He  was  now  about  to  undertake  his  great 
"^irork.  the  translation  of  Virgil. 

A  contemporary  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  no 
^reat  admirer  of  our  author,  whom  he  calls  *'  huffing 
I^ryden,  thus  speaks  of  this  drama,  in  a  letter,  dated 
^Aarch  the  22d.  1693-4.  which  I  have  given  at  length  in 
the  History  of  the  English  Stage  :  "  The  second 
play  is  Mr.  Dryden*s.  called  Love  Triumphant,  or 
^Nature  will  prevail.    It  is  a  tragi-comedy,  but  in 

my  opinion  one  of  the  worst  he  ever  writ,  if  not  the  very 
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were  bom  before  it  carry  away  the  rigbt  of  patri*- 
mony  by  right  of  eldership :  this  is  to  make  it5 
fortune  in  the  v^orld  ;  and  since  I  can  do  little  for 
it,  natural  affection  calls  upon  me  to  put  it  out,  at 
least,  into  the  best  service  which  I  can  procure  for 
it.  And  as  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  our  decayed 
gentry  to  look  about  them  for  some  illustrious 
femily,  and  there  endeavour  to  fix  their  young 
darling,  where  he  may  be  both  well  educated  and 
impported,  I  have  herein  also  followed  the  custom 
df  the  world,  and  am  satisfied  in  my  judgment 
that  I  could  not  have  made  a  more  worthy  choice. 
It  is  true,  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  think  that  any 
thing  of  mine  can  in  any  measure  be  worthy  of 
your  Lordship's  patronage ;  and  yet  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  leave  the  stage  without  some  acknow-* 

worst :  the  comical  part  descends  beneath  the  style  and 
show  of  a  Bartholomew-Fair  droll.  It  was  damned  by 
the  universal  cry  of  the  town,  ncmina  contradicerUe  but 
the  conceited  poet.  He  says,  in  his  prologue,  that  this  it 
the  last  the  town  must  expect  from  him ;  he  had  done 
himself  a  kindness,  had  he  taken  his  leave  before." 

^  James,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the  son  of 
James,  the  third  Earl,  and  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1683,  he  succeeded  to  the  title ;  and  he  died  a  few 
montlis  after  this  play  was  dedicated  to  him.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  having  become  a  convert  to  popery^ 
and  being  warmly  attached  to  the  interest  of  James  the 
Second,  must  have  particularly  endeared  this  nobleman  to 
our  author,  who  was  also  connected  with  his  family  hy. 
marriage « 
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ledginent  of  your  former  favours^  which  I  have 
more  than  once  experienced.  Besides  the  honour 
of  my  wife's  relajtion  to  your  noble  house,  ^  ta 
which  my  sons  may  plead  some  title^  though  I 
cannot,  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  a  particular 
fiotice  oi  me^  even  in  this  lowness  of  my  fortunes, 
to  which  I  have  voluntarily  reduced  myself  and 
of  which  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  This 
condescension,  my  Lord,  is  not  only  becoming  of 
your  ancient  &mily,  but  of  your  personal  character 
in  the  world ;  and  if  I  value  myself  the  more  for 
your  indulgence  to  me,  and  of  your  opinion  of 
me,  it  is  because  any  thing  which  you  like  ought 
to  be  considered  as  scnnething  in  itself;  and 
therefore  I  must  not  undervalue  my  present  la- 
boufs,  because  I  have  presumed  to  make  you  my 
patron.  A  man  may  be  just  to  himself,  thou^ 
be  ought  not  to  be  partial.  And  I  dare  affirm, 
that  the  several  manners  which  I  have  given  tp 
the  persons  of  this  drama  are  truly  drawn  from 
nature,  all  perfectly  distinguished  from  each  other; 
that  the  fable  is  not  injudiciously  contrived ;  that 
the  turns  of  fortune  are  not  managed  unartfully  ; 
And  that  the  last  revolution  is  happily  enough 
invented.    Aristotle,  I  acknowledge,  has  declared, 

9  William,  the  second  Earl  of  Salisbury ,  married 
patharine,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  SuSblk,  and  sister 
of  Charles,  Earl  of  Berkshire ;  whose  daughter,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Dryden,  was  consequently  cousin-german  to 
Charles,  Lord  Cranbourne,  who  was  grandfather  to  the 
nobleman  here  addrei sed. 
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that  the  catastrophe  which  is  made  from  the  chaqgtf 
of  will  is  not  one  of  the  first  order  for  beauty  i 
bat  k  may  reasonably  be  alledged  in  defence  of 
thk  play^  as  well  as  of  the  Cinna^  (which  I  tldK0- 
to  be  the  very  best  of  G>meilleX)  that  the  philo* 
sqpher  who  made  the  rule^  copied  all  the  bin 
which  he  gave  for  the  theatre  from  the  authoritiot 
and  examples  of  the  Greek  poets  which  he  lukl 
read ;  and  fiom  their  poverty  of  invention  he  codtf 
get  nothing  but  mean  conclusions  of  wretched 
tales^  where  the  mind  of  the  chief  actor  was  for  thi 
most  part  changed  without  art  or  preparatioi^ 
only  because  the  poet  could  not  otherwise  end  lui 
play.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Aristotle  to  have 
seen  the  Cinna,  I  am  confident  he  would  have 
altered  his  opinion  ;  and  concluded,  that  a  simpk 
change  of  will  might  be  managed  with  so  muck 
judgment,  as  to  render  it  the  most  agreeable  ai 
well  as  the  most  siuprizing  part  of  the  whole 
fable  ;  let  Dacier,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nuxlem  * 
criticks,  who  are  too  much  bigotted  to  the  an^ 
cients,  contend  never  so  much  to  the  contrary. 

I  was  afraid  that  I  had  been  the  inventor  of  a 
new  sort  of  designing,  when  in  my  third  act  I 
make  a  discovery  of  my  Alphonso*s  true  parentage. 
If  it  were  so,-  what  wonder  had  it  been  that  dra- 
matick  poetry,  though  a  limited  art,  yet  might  be 
capable  of  receiving  some  innovations  for  4ie 
better ;  but  afterwards  I  casually  found  that  Mcr 
nander  and  Terence^  in  the  Heautontimoeu-^ 
MBNos,  had  been  before  me»  and  made  the  same 
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kmd  of  diacovei^  in  the  same  act.  As  for  the 
mechaniok.  unities^  that  of  time  is  much  within 
tke  compass  of  an  astrological  day,  which  begins 
attwelve>  and  ends  at  the  same  hour  the  day 
ioBowing.  That  of  place  is  not  observed  so  justly 
by  me,  as  by  the  ancients ;  for  their  scene  was 
ahwya  one,  and  almost  constantly  some  publick 
piaoe.  Some  of  the  late  French  poets,  and  amongst 
the  English,  my  most  ingenious  firiend  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  have  observed  this  rule  strictly;  though  the 
place  was  not  altogether  so  publick  as  a  street  I 
ham  followed  the  example  of  Comeille,  and 
ttvetched  the  latitude  to  a  street  and  palace,  not 
fir  dbtant  from  each  other  in  the  same  city.  They 
wiio  will  not  allow  this  liberty  to  a  poet,  make  it 
9L*very  ridiculous  thing  for  an  audience  to  suppose 
themselves  sometimes  to  be  in  a  field,  sometimes 
in  a  garden,  and  at  other  times  in  a  chamber* 
There  are  not  indeed  so  many  absurdities  in  their 
sui^X)sition  as  in  ours ;  but  it  is  an  original  absur- 
dity for  the  audience  to  suppose  themselves  to  be 
in  any  other  place  than  in  the  very  theatre  in 
which  they  sit;  which  is  neither  chamber,  nor 
garden,  nor  yet  a  publick  place  of  any  business, 
but  that  of  the  representation. 

For  my  action,  it  is  evidently  double ;  and  in 
that  I  have  most  of  the  ancients  for  my  examples. 
Yet  I  dare  not  defend  this  way  by  reason,  much 
less  by  their  authority;  for  their  actions,  though 
doable,  were  of  the  same  species,  that  is  to  say, 
in  their  comedies  two  amours ;  and  their  persons 
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were  better  linked  in  interests  than  ifeiine.  Yet 
even  this  is  a  fault  which  I  should  often  practise^ 
if  I  were  to  write  again,  because  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  English  genius.  We  love  variety  more  thaa 
any  other  nation ;  and  so  long  as  the  audience 
will  not  be  pleased  without  it,  the  poet  is  obliged 
to  humour  them.  On  condition  they  wtr0  cured 
of  this  publick  vice,  I  could  be  content  to  change 
my  method,  and  gladly  give  them  a  more  reasod« 
able  pleasure. 

This  digression,  my  Lord,  is  not  altogether 
to  the  purpose  of  an  Epistle  Dedicatory  ;  yet  it 
is  expected  that  somewhat  should  be  said  evea 
here  in  relation  to  Criticism ;  at  least  in  vindiCft* 
tion  of  my  address,  that  you  may  not  be  deared 
to  patronize  a  poem  which  is  wholly  unworthy  of 
your  protection.  Though,  after  all,  I  doubt  not 
but  some  will  liken  me  to  the  lover  in  a  modem 
comedy,  who  was  combing  his  peruke,'  and  setting 

*  It  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  prologues  anr 
comedies  of  our  author's  time,  that  the  fine  gentlemen  c 
the  day  carried  combs  with  them  to  the  theatre,  and  wit 
the  aid  of  a  pocket-glass  adjusted  their  enormous  peruke 
when  they  happened  to  be  dishevelled.     So,  in  the  Pr 
logue  to  M*^  Antony,  a  comedy  by  Southerne,  1690 : 

••  He  that  comes  hither  with  design  to  hiss, 
♦•  And  with  a  bum  reversed  to  whisper  Miss, 
•*  To  comb  a  pcrizvig^  or  shew  fine  cloaths, 
•*  Or  to  vent  antick  nonsense  with  new  oaths/*  &e. 
But  it  should  seem  from  the  following  lines  in  Sed 
Prologue  to  Bellamira,  1687*  that  this  privily 
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hh  cravat  before  his  mistress  ;  and  being  asked  by 
her, — ^when  he  intended  to  begin  his  court,  re- 
pKed,-r-he  had  been  doing  it  all  this  while.  Yet 
tjiiis  it  happens,  my  Lord,  that  self  will  come  into 
all  addresses  of  this  nature,  though  it  is  the  most 
QtiiiEiann^rly  word  of  the  world  in  civil  cbnversa- 
tibn,  and  the  most  ungrateful  to  all  hearers.  For 
wMch  reason,  I  who  have  nothing  to  bo^t  of  but 
my  misfortunes,  ought  to  be  the  first  to  banish  it ; 
e^iecially  since  I  have  so  large  a  field  before  me 
as  your  inborn  goodness,  your  evenness  of  temper, 
your  hii^mility  in  so  ample  a  share  of  fortune  as 
you  possess ;  your  humanity  to  all  men,  and  your 
kuulness  to  your  friends ;  besides  your  natural 
and  acquired  endowments,  and  your  brotherly  love 
to  your  relations.  Notus  m  fratres  animo  pafemOy 
was  the  great  commendation  which  Horace  gave 
to  one  of  his  patrons  ;*  and  it  is  that  praise  which 

adlowed  only  to  the  gallants  of  the  boxes  and  the  stage, 
and  that  the  practice  was  not  permitted  in  the  pit : 

**  We  take  all  in  good  part,  and  never  rage, 
Though  the  shrill  pit  be  louder  than  the  stage : 
There  you  must  sit  demure,  without  a  word, 
No  peruke  comb^d^  nor  pocket-tortoise  stirr'd ; 
Here  you  may  give  the  lie,  or  draw  your  sword* 

*  Proculeius,  whose  sister,  Terentia,  was  married  to 
Maecenas.  The  two  brothers  of  Proculeius,  having  lost 
their  fortunes  in  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  he  divided 
his  patrimony  with  them. — Our  author  is  inaccurate  in 
his  quotation  from  Horace  (lib.  ii.  ode  2).  All  the 
copies  that  I  have  seen,  read — 

Notus,  in  fratres  anim  paterm. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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p^icularly  crp\^ns  your  other  virtue^,  j^ut  hcfje*. 
my  Lord.  I  am  oblifi:ed  in  coipmon  prudence  to 
$top  short ;  anc}  to  cast  under  a  veil  soipe  odi^^ 
of  your  praises,  t  as  the  c^ymists  use  to  shallow  tl)^ 
^ret  of  thj^ir  great  elixif^  lest  if  it  were  Ii)a4|^ 
publick,  the  world  should  make  a  bad  ^^  f)f  \\. 
To  enjoy  p^c  pwn  quiet^  ^yithqut  distur^ipg  ^ 
pf  otheff^  IS  the  practice  c^f  every  mor^  I^f^l ; 
pnd  for  t^e  f^t,  to  live  cl|ef;rjfully  and  spj^eiv^idly, 
as  it  is  becoipipg  of  your  illustrious  birtb^  ^  it  if 
likewise  to  thank  God  for  his  benefits  in  the  best 
manner.  \t  19  unnecessary  to  ^ish  you  OM?^ 
^prldly  happiness^  pr  concept  of  mind^  than  yf^ 
pnjoy ;  but  thp  continuance  of  both,  to  yovji^elf 
^d  your  posterity,  is  eames^y  desired  by  al]  ^)^ 
have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you^  ^4  i^qre 
particularly  by, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship-8  most  obedient^ 

Aod  ma$t  humbly  devoted  servant 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

'  *  The  cdaJta  virtus  here  alluded  to,  with  so  nmch 
caution,  was  probably  Lord  Salisbury's  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment to  the  abdicated  King,  Whose  restoration*  it  wil 
suspected,  he  had  endeavoured  to  effect. 


v/! 
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:•  TO  THE  .         // 

HUSBAND  HIS  OWN  CUCKOLD*. 

«         ^    I  • 


■  It. 


JIjbavb  thought  cdnvenient  to  acquaint  the 
with  somewhat  concerning  this,  oomedy, 
ihoiigh  perhaps  not  worth  his  knowlec^e.  It  w^ 
ICW  me  from  Italy  some  years  since^  by  my  second 
mn^  t^  try  itis  fortune  on  the  stage ;  and  being  the 
tMay  of  a  young  unexperienced  author,  to  con&ss 
A»  %h3tiXfl  U!iought  it  not  w(»rthy  of  that  honour. 
It  fSr  true  I  was  not  willing  to  discourage  him  so  Ar^ 
4S  to  tdl  ;him  plainly  my  opinioh>  but  it  seems  he 
gQCWed  Aomewhat  c^my  mind,  by  my  long  delays 
4)f  his  expectation;  and  therefbreii  in  my  absence 
fiom  the  town  last  summer,  took  the  boldness  to 
dodicate  his  play  to  that  person  of  honoiu*'  whose 
Hfune  you  will  find  before  his  Epistle.  It  was 
imaved  by  that  noble  gentleman  with  so  much 

• 

*  This  coioedy,  which  was  wriuen  by.^^ur  author's 
le^ond  son,  John,  was  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Little  Linl 
coin's- Inn  Fields,  and  first  printed  in  i6glS»  The  author 
wak  at  this  time  at  Rome,  with  his  elder  brother,  Charles, 
who  was  Usher  of  the  Palace  to  the  Pope. 
'  Our  antbor's  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert  Howard. 
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candour  and  generosity,  as  neither  my  son  nor  I 
could  deserve  from  him.  Then  the  play  was  no 
longer  in  my  power ;  the  patron  demanding  it  in 
his  own  right,  it  was  delivered  to  him :  and  he 
was  farther  pleased,  during  my  sickness,  to  put  it 
:nto  that  method  in  which  you  find  it ;  the  loo^ 
ccenes  cfigested  into  order,  and  knit  into  a  t^I^ 

As  it  is,  I  think  it  may  pass  amongst  the  rest 
of  our  new  plays  :  I  know  but  two  authors^  and 
they  are  both  my  friends,^  who  have  done  better 
^ce  the  Revolution.  This  I  dare  venture  to 
maintain,  that  the  taste  of  the  age  is  wretchedl|r 
depraved  in  all  sorts  of  poetry ;  nothing  almost 
but  what  is  abominably  bad  can  please.  Th^ 
young  hounds,  who  ought  to  come  behind,  Mm 
lead  the  pack ;  but  they  miserably  mistake  ^tim 
Gcent.  Their  poets,  worthy  of  such  an  audieno^ 
know  not  how  to  distinguish  their  characters ;  tile 
manners  are  all  alike  inconsistent,  and  interfsAng 
with  each  other.  There  is  scarce  a  man  or  wootfoi 
of  Groi>*s  making  in  all  their  farces,  yet  they  riuse 
en  unnatural  8ori<  of  laughter,  the  common  efiect 
of  buffoonery;  and  the  rabble  which  takes  dus 
for'  wit,  will  endure  no  better,  because  it  is  above 
thdr  understanding.  This  account  I  take  fiom 
the  best  judges ;  for  I  thank  God,  I  have  had  the 
grace  hitherto  to  avoid  the  seeing  or  reading  of 
thdr  gallimaufries.    But  it  is  the  latter  end  of  a 

centuxy,  and  I  hope  the  next  will  begin  better. 

• 

^  Probably,  Southerne  and  Congreve. 
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This  pky,  I  dare  assure  the  reader,  is  none  of 

those ;  it  may  want  beauties,  but  the  faults  are 

neither  gross,  nor  many.     Perfection  in  any  art  is 

not  suddenly  obtained :  the  author  of  this,  to  his 

misfortune,  left  his  country  at  a  time  when  he  was 

to  have  learned  the  language.     The  story  he  has 

treated,  was  an  accident  which  happened  at  Rome, 

though  he  has  transferred  the  scene  to  England. 

If  it  shall  please  GrOD  to  restore  hun  to  me,  I  may 

perhaps  inform  him  better  of  the  rules  of  writing ; 

and  if  I  am  not  partial,  he  has  already  shewn  that 

a  genius  is  not  wanting  to  him.     All  that  I  can 

reasonably  fear  is,  that  the  perpetual  good  success 

of  ill  plays  may  make  him  endeavour  to  please  by 

^Writing  worse,  and  by  accommodating  himself  to 

tJie  wretched  capacity  and  liking  of  the  present 

Audience,  from  which  heaven  defend  any  of  my 

progeny !  A  poet,  indeed,  must  live  by  the  many ; 

^at  a  good   poet  will  make  it  his  business  to 

X^lease  the  few.     I  will  not  proceed  farther  on  a 

subject  which  arraigns  so  many  of  the  readers. 

For  what  remains,  both  my  son  and  I  are  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Congreve, 
"^hose  excellent  Prologue  was  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  play.     Neither  is  my  Epilogue 
the  worst  which  I  have  written  ;  though  it  seems 
at  the  first  sight  to  expose  our  young  clergy  with 
too  much  freedom.     It  was  on  that  consideration 
that  I  had  once  begun  it  otherwise,  and  delivered 
the  copy  of  it  to  be  spoken,  in  case  the  first  part 
of  it  had  given  offence.     This  I  will  give  you, 
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partly  in  my  own  justification^  and  p^y  too 
because  I  think  k  not  unworthy  of  your  »gbt ; 
only  remembering  you^  that  the  last  line  connects 
the  sense  to  the  ensuing  part  of  it. — ^FareweU^ 
reader :  if  you  are  a  fiither^  you  will  forgive  ra6 } 
if  not^  you  will  when  you  are  a  father. 

Time  was,  when  none  could  preach  without  degrees. 

And  seven-years  toil  at  Universities ; 

But  when  the  canting  Saints  came  once  in  plary. 

The  Spirit  did  their  business  in  a  day : 

A  zealous  cobler,  with  the  gift  of  tongue. 

If  he  could  pray  six  hours,  might  preach  as  long* 

Thus,  in  the  primitive  times  of  poetry. 

The  stage  to  none  but  men  of  sense  was  free  ; 

But  thanks  to  your  judicious  taste,  my  masters. 

It  lies  in  common,  now,  to  poetasters. 

You  set  them  up,  and  till  you  dare  condemn. 

The  satire  lies  on  you,  and  not  on  them. 

When  mountebanks  their  drugs  at  market  cry. 

Is  it  their  fault  to  sell,  or  yours  to  buy  ? 

*Tis  true,  they  write  with  ease,  and  well  they  may ; 

Fly-blows  are  gotten  every  summer's  day ; 

The  poet  does  but  buz,  and  there's  a  pl^y« 

Wit's  not  his  business,  &c. 
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THE  YEAR  OF  WONDERS, 
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AN  HI8TOAICAI.  POBM. 


TO 

THE  METROPOLIS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

TBI  MOtT  KBNOWHEO  AMD  LATE  FLOUX.SHIKO 

CITY  OF    LONDON, 

INITSREPRESEKTATIVES,  THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND  COURT 
OF  ALDERMEN,  THE  SHERIFFS  AND  COMMON  COUNCIL 
OF  IT, 

xjLs  perhaps  I  am  the  first  who  ever  pre- 
sented a  work  of  this  nature  to*  the  metropolis  of 
any  nation,  so  it  is  likewise  consonant  to  justice, 
that  he  who  was  to  give  the  first  example  of  such 
a  Dedication  should  begin  it  with  that  city  which 
has  set  a  pattern  to  all  others  of  true  loyalty, 
invincible  courage,  and   unshaken  constancy. — 
Other  cities  have  been  praised  for  the  same  virtues ; 
but  I  am  much  deceived,  if  any  have  so  dearly 

^  The  title  of  this  poem  was  not  new.    A  prose  tract 
thus  entitled  was  published  in  1662. 
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purchased  their  reputation :  their  fame  has  been 
won  them  by  cheaper  trials  than  an  expensive 
though  necessa^  ^^  a  cbtabcM^g  pestilence 
and  a  more  cotisuming  fire*^  To  submit  your- 
selves with  that  humility  to  the  judgments  of 
Heaven,  and  at  the  same  dme  to  raise  yourselves 
with  that  vigdur  abo^e  all'  hiinlah  enethies ;  to  be 
combated  at  once  fr6itt  abo^  and  from  below;  to 
be  struck  dowiV  and*  to  triotnph,  I  know  not 
whether  such  trials  have  been  ever  paralleled  in 
any  nation :  the  resolution  and  successes  of  them 
never  can  be.  Never  hid  prince  or  people  more 
muttaaf  ie&0on  to  1d^  eaeh  oAbfj  if  stifieringi  hr 
each  other  can  endear  afiection^  You  have  come 
together  a  piOF  of  matchless  kwers'y  thiough  many 
difHculties ;  he  through  a  long,  exile,  various  tra* 
verses  of  fortune,  and  the  interposition  of  many 
rivals,  who  violendy  ravished  and  withheld  you* 
from  him ;  and  certainly  you  have  had  your  share 
in  suflerings.  But  Providence^  hm  east  up6n  yon 
want  of  trade,  that  your  might-  appear'bountifiid*  lo 
your  country*s  necessitiel^  ;•  attd-  the  pest  of  your 
afflictions  are  not  tiiore^  the  effects  of  GoD^diis^ 
pleasure,  (frequent  esaHfiplesOf  theih  having  beBt-- 
inthe  iieign  of  the  miost  excellent  priaces,)-  than' 

•  finglaild  was  nb#'at  w4r  ititH'  tHc  fifatfcM:    6^ijj(jlS~ 
pttibrit  died' within  the  bills  of' iMrtaKt)^,  of- die 
plague  in  1665.     The  fire  of  London,  which  b^an 
tember  ski,   1666,  laid  waate  four'  hundred-  streets, 
destroyed  13,200  houses. 
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occasions  for  the  manifesting  of  your  Christian 
and  civil  virtues. 

To  you,  therefore,  this.  Year  op  Wonders  is 
justly  dedicated,  because  you  have  made  it  so; 
you,  who  are  to  stand  a  wonder  to  all  years  and 
ages,  and  who  have  built  yourselves  an  immortal 
monument  on  your  own  ruins.     You  are  now  a 
phcenix  in  her  ashes,  and,  as  far  as  humanity  can 
approach,  a  great  emblem  of  the  suffering  Deity ; 
but  Heaven  never  made  so  much  piety  and  virtue 
to  leave  it  miserable.     I  have  heard  indeed  of  some 
virtuous  persons  who  have  ended  unfortunately^ 
but  never  of  any  virtuous  nation.     Providence  is 
engaged  too  deeply,  when  the  cause  becomes  so 
general :  and  I  cannot  imagine  it  has  resolved  the 
ruin  of  that  people  at  home,  which  it  has  blessed 
abroad  with*  such  successes.     I  am  therefore  to 
conclude,  that  your  sufferings  are  at  an  end^  and 
that  one  part  of  my  poem  has  not  been  more  an 
history  of  your  destruction,  than  the  other  a  pro- 
phecy of  your  restoration  ;  the  accomplishment  of 
which  happiness,  as  it   is  the   wish  of  all'  true 
Englishmen,    so  is   by  none  more   passionately 
desired  than  by 

The  greatest  of  your  admirers^ 

And  most  humble  of  your  servants, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 


AN-  -    -.    • 

ACCOPNT  OF  TilE  POEM, 

ENTITLED 

•  •  ■ 

ANNUS     MIRA'BILIS, 

IN  A  LETTEHTO 

THE  HONOURABLE  SIR  ROBERT  HOWARD,' 


1  AM  so  many  ways  obliged  to  you^  and  so 
Bttle  able  to  return  your  favours,  that,  like  those 
i^irho  owe  too  much,  I  can  only  live  by  getting 
£uther  into  your  debt.     You  have  not  only  been 
careful  of  my  fortune,  which  was  the  effect  of  your 
nobleness,  but  you  have  been  solicitous  of  my 
reputation,  which  is  that  of  your  kindness.     It  is 
not  long  since  I  gave  you  the  trouble  of  perusing 
a  play  for  me ;  and  now,  instead  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment, have  given  you  a  greater,  in  the  correc- 
tion of  a  poem.     But  since  you  are  to  bear  this 
persecution,  I  will  at  least  give  you  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  martyr, — ^you  could  never  suffer  in  a 
nobler  cause ;  for  I  have  chosen  the  most  heroick 

• 

'  Sec  Vol.  I.  pp.  147, 155. 
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subject  which  any  poet  could  desire.  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  describe  the  motives,  the  beginning, 
progress,  and  successes,  of  a  most  just  and  neces- 
sary war ;  in  it,  the  care,  management,  and  pru- 
dence of  our  King :  the  conduct  and  valour  of 
a  royal  admiral,*  and  of  two  incbitaparable  ge- 
nerals ;  "^  the  invincible  courage  of  our  captains 
and  seamen  ;  and  three  glorious  victories,  the 
result 'pf  ^.  After  this,  I  hatfejrv'.th^  fire  the 
most  deplorable,  but  withal  the  greatest,  argument 
that  can  be  imagined ;  the  destruction  being  so 
s>|rfff^  so  sudden,  90  v^st  and  npsci^hh,B$  fiot^il^ 
can  parallel  in  story.  The  fonner  part  of  this 
poem,  relating  ta  the  war,  is  but  a  due  expiation 
for  my  not  serving  my  King  and  country  in  it. 
All  gentlemen  ^re  almost  obliged  to  it ; :  and  I 
kn6,w  np  reason  we  shoiild  give  that  advajitage  tp 
the  comnjonalty  of  England  to  be  foremost  in 
bravp  actions,  which  th^  nobler  of  France  wquI4 
never  suffer  in  their  peasants.  1  should,  ^nqt  have 
written  this  but  to  a  person,  who  h^  been  eyet 
forward  to  appear  in  ^1  enjploynpients  whilher  tiis 
Koiiour  and  generosity  have  cabled  him.  The 
latier.  part  of  my  poem,  which  describes  the 
fire,'  r  owe  first  to  the  piety  and  fatherly  afiectjoi^ 
qfour  monarch  to  nte  suffering  subjects ;  ^nd,  in 
the  second  place,  to  tfie  course,  loyalty,  and 
jjiagnai^imity  of  t)\e  city ;    both  which  were  so 

*      •    /  ■    •    .  \  '  .    '       '  •     ^  I  !       '  •  .    4 

*  James,  Duke  of  York. 

*  PriQce  Rupert,  and  the  Duke  qf  Albemarle. 
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/5pijspicuQU3y  fhat  J  h^Vje  )y^pjp4  wor.ds  to  iC€;Jebw,t« 
j^ep  a^  ijb|9y  xLe^erve;. 

.,.J.bsy;9^.(j^led  mypp^nj  historical,  not  S^]^i(% 
fijough  .i)0ijj;  the  aptipns.  ^d  ^tors,  ^kre  as  J(n\ie^ 
heipifilf:  33  lany  ppepj  (^  f^pptai^.  )^j  dncie^'tb^ 
^f^^n  ^s  qqt  pipj?prly  ppp,  A0f  th*tiaQepipplji$ho4 
1^  tke  I^t  ^i^cpei^s^^  Ih^yfr  j^g^d  jjt  too  boW  » 
^^e  %  ^  ^w  6toa^;9§^  ;)jrhiph  ire  lurfe  TOpre  w 
mipaj>ej:  tl^  a  sjn^Ie  |fe  or  the  Ipngqs^t  qf  j^ 
iJEaeiids,  Fpr  this  reaaoij^  (I  wpan  potof  |sngih| 
but  broken  action^  tied  top  ^yerely  tq  jt^e  jbw? 
pf^tovy^)  I^m  apt  to  agreip  lyith  tho§p  who  wnk 
|4ic^  rather  aipong  historjap^  iii  verse,  jh»n  epipk 
poets ;.  ui  whose  room,  if  f  am  not  deceivp4,  Sijiil^ 
Italicus,;  though  a  worse  writer,  may  Wpre  juptly 
|>e  a4nMtted.-TT-I  have  phosen  to'  write  ipy  poi^iP  in 
qii^tfains  qr  stanzas .  of  four  m  alter^iat^  rbym^i 
^f»ause  I  have  ever  judg^  them  more  BQhjt^,  9p4 
of  gre^^  dignity,  both  for  t^e  SQmid  and  PVm- 
h^j  thaif^  ^y  ptfaer  v^q  in  use  amongst  us  ;  iq 
'VfJil^I)  I  am  sure  I  hj^ve  yoiir  approbation.  The 
hfjfntd  languages  have  certainly  a  great  advantage 
of  us,  in  not  being  tied  to  the  slavery  of  any 
rhyme ;  and  were  less  constrained  in  the  quantity 
of  ev^  syllable,  which  they  might  vary  with 
qx)ndees  or  dactyles,  besides  so  many  other  helps 
€f  grammatical  figures  for  the  lengthening  or 
abbreviation  of  them,  than  the  modem  are  in  the 
close  of  that  one  syllable,  which  often  confines 
and  more  often  corrupts  the  sense  of  all  the  rest. 
But  in  this  necessity  of  our  rhymes,  I  have  always 
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found  the  couplet  verse  most  easy,  (though  not  BO 
proper  for  this  occasion^)  for  there  the  work  is 
sooner  at  an  end^  every  two  lines  concluding  the 
labour  of  the  poet ;  but  in  quatnutis  he  is  to 
carry  it  farther  dn ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  bear 
along  in  his  head  the  troublesome  ^nse  c(  fyvar 
lines  together.  *  For  those  who  write  correctly  in 
this  kind,  must  needs  acknowledge,  that  the  last 
line  of  the  stanza  is  to  be  considered  in  the  com* 
position  of  the  first.  '  Neither  can  we  give  our- 
selves the  liberty  of  making  any  part  of  a  verse 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  or  concluding  with  a  word 
which  is  not  current  English,  or  using  the  variety 
of  female  rhymes,  *  all  which  our  fathers  practised  ; 
and  for  the  female  rhymes,  they  are  still  in  use 
amongst  other  nations  ;  with  the  Italian  in  every 
line,  with  the  Spaniard  promiscuously,  with  the 
French  alternately,  as  those  who  have  read  the 
ALARiauB,  the  Pucblle,  or  any  of  their  later 
poems,  will  agree  with  me.  And  besides  this, 
they  write  in  Alexandrines,  or  verses  of  six  feet, 
such  as  amongst  us  is  the  old  translation  of  Homer 

'  "  D'Avenant  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  was  perhaps  at  thit 
time  his  favourite  author,  though  Gondibert  never 
appears  to  have  been  popular ;  yet  from  D'Avenant  he 
learned  to  please  his  ear  with  the  stanza  of  four  lines 
alternately  rhymed." 

*  By  female  rhymes  (as  appears  from  the  Preface  to 
Albion  and  Albanius,)  our  author  means<— ^x^i/i? 
^  rhymes. 
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hy  Chapman ; '  all  which,  by  lengthening  of  their 
chain,  makes  the  sphere  of  their  activity  thef 
hfger. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  choice  of  my 
atanisa,  which  you  may  remember  is  much  better 
defended  in  the  Fre&ce  to  Gondibbrt;  and 
tberdbre  I  will  hasten  to  acquaint  you  with  my 
endeavours  in  the  writing.  In  general,  I  will 
<mly  say,  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  description  of 
any  naval  fight  in  the  proper  terms  which  are 
used  at  sea  ;^  and  if  there  be  any  such  in  another 
language^  as  that:  of  Lucan  in  the  third  of  his 
Bb(ABSALIA,  yet  I  could  not  prevail  myselP  of  it 

'  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer  is  not  in  verses  of 
twelve  syllables,  or  six  feet  ^  (to  use  our  author's  language^J 
but  .in  lines  of  fourteen  syllables;  in  which  measure 
tiolding  tAnslated  Ovid,  and  Phaer  and  Twyne,  Virgil. 
/^**  Battles  have  been  always  described  in 'heroick 
pdetty ;  but  a  sea-fight  and  artilleiy  had  yet  something  of 
nov^y-  New  arts  are  long  in  die  world  before  poets 
describe  them  ;  for  they  borrow  every  thing  from  their 
pcedecessors,  and  commonly  derive  very  little  from 
nature  or  itom  life.  Boileau  was  the  first  French  writer 
that  had  ever  hazarded  in  verse  the  mention  of  modem 
war,  or  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  We,  who  are  less 
afraid  of  novelty,  had  already  possession  of  these  dreadful 
images :  Waller  had  described  a  sea-fight.  Milton  had 
not  yet  transferred  the  invention  of  fire*arms  to  the 
rebellious  angels."     Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden. 

Boileau  boasted,  that  he  first  introduced  perukts^  as  well 
as  gunpowder,  into  French  verse ! 

VOL.  II.  8 

« 

\ 
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in  the  English^  the  terms  of  art  In  every  tonguti 
bearing  more  of  the  idiom  of  it  than  any  other 
words.  We  hear  indeed,  among  our  poets,  of  the 
thundering  of  guns,  the  smoke,  the  disorder,  and 
the  slaughter ;  but  all  these  are  common  notions* 
And  certainly  as  tho^e  who  in  a  logical  dispute 
l^eep  in  general  terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy,  to 
those  who  do  it  in  any  poetical  description  would 
Veil  their,  ignorance : 

Descriptas  servare  vices ^  operumque  celorts^ 
Cur  egOtssi  n^qato  ignoraqut^  poiia  salutor  f 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  little  knowledge  of 
the  sea,  yet  I  have  thought  it  no  shame  to  learn ; 
and  if  I  have  made  some  few  mistakes,  it  is  only, 
as  you  can  bear  me  witness,  because  I  have  wanted 
opportunity  to  correct  them ;  the  whole  poem 
being  first  written,  and  now  sent  you  from  a  place 
where  I  have  not  $o  mudtf  as  the  converse  of  any 
seaman.  Yet,  though  the  trouble  I  had  in  writing 
it  was  great,  it  was  more  than  recompensed  by  the 
pleasure ;  I  found  myself  so  warm  in  celebrating 
the  praises  of  military  men,  two  such  especially  as 
the  Prince  and  General,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
they  inspired  me  with  thoughts  above  my  ordinary 
level ;  and  I  am  well  satisfied,  that  as  they  ape 
iaicomparably  the  best  subject  I  have  ever  ha(^ 
excepting  only  the  Royal  Family,  so  also,  that 

^  Oiir  duthopri  in  Ms  EssATf  on  -Dramatick  Poesy, 
again  uses  this  phraseology,  which  sounds  to  our  e^rs  ex* 
tremely  awkward.     It  is  a  mere  Gallicism. 
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llus  I  have  written  of  them  is  much  better  thaa 
wfaftt  I  have  performed  on  any  other.  I  have 
been  forced  to  help  out  other  arguments^  but  this 
has  been  bountiful  to  me ;  they  have  been  low 
104  barren  of  praiae^  and  I  have  exalted  them^  and 
made  them  fruitful  ;*  but  here — Omnia  sponfe  sud 
nUa  justisshna  teUus.  I  have  had  a  large,  a  fair, 
nd  a  pleasant  field,  so  fertile,  that  without  my 
cultivating,  it  has  given  me  two  harvests  in  a 
sommer,  and  in  botl)  oppressed  the.  maper.  All 
otiier  greatness  in  subjects  is  only  counterfeit; 
it  will  not  endure  the  test  of  danger ;  the  greatness 
rffirms  is  only  real.  Other  greatness  burdens  a 
oadon  with  its  weight ;  this  supports  it  with  its 
MiM^gth  ;  and  as  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  age,  so 
it  is  the  peculiar  goodness  of  the  best  of  Kings, 
tint  w^  may  praise  his  subjects  without  offending 
bJQ^  Poubtless  it  proceeds  from  a  just  confidence 
tf  bis  own  virtue,  which  the  lustre  of  no  other 

> 

*  The  only  encpmiastick  poems  that  Dryden  had  at 
ttii  time  published,  were,  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Lord 
Rilttings ;  Verses  addressed  to  John  Hoddesdon,  written 
i&ii650 ;  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Cromwell ;  a  poetical 
Eftstle  to  the  person  here  addressed,  "  on  his  excellent 
Poems  ;"  a  Poem  on  the  Restoration,  and  another  on  the 
Coroiiation«  of  King  Charles  II. ;  an  Epistle  addressed  to 
my  Castlemaine  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Cleaveland) ;  and 
Vcnes  addressed  to  Lord  Clarendon  on  New- Year's  Day, 
1662.  His  Majesty  is  saved  by  the  exception  made  in 
lus  favour^  but  his  Chancellor,  Lady  Castlemaine,  and 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  are  not  much  indebted  to  our  author's 
remark  in  tlii^  place^ 
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can  be  so  great  as  to  darken  in  him  ;  for  the  goocF 
or  the  valiant  are  never  safely  praised  under  a  bad 
or  a  degenerate  prince. 

But  to  return  fix)m  this  digression  to  a  fertheir 
account  of  my  poem ;  I  must  crave  leave  to  tdl 
you,  that  a«  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  it  ^th 
noble  thoughts,  so  much  more  to  express  those 
thoughts  with  elocution.  The  composition  of  aU 
poems  is  or  ought  to  be  of  wit ;  and  wit  in  the 
poet,  or  wit  writing,  (if  you  will  give  me  leave*  to 
use  a  school  distinction^)  is  no  other  than  the 
faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer,  which,  lite 
a  nimble  spaniel,  beats  over  and  ranges  thrbugB 
the  field  of  memory,  till  it' springs  the  quarry  it 
hunted  after ;  or,  without  metaphor,  which  searches 
over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or  ideas  of 
those  things  which  it  designs  to  represent.  Wit 
written,  is  that  which  is  well  defined  the  happy 
result  of  thought,  or  product  of  imagination.^ 
But  to  proceed  fipm  wit,  in  the  general  notion  of  it, 
to  the  proper  wit  of  an  heroick  or  historical  poem^ 
— ^I  judge  it  chiefly  to  consist  in  the  delightAil 
imaging  of  persons,  actions,  passions,  or  things. 
It  is  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  Uie 
seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis,  (the 
delight  of  an  ill-judging  audience  in  a  play 
rhyme,)  nor  the  jingle  of  a  more  poor  paronomasia;' 

'  See  p^  151,  n.  7. 

•  Omnium  quasi  concensus^  concentusque. — Cicero, 

So  Ben  Jonson : 

•<  —  like  an  Aristarchus^  or  stark  flji— •" 
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neither  is  it  so  much  the  morality  of  a  grave 
Kotence^  affected  by  Lucan^  but  more  sparingly 
used  by  Virgil ;  but :  it  is  some  lively  and  apt 
description,  dressed  in  such  colours  of  speech,  that 
it^ets  befi^e  your  eyes  the  absent  object  as  per- 
i^tly  and  more  delightfiilly  than  nature.  So 
tben,  the  first  hapfnness  of  the  poefs  imagination 
^  properly  invention,  or  finding  of  the  thought ; 
t^e  second  is  &ncy,  or  the  variation,  deriving,  or 
Iifoulding,  of  that  thought,  as  the  judgment  repre- 
fffnts  it  proper  to  the  subject;  the  third  is  elocun 
ttqo,  or  the  art  of  clothing  and  adorning  that 
UiGught,  so  found  and  varied,  in  apt,  significant, 
aad  sounding  words.  The  quickness  of  the  ima- 
gination is  seen  in  the  invention,  the  fertility  in 
the  fiincy,  and  the  accuracy  in  the  expression* 
FoF  the  two  first  of  these,  Ovid  is  &mous  amongst 
thf  poets;  for  the  latter,  Virgil.  Qvid  images 
ig^art  often  the  movements  and  affections  of  the 
mind,  either  combating  between  two  contrary 
p^sffions^  or  extremely  discomposed  by  one ;  his 
if^Mrds  therefore  are  the  least  part  of  his  care ;  for 
be  pictures  nature  in  disorder,  with  which  the 
gtudy  and  choice  of  words  is  inconsistent.  This 
19  thQ  proper  wit  of  dialogue  or  discourse,  and 
consequently  of  the  drama,  where  all  that  is 
a«id   is  supposed    to  be  the  effect  of  sudden 

Again : 

*'       O,  I  cannot  abide  these  limbs  of  saiiin^  or  rather 
Satan:* 
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thought;  which,  though  it  excludes  not  the 
quickness  of  wit  in  repartees,  yet  admits  not  a  too 
curious  election  of  words,  too  frequent  .allusions, 
or  use  of  tropes,  or  in  fine,  any  thing  that  shews 
remoteness  of  thought  or  labour  in  the  writer. 
On  the  other  side,  Vii^  speaks  not  so  often  to  us 
in  the  penson  of  another,  like  Ovid,  but  in  his 
own ;  he  relates  almost  all  things  as  fiT>m  himself 
and  thereby  gains  more  liberty  than  the  other,  to 
express  his  thoughts  with  all  the  graces  of  elocu- 
tion, to  write  more  figuratively,  and  to  confess  as 
well  the  labour  as  the  force  of  his  imagination. 
Though  he  describes  his  Dido  well  and  naturally 
in  the  violence  of  her  passions,  yet  he  must  yield 
in  that  to  the  Myrrha,  the  Biblis,  the  Althaea  of 
Ovid ;  for  as  great  an  admirer  of  him  as  I  am,  I 
must  acknowledge,  that  if  I  see  not  more  of  their 
souls  than  I  see  of  Dido*s,  at  least  I  have  a  greater 
concernment  for  them;  and  that  convinces  me 
that  Ovid  has  touched  those  tender  strokes  motti 
delicately  than  Virgil  could.  But  when  action  or 
persons  are  to  be  described,  when  any  such  image 
is  to  be  set  before  us,  how  bold,  how  masterly  are 
the  strokes  of  Virgil !  We  see  the  objects  be 
represents  us  within  their  native  figures,  in  their 
proper  motions ;  but  so  we  see  them,  as  our  own 
eyes  could  never  have  beheld  them  so  beautiful  in 
themselves.  We  see  the  soul  of  the  poet,  like 
that  universal  one  of  which  he  speaks,  informing 
and  moving  through  all  his  pictures : 


'^'--^  totanklfwi  infusA  pir  drtus 
.  Mens  agUat  mokm\  ct  magna  se  atrpare  ndscet. 

W^  Behold  him  embellishing  hi^  Images^  as  he 
ttlakei^  Venus   birthing  beatity  vipbti  her  sah 

^'  ■  ■  •*— ^-« — i—  lumen^uejuijtntd! 

*    ''  Purpureufn^  d  laios  ocMs  afflirai  hanetts  : 

''  (^Miahmanus  adduni  ibari  decus^ant  ubiflavo- 
V  :     Axgenimnt  Pariusve  lafis^  circundaiur  aura. 

tEtob  his  Tein|)est,  his  Funeral  Sports^  his  Combat 
«f  Turnus  and  ..^Ekiea^ ;  and  in  his  6Bdtt&i6lt^^ 
tifbieh  I  esteem  the  divinest  part  of  all  his  writingd^ 
tile  Plague^  the  Country,  the  Battle  of  Bulls,  the 
lAoiir  of  the  Bees,  and  those  many  other  excellent 
Itdi^es  of  nature,  itiost  of  which  are  neither  great 
ta  diemselves^  nor  haye  any  natural  Ornament  to 
hbBr  them  up ;  but  the  words  wherewith  he  de- 
ietibes  them  are  so  excellent,  that  it  might  be 
ffrtiB  applied  to  him  which  was  said  by  Ovid,— >- 
-Mtteriam  superahat  opus :  the  very  sound  of  his 
^iVOfeds  has  often  somewhat  that  is  connatural  to 
the  subject ;  and  while  we  read  him,  We  sit,  as  in 
a  play^  beholding  the  scenes  of  what  he.represents. 
To  perform  this,  he  made  frequent  use  of  tropes, 
which,  you  know,  change  the  nature  of  a  known 
tftin^  by  applying  it  to  some  other  signification ; 
3tid  this  is  it  which  Horace  means  in  his  Epistle 
$0  the  Pisos : 

Dixifis  ^egiif  notam  si  caUtda  verbum 
Rtddideritjundura  noin^m. 

But  I  am  sensible  I  have  presumed  too  far,  to 
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entertain  you  with  a  rude  discourse  of  that  art, 
which  you  both  know  so  well^  and  put  into  prac- 
tice with  so  much  happiness.  Yet  before  I  leave 
Virgil^  I  must  own  the  vanity  to  tell  you^  and  l^ 
you  the  worlds  that  he  has  been  my  master  in  tl^ 
poem.  I  have  followed  him  every  where,  I  know 
not  with  what  success,  but  I  am  sure  with  diligence 
enough ;  my  images  are  many  of  them  copied 
from  him,  and  the  rest  are  imitations  of  him.  My 
expressions  also  are  as  near  as  the  idioms  of  tt^ 
two  languages  would  admit  of  in  translation  ;  and 
this,  Sir,  I  have  done  with  that  boldness  for 
which  I  will  stand  accountable  to  any  of  our  little 
criticks,  who,  perhaps,  are  not  better  acquainted 
with  him  than  I  am.  Upon  your  first  perusal  of 
this  poem,  you  have  taken  notice  of  some  wordi 
which  I  have  innovated  (if  it  be  too  bold  for  me 
to  say — ^refined)  upon  his  Latin  ;  which,  as  I  offiar 
not  to  introduce  into  English  prose,  so  I  hcqie 
they  are  neither  improper,  nor  altogether  un- 
elegant  in  verse ;  and  in  this,  Hgtbcg  will  again 
defend  me : 

Et  nova^Jictaque  nupcr^  hakbuni  verba Jidan^  si 
GracofonU  cadant^  pare}  ddorta. 

The  inference  is  exceeding  plain ;  for  if  a  Ro« 
man  poet  might  have  liberty  to  coin  a  word, 
supposing  only  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Greek, 
was  put  into  a  Latin  termination,  and  that  he 
used  this  liberty  but  seldom,  and  with  modesty, 
how  much  more  justly  may  I  challenge  that  privi*- 
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lege  to  do  it  with  the  same  prerequisites^  from 
the  best  ahd  most  judicious  of  Latin  writers  ?  In 
mme  places,  where  either  the  fancy  or  the  words 
were  his,  or  any  others,  I  have  noted  it  in  the 
ofiargin,  that  I  might  not  seon  a  plagiary;  in 
atliers  I  have  neglected  it,  to  ^void  as  well  tedi^ 
oosness,  as  the  affectation  of  doing  it  too  often. 
Such  descriptions  or  images,  well  wrought,  which 
I  promise  not  for  mine,  are,  as  I  have  said,  the 
adequate  delight  of  heroick  poesy ;  for  they  beget 
admiration,  which  is  its  proper  object,  as  the 
images  of  the  burlesque,  which  is  contrary  to  this, 
by  the  same  reason  beget  laughter ;  for  the  one 
shews  nature  beautified,  as  in  the  picture  of  a  fait 
iroman,  which  we  all  admire ;  the  other  ^ews  her 
ifefbrmed,  as  in  that  of  a  lazar,  ot  of  ^  fool  with 
clistorted  face  and  antick  gestures,  *  at  which  we 
cannot  forbear  to  laugh,  because  it  is  a  deviation 
fiom  nature.  But  though  the  same  images  serve 
equally  for  the  epick  poesy,  and  for  the  historick 
and  pan^yrick,  which  are  branches  of  it,  yet  a 
several  sort  of  sculpture  is  to  be  used  in  them  :  if 
some  of  them  are  to  be  like  those  of  Juvenal, — 
fUmSes  m  curribus  j^miUaiUj  heroes  drawn  in  their 
triumphal  chariots,  and  in  their  full  proportion, 
others  are  to  be  like  that  of  Virgil, — spiranUa 
mollkis  ara ;  there  is  somewhat  more  of  softness 
and  tenderness  to  be  shewn  in  them. 

You  will  soon  find  I  write  not  this  without 
concern.  Some,  who  have  seen  a  paper  of  verses 
which   I  wrote  last  year  to  her  Highness   the 
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Duchess,'  have  ^iccused  them  of  that  only  thing  I 
could  defend  in  them ;  they  said  I  did  hutrd  set* 
pere,  that  I  wanted  not  only  height  of  fancy,  but 
dignity  of  words  to  set  it  off.  I  might  well  answer 
tvith  that  of  Horace, — nunc  nan  erat  his  locus :  I 
knew  I  addressed  them  to  a  lady,  and  accordingly 
I  af&cted  the  softness  of  expression,  and  the 
smoothness  of  measure,  rather  than  the  height  of 
thought ;  and  in  what  I  did  endeavour,  it  is  nd 
vanity  to  say,  I  have  succeeded.  I  detest  arro^ 
gance,  but  there  is  some  difference  betwixt  that 
and  a  just  defence.  But  I  will  not  &rther  bribe 
your  candour  or  the  reader's.  I  leave  them  to 
speak  fer  me ;  and  if  they  can,  to  make  out  that 
character,  riot  pretending  to  a  greats*,  which  I 
have  given  theJn. 

VERSES 

TO 

HER  HlGHNi:SS,  THE  DUCHESS, 

ON  THE  MEMORABLE  VICTORY  GAINED  BY  THE  DURE 
AGAINST  THE  HOLLANDERS,  JUNE  THE  THIRD,  l66j  ; 
AND  ON  HER  JOURNEY  AFTERWARDS  INTO  THE 
NORTH. 

MADAM, 

When,  for  our  sakcs,  your  hero  you  resigned 
To  swelling  seas,  and  every  faithless  wind. 
When  you  releas'd  his  courage,  and  set  free 
A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy, 

^  9  Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York. 
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You  lodg'd  your  country's  cares  within  your  br^st. 

The  mansion  where  soft  love  should  only  reM ; 

And,  ere  our  foes  abroad  were  overcome, 

The  noblest  conquest  you  had  gain'd  at  home. 

Ah,  what  concerns  did  both  your  souls  divide ! 

Your  honour  gave  us  what  your  love  denied  : 

And  *twas  for  him  much  easier  to  subdue 

Those  foes  he  fought  with,  than  to  part  from  you. 

That  glorious  day,  which  two  such  navies  saw. 

As  each,  unmatch'd,  might  to  the  world  give  law, 

Ueptune,  yet  doubtful  whom  he  should  obey, 

Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  sea : 

TTie  winds  were  hush'd,  the  waves  in  ranks  were  cast, 

Jis  awfully  as  when  God's  people  pass'd : 

Tliose,  yet  uncertain  on  whose  sails  to  blow, 

TThese,  where  the  wealth  of  nations  ought  to  flow. 

Then  with  the  Duke  your  Highness  ruled  the  day ;    <« 

^While  all  the  brave  did  his  command  obey,  I 

The  fair  and  pious  under  you  did  pray.  J 

How  powerful  are  chaste  vows !  the  wind  and  tide 

You  bribed  to  combat  on  the  English  side : 

Thus  to  your  much-loved  lord  you  did  convey 

An  unknown  succour,  sent  the  nearest  w^y. 

New  vigour  to  his  wearied  arms  you  brought ; 

So  Moses  was  upheld,  while  Israel  fought. — 

While,  from  afar,  we  heard  the  cannon  play, 

Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day, 

For  absent  friends  we  were  ashamed  to  fear. 

When  we  consider'd  what  you  ventured  there : 

Ships,  men,  and  arms,  our  country  might  restore. 

Bat  such  a  leader  could  supply  no  more. 

With  generous  thoughts  of  conquest  he  did  burn» 

Yet  fought  not  more  to  vanquish  than  return. 

Fortune  and  victory  he  did  pursue. 

To  bring  them,  as  his  slaves,  to  wait  on  you. 
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Thus  beauty  ravish'd  the  rewards  of  fame, 

And  the  fair  triumphed,  when  the  brave  o'ercame* 

Then,  as  you  meant  to  spread  another  way 

By  land  your  conquests  far  as  his  by  sea, 

Leaving  our  Southern  clime,  you  march'd  along 

The  stubborn  North,  ten  thousand  Cupids  strong. 

Like  commons,  the  nobility  resort 

In  crowding  heaps,  to  fill  your  moving  court : 

To  welcome  your  approach,  the  vulgar  run» 

Like  some  new  envoy  from  the  distant  sun ; 

And  country  beauties  by  their  lovers  go. 

Blessing  themselves,  and  wond'ring  at  the  show* 

So  when  the  new-bom  phcenix  first  is  seen. 

Her  feather'd  subjects  all  adore  their  queen ; 

And,  whil^  she  makes  her  progress  through  the  East« 

From  every  grove  her  numerous  train's  increas'd  : 

Each  poet  of  the  air  her  glory  sings. 

And  round  him  the  pleas'd  audience  clap  their  wings. 

And  now.  Sir,  it  is  time  I  should  relievd  you 
from  the  tedious  length  of  thb  account ;  you  have 
better  and  more  profitable  employment  for  your 
hours,'  and  I  wrong  the  publick  to  detain  you 
longer.  In  conclusion,  I  must  leave  my  poem  to 
you  with  all  its  faults,  which  I  hope  to  find  fewer  in 
the  printing  by  your  emendations.  I  know  you  are 
not  of  the  number  of  those  of  whom  the  younger 
Pliny '  ^)eaks, — Nee  sunt  parum  multi,  qui  carpere 
amicos  suas  judicium  vocant ;  I  am  rather  too  secure 
c^  you  on  that  side.  Your  candour  in  pardoning- 
my  orrours  may  make  you  more  remiss  in  cor- 
recting them,  if  you  will  not  wthal  consider  that 

*  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  34,  n.  9. 
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they  come  into  the  world  with  your  approbation, 
and  through  your  hands.  I  beg  from  you  the 
greatest  favour  you  can  confer  upon  an  absent 
person,  since  I  repose  upon  your  management 
what  is  dearest  to  me,  my  fame  and  reputation ; 
and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  stir  you  up  to  make 
my  poem  fairer  by  many  of  your  blots  :  if  not, 
you  know  the  story  of  the  gamester  who  married 
the  rich  man*s  daughter,  and  when  her  father 
denied  the  portion,  christened  all  the  children  by 
his  surname,  that  if,  in  conclusion,  they  must  beg, 
they  should  do  so  by  one  name  as  well  as  by  the 
other.  But  since  the  reproach  of  my  faults  will 
light  on  you,  it  is  but  reason  I  should  do  you  that 
justice  to  the  readers,  to  let  them  know,  that  if 
there  be  any  thing  tolerable  in  this  poem,  they 
owe  the  argument  to  your  choice,  the  writing  to 
your  encouragement,  the  correction  to  your  judg- 
ment, and  the  care  of  it  to  your  friendship,  to 
which  he  must  ever  acknowledge  himself  to  owe 
all  things,  who  is. 

Sir, 
The  most  obedient,  and  most 
faithful  of  your  servants, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

Prom  Charlton,  in  Wiltshire^ 
Nov.  10,  1666. 
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THE  EMPRESS  OF  MOROCCO.* 
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;  wV  HSN  I  first  saw  The  Empbess  op  Mo- 
irocGOy  though  1  found  it  than  to  be  a  riim^ody 
^  nontense,  I  was  very  well  eontented  fo  have  let 

^  Of  the  Notes  and  Ob^ervadons  on  The  Empress  of 
idoROOCO,  which  were  first  published  iii  quarto  m  1674, 
I>tiil$i$  gives  the  following  account  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Remarks  on  Pope's  Translation  of  Homer*  8vo.  1717 : 

^iMr.  Settle's  '£rst  tragedy,  Cambyses,  King  of 
PiUliSl  A«  was  acted  for  three  weeks  together.  The  second, 
frtuch  was  The'  Empress  of  Morocco,  was  acted  for  a 
flMndl  together,  and  was  in  such  high  esteem  both  with 
Am  court  and  town,  th^  i€  waa  acted  at  Whitehall  before 
dMi  King,  by  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  court ;  and 
lilt  Prologue,  which  was  spoke  by  the  Lady  Betty 
H 6i#ard,  was  writ  by  the  famous  Lord  Rochester.  The 
boeJLsellers,  whbtprinted  it,  depending  upon  the  prepos- 
session of  th^  tomi,  ventured  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
the  plays  that  had  been  ever  published  before ;  for  it  was 
the  ^m  play  that  ever  was  sold  in  England  for  two  shil- 
lings, and  the  fim  that  ever  11^  printed  with  cuts.  The 
booksellers  at  that  time  of  day  had   not  discerned  so 
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it  pass^  that  the  reputation  of  a  new  author  i 
not  be  wholly  damned;  but  that  he  nugl 

much  of  the  weakness  of  their  gentle  readers,  as  the 
done  since,  nor  so  plainly  discovered  that  focdi 
children,  are  to  be  drawn  in  by  gewgaws.  Wd 
what  was  the  event  of  this  great  success?  Mr. 
began  to  grow  insolent,  as  any  one  may  see  who  rei 
Epistle  Dedicatory  to  The  Empress  of  Morocco* 
Dry  den,  Mr.  Shadwell,  and  Mr.  Crown,  began,  ti 
jealous  ;  and  they  three  in  confederacy  wrote  Rri 
on  The  Empress  of  Morocco.  Mr.  Settle  ani 
them,  and  according  to  the  opinion  which  thetfwi 
had  of  the  matter,  (for  I  have  utterly  forgot  tik^ 
versy,)  had  by  much  the:  better  of  them  all.  lor 
Mr.  Settle  was  then  a  fordimable  rival  to  Mr.  Di 
and  I  remember  very  well,  that  not  only  the  taw. 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  very  much  divti 
their  (pinions  about  the  preference  that  ou|^ 
given  to  them»  and  in  both  places  the  younger  f 
clined  to  Elkanah." 

**  About  this  time,  (in  1673,)"  says  Dr.  Johntoo^  * 
den  seems  to  have  had  his  quiet  much  disturbed  I 
success  of  The  Empress  of  Morocco,  a  tragedy  ^ 
in  rhyme  by  Elkanah  Settle,  which  was  so  much  appl 
as  to  make  him  think  his  supremacy  of  reputation  in 
danger.  Settle  had  not  only  been  prosperous  € 
stage,  but,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  had  publiafa 
play  with  sculptures,  and  a  Preface  of  defiance, 
was  one  offence  added  to  another ;  and,  for  the  lai 
of  inflammation,  it  was  acted  at  Whitehall  by  the 
ladies.  Dryden  could  not  now  repress  those  en 
which  he  called  indignation ;  but  wrote  upon  th 
and  the  dedication  such  criticism  as  malignant  impa 
could  pour  out  in  haste." 
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encouraged  to  make  his  audience  some  part  of 
snends  another  time.     In  order  to  this^  I  strained 

Dr.  Johnson,  we  see,  ascribes  the  whole  of  this  piece 
to  Dryden,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  apprized  that 
a  great  part  of  it  was  written  by  others.  That  Dennis's 
Kcoiint,  however,  is  correct,  is  ascertained  by  the  fol- 
lowing  passage  of  Seule's  Answer : 

''Thereupon,  with  very  little  conjuration,  by  those 
ibee.  remarkable  qualities  of  railings  boastings  ^nd  Mevingt 
I  found  a  Dryden  in  the  frontispiece ;  then  going  through 
the  preface  I  observed  the  drawing  of  a  fool's  picture  to 
be  the  design  of  the  whole  piece ;  and  reflecting  on  the 
pnnter,  I  considered  that  probably  the  pamphlet  might  be 
Gke  his  plays,  not  to  be  written  without  help  :  and  ac- 
conling  to  expectation,  I  discovered  the  author  of  Epsom 
W£LLS«  and  the  author  of  Pandion  and  Amphigenia, 
lent  their  assisunce.     How!  Three  to  one,  thought  I! 
^  three  gentlemen  of  such  disagreeing  qualifications  in 
I      one  club !   The  first,  a  man  that  has  had  wit,  but  is  past 
^;  the  second,  that  has  it,  if  he  can  keep  it;  and  the 
^^9  that  neither  has,  nor  is  ever  like  to  have  it.     Then 
iH>Mly  oh  I  went,  and  fortified  with  patience  (as  I  found 
^  required,)  for  a  full  perusal,  I  wondered  the  less  at  the 
^formity  of  the  piece,  when  such  different  heads  went  to 
the  composure.     The  first  of  these  is  the  only  person 
^hat  pretends  an  injury,  received  from  a  satyrick  line  or 
two  in  the  Epistle  to  Morocco,  -  -  ^  -  and  consequently  I 
'Conclude  him  the  promoter  of  so  ill-natured  a  retort. 
The  second,  I  suppose  only  putting  his  comica|  hand,  to 
hdp  forward  with  the  mirth  of  so  ridiculous  a  libel ;  and 
the  third,  perhaps  out  of  a  vain-glory  of  being  in  print, 
knowing  himself  to  be  such  a  reptile  in  poetry,  that  he's 
beholding  to  a  lampoon  for  giving  the  world  to  know  that 
there  is  such  a  writer  in  being." 

VOL  II.  T 
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a  point  of  conscience  to  cry  Up  some  passages  o 
the  play,  which  I  hoped  would  recommend  it  Ic 

Our  author  appears  to  tne  to  have  had  very  little  abon 
in  the  composition  of  these  Remarks ;  and  as  it  ii  ac< 
knowledged  that  a  great  part  of  them  was  written  b) 
Shadwell  and  Crown,  I  have  not  thought  it  proper  U 
give  them  a  place  in  this  collection  of  his  prose  works 
But  the  Prefece,  I  think,  from  internal  evidence,  li 
ascertained  to  be  his  composition ;  and  one  passage  in  thi 
body  of  the  piece,  and  the  Postscript,  may  also  with  somi 
probability  be  ascribed  to  him ;  and  therefore  these  I  hm 
admitted,  though  I  have  some  doubu  concerning  tin 
latter.  Our  author,  like  a  skilful  general,  placed  Ui 
weakest  force  in  the  centre,  and  made  his  front,  and  per- 
haps his  rear,  as  strong  as  he  could. 

Elkanah  Settle  was  born  about  the  year  1647.  K 
was  admitted  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  in  Oxford,  m 
appears  from  their  Register,  in  1665 ;  but  he  probaUj 
made  a  short  stay  there,  for  he  commenced  author  ii 
1667,  if  not  before.  According  to  Gildon,  he  was  orl 
ginally  possessed  of  a  good  fortune,  which  he  soon  dta 
sipated.  The  final  degradation  of  this  once  admired  rivi 
of  I^i^'den,  is  well  known  to  most  readers  of  poetr^ttf— 
"  He  once,  (says  Oldys,  in  his  Manuscript  Notes  01 
Langbaine,)  managed  the  Pageant  at  the  burning  a 
Pope ;  and  was  at  length  employed  in  making  the 
chinery  at  Bartholomew-Fair,  where  in  his  old  i^  k 
acted  in  the  droll  of  St.  George,  in  a  dragon  of  gree 
leather  of  his  own  invention.  At  last,  whether  for  Ik 
services  or  his  poverty,  he  wa^  admitted  into  the  Charles 
House ;  and  maintained  there  as  one  of  the  deca^r^ 
gentlemen. 

Poor  Elkanah  was  for  many  yean  City- Poet ;  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  appears,  from  some  verses 
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the  liking  of  the  moit  &voiuable  judges ;  but  the 
iU  report  it  had  from  those  that  had  seen  it  at 
Whitehall,'  had  ahready  done  its  buaness  with 
jiMttciottS  men.  It  was  genendly  disliked  foy  jthem ; 
mmI  but  for  die  help  of  scenes,  and  habits,  and  a 
dkuicing  tree/  even  the  Ludgate  audience  had 
Atfakonit. 

:  After  this  ill  success,  one  would  have  thought 
the  poet  should  have  been  sufficiently  mortified ; 
Wld  though  he  were  not  naturally  modest,  should 
it  leasl:  hare  deferred  the  showing  of  his  impu- 
dence till  a  fitter  season  :  but  instead  of  this,  he 
hea  written  before  his  play  the  most  arrogant, 
celumniating,  ill-mannered,  and  senseless  Pre&ce 
I  ever  flaw.  This  upstart  illiterate  scribbler,  who 
lies  more  open  to  censure  than  any  writer  of  the 
M^  comes  amongst  the  poets,  like  one  of  the 
Mrth-JKim  brethren ;  and  his  first  business  in  the 
norid  is  to  attack  and  murder  all  his  fellows. 
!Xlii8, 1  txmfess,  raised  a  little  indignaticxi  in  me,  as 

•  ■  ■  ■     ■  ■  ' 

hti  which  I  have  seen  in  MS. ,  to  have  derived  occa« 
si^pal  emolument  from  having  an  epithalamium  or  elegy 
always  in  readiness,  when  a  marriage  or  death  took  place 
iii  any  great  family.     He  died  in  the  Chartreux,  Feb. 

:>  At  this  time  there  was  a  royal  theatre  at  Whitehall, 
wlach  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1697. 
^  In  the  second  act  of  The  Empress  of  MoaoccOt 
the  author  has  introduced  a  dance  of  Moors  round  an 
artificial  palm-tree,  the  representation  of  which  forms  the 
lubject  of  one  of  the  engravings  with  which  this  play  is 
embellished. 
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much  as  I  was  capable  of  for  so  contemptible  a 
wretch,  and  made  me  think  it  somewhat  necessary 
that  he  should  be  made  an  example,  to  the  d^ 
coumgement  of  all  such  petulant  ill  writers;  ilsad 
that  he  sbbuldl be  dragged  out  of  that  obscuritJTfo 
irhich  his  awA '  poetry  would  for  ever  have  coii» 
demned  him.  I  knew,  indeed^  that  to  write 
against  him  was  to  do  him  too  great  an  honour ; 
but  I  considered  Ben  Jonson  had'  done  it  befiM 
to  Dekker,  our  author's  predecessor,*  whom  he 
chastised  in  his  Poetaster^  under  the  character 
of  Crispinus  ;  and  brought  him  in  vomiting  up  his 
fustian  and  nonsense.  Should  our  poet  have  been 
introduced  in  the  same  manner,  he  must  bave 
disgorged  his  whole  play^  ere  he  had  been  cleansed. 
Never  did  I  see  such  a  confused  heap  of  &!« 
grammar,  improper  English,  strained  hyperbotogi 
and  downright  bulls.  His  plot  is  incoherent^  and 
full  of  absurdities,  and  the  characters  of  his  per* 
sons  so  ill  chosen^  that  they  are  all  either  knaves 
or  fools ;  only  his  knaves  are  fools  into  the  bargain, 
and  so  must  be  of  necessity,  while  they  are  in  his 
management.  They  all  speak  alike,  and  with« 
out  distinction  of  character ;  that  is,  every  one 
rants,  and  swaggers,  and  talks  nonsense  abun- 
dantly. He  steals  notoriously  firom  his  contem- 
poraries, but  he  so  alters  the  property,  by  dis- 
guising his  theft  in  ill  English  and  bad  applications, 

^  It  is  a  great  injustice  to  Thomas  Dekker,  to  place 
Kim  in  a  rank  with  Settle. 
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that  he  makes  the  child  his  own  by  deforming  it : 
'"ioaledum  recitas,  mcipit  esse  tuus.     A  poet,  when 
lie  sees  his  thoughts  in  so  ill  a  dress,  is  ashamed 
to  confess  they  ever  belonged  to  him.     For  the 
latin  and  Greek  authors,  he  had  certainly  done 
d)an  the  same  injury  he  has  done  the  English, 
but  that  he  has  the  excuse  of  Aretinc  for  not 
niling  against  God  ; — he  steals  not  from  them, 
because  he  never  knew  them.     In  short,  he  is  an 
animal  of  a  most  deplored  understanding,  without 
tading  and  conversation  :  his  being  is  in  a  twilight 
of  sense,  and  some  glimmering  of  thought,  which 
Jie  can  never  fashion  either  into  wit  or  English. 
His  style  is  boisterous  and  rough-hewn ;  his  rhyme 
moonigibly  lewd,   and   his  numbers  perpetually 
Oarsh  and  ill  sounding.     That  little  talent  which 
He  has,  is  fency.     He  sometimes  labours  with  a 
'tliought,  but  with  the  pudder  he  makes  to  bring 
^%  into  the  world,  it  is  commonly  still-born ;   so 
t])at,  for  want  of  learning  and  elocution,  he  will 
^ever  be  able  to  express  any  thing  either  naturally 
Or  justly.     This  subjects  him  on  all  occasions  to 
fidse  allusions,  and  mistaken  points  of  wit.     As  for 
judgment,  he  has  not  the  least  grain  of  it ;  and 
therefore  all  his  plays  will  be  a  mere  confusion. 
What  a  beastly  pattern   of  a  King,    whom   he 
intends   virtuous,    has   he    shewn   in   his  Muly 
Labas  ?    Yet  he  is  the  only  person  who  is  kept  to 
his  character ;  for  he   is  a  perpetual  fool ;    and 
1  dare   undertake,    that  if  he  were   played   by 
Nokes,  who  acted  just  such  another  monarch  in 
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Macbeth/  it  would  give  new  life  to  the  play,  and 
do  it  more  good  than  all  itscfevils.  But  of  all  women^ 
the  Lord  bless  us  fcom  his  Laula ;  nobody  can  be 
safe  from  her:  she  is  so  naturally  mischievous^ 
that  she  kills  without  the  least  occasbn,  for  the 
mere  lechery  of  bloodshed.  I  suspect  he  took  her 
character  from  the  poisoning-wcMnan,  who,  they 
say,  makes  almost  as  little  ceremony  of  a  murdor 
as  that  Queen. 

It  were  endless  to  run  over  the  rest ;  but  tbegr  - 
are  all  of  the  same  stamp.  He  has  a  heavy  hand  at 
fools,  and  a  great  felicity  in  writing  nonsense  fx 
them.  Fools  they  will  be  in  ^ite  of  him.  His 
King,  his  two  Empresses,  his  villain  and  his  suh^ 
villain,  nay  his  hero,  have  all  a  certain  natural 

) 

^  At  this  time  burlesque  was  much  in  fashion.  After 
the  success  of  Dryden's  T£MP£ST  at  the  theatre  in  DoFtci. 
Gardens,  a  Mock  Tempest  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Royal ;  and  Shadwell's  opera  of  Psyche  gave  birth  to 
a  burlesque  parody,  entitled  Psyche  Debauched.  Mac- 
beth, which  had  been  altered  by  D'Avenant,  and  per* 
formed  with  great  success,  was  ridiculed,  I  imagine,  in 
the  same  manner.  But  there  is  still  some  difficulty,  for 
Nokes  was  a  performer  at  the  Duke's  theatre ;  but  per* 
haps,  as  they  found  that  this  kind  of  entertainment  wa» 
relished  by  the  town,  they  might  have  adopted  it,  as  well 
as  their  antagonists.  Settle's  Empress  of  Morocco  waa 
turned  into  a  farce  by  the  King's  Servants  in  1674.  The 
Epilogue  to  it  is  entitled  ••  A  new  Fancy  after  the  old 
and  most  surprising  way  of  Macbeth,  performed  with 
new  and  costly  machines."  It  was  spoken  by  Hecaie 
and  three  witches. 
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of  the  father ;  one  turn  of  the  countenance 
through  all  hig  children.  Their  folly  was 
bom  and  bred  in  them ;  and  something  of  the 
Elkanah  will  be  visible.  Our  poet^  in  writing 
fyciSy  has  very  much  in  him  of  that  sign-post 
painter^  who  was  famous  only  for  drawing  roses : 
when  a  vintner  desired  him  to  paint  a  lion^  he 
answered^  he  would  do  it  to  content  him^  but  he 

sure  it  would  be  like  a  rose.  Yet  since  the 
audience  are  much  of  his  levels  and  both 
Ae  gietft  vulgar  and  the  small  (as  Mr.  Cowley 
cdb  them^)"  are  apt  to  admire  what  they  do  not 
anderstand^  (omne  ignotum  habent  pra  magmficOy) 
and  think  all  which  rumbles  is  heroick^  it  will  be 
116  wonder  if  he  pass  for  a  great  author  amongst 
town  fools  and  city  wits.  With  these  men^  they 
who  laugh  at  him  will  be  thought  envious ;  for 
diey  will  be  sure  to  rise  up  in  arms  for  nonsense^ 
and  violently  defend  a  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  education.  But 
it  vnll  be  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  hereafter  to 
Gfcserve  what  kind  of  people  they  are  who  frequent 
this  play^  that  men  of  common  sense  may  know 
whom  to  shun.  Yet  I  dare  assure  the  reader^- 
that  one  half  of  the  £iults  and  absurdities  are  not 
shewn ;  what  is  here  is  only  selected  fustian,-  im- 
pertinence^ and  &lse  grammar.  There  is  as  much 
behind,  as  would  reasonably  damn  as  many  plays 
as  there  are  acts ;  for  I  am  sure  there  are  no  foiu* 
lines  together,  which  are  free  fix>m  some  errourj 
and  commonly  a  gross  one.    But  here  is  enough 
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to  take  a  taste  of  him  ;  to  have  observed  all,  vrerc 
to  have  swelled  a  volume,  and  have  made  you  pay 
as  dear  for  a  fool's  picture,  as  you  have  done  £ot 
his  tragedy  with  sculptures. ' 


**  As  men  in  incense  send  up  vows  to  heaven." 

Empress  of  Morocco,  Act  IL 

As  if  incense  could  carry  up  thoughts,  or  fl 
thought  go  up  in  smoke  :  he  may  as  well  say^  he 
will  roast  or  bake  thoughts,  as  smoke  them.  And 
the  allusion  too  is  very  agreeable  and  natural : 
he  compares  thunder,  lightning,  and  roaring  d 
guns,  to  incense ;  and  says  thus, — he  expresses  hh 
loud  joys  in  a  concert  of  thundering  guns,  as  mei 
send  up  silent  vows  in  gentle  incense.  If  thii 
description  is  not  plentifiilly  supplied  with  non- 
sense, I  will  refer  myself  to  the  reader.  No  doub 
it  was  worth  our  poet's  pains  to  cut  a  river  up  L 
Morocco,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  description  c 
<jhips  as  this.  A  rare  and  studied  piece  it  is.  -Tb 
.j^oet  has  employed  his  art  about  every  line,  ths 
it  may  be  esteemed  a  curiosity  in  its  kind,  dr" 
himself  a  person  endowed  with  a  peculiar  talent 
writing  new  and  exact  nonsense.    And  for  this  ■ 

'  It  contains  five  prints,  (each  of  them  representing 
scene  in  the  play,  and  a  view  of  the  stage,)  beside  ^ 
frontispiece,  Which  is  curious,  as  it  exhibits  the  fofod^ 
the  theatre  in  Dbrset  Gardens. 
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cloubt  it  was^  that  our  poet  was  so  much  courted, 

sent  for  from  place    to    place,    that  you  could 

Siardly  cross  a  street  but  you  met  him  pufHng  and 

Uowing,  with  his  fardel   of  nonsense  under  his 

snn«  driving  his  bulls  in  haste  to  some  great  person 

«r  other  to  shew  them,  as  if  he  had  lately  come 

^Hit  of  Asia  or  Africa  with  strange  kinds  of  dro- 

snedarie^  rhinoceroses,  or  a  new  Cambyses,  *  a  beast 

jnore  monstrous  than  any  of  the  former.     Nay, 

^th  the  playhouses  contended  for  him,  as  if  he 

had  found  out  some  new  way  of  eating  fire.     No 

doubt  their  design  was  to  entertain  the  town  with 

ft  rarity.     People  had  been  long  weary  of  good 

sense  that   looked  like  nonsense,  and  now  they 

would  treat  them  with  nonsense  which  yet  looked 

very  like  sense.     But  as  he  that  pretended    he 

would  shew  a  beast  which  was  very  like  a  horse, 

and  was  no  horse,  set  people  much  admiring  what 

strange  animal  it  should  be,  but  when  they  came 

in,  and.  found   it  was  nothing  but  a  plain  grey 

mare,  laughed  a  while  at  the  conceit,  but  were 

ready  after  to  stone  the  fellow  for  his  impudence  ; 

so  it  must  needs  fare  with  our  poet,  when  his 

upper-gallery  fools  discover  they  have  tricks  put 

upon  them,  and  all  that  they  have  so  ignorantly 

clapped  is  downright  nonsense.     And  for  my  part 

I  cannot  but  admire,  that  not  only  to  those  who 

know,  or  at  least  have  had  time  enough  to  learn, 

•  This  was  Settle's  first  play.     It  had  been  acted  at 
the  Duke*s  theatre  some  years  before,  and  was  printed  in 
1672. 
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what  sense  is^  but  also  to  a  people  who  of  all 
nations  in  the  world  pretend  to  understand  best 
what  belongs  to  shippings  our  poet  should  dare  to 
oflfer  this  fustian  for  sense  and  a  description  of 
iMps  ;  a  description  so  ridiculous^  that  Mulylabaa,* 
as  errant  a  ibol^  and  as  ignorant  of  ships  as  he  u^ 
must  needs  discover  that  he  is  abused^  and  that 
ships  cannot  be  such  things  as  the  poet  maket 
them.  But  the  poet  has  not  only  been  so  impu- 
dent to  expose  all  this  stufi;  but  so  arrogant  to 
defend  it  with  an  Epistle ;  like  a  saucy  booth- 
keeper^  that  when  he  had  put  a  cheat  upon  the 
people^  would  wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that 
would  not  like  it,  or  would  ofler  to  discover  it ; 
for  which  arrogance  our  poet  receives  this  correc- 
tion ;  and  to  jerk  him  a  little  the  sharper,  I  will 
not  transpose  his  verse,  but  by  the  help  of  his 
own  words  trans-nonsense  sense,  that,  by  my  stufi^ 
people  may  judge  the  better  what  his  is : 

Great  Boy,  thy  tragedy  and  sculptures  done. 
From  press  and  plates,  in  fleets  do  homeward  run ; 
And  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride. 
Their  course  in  ballad-singers'  baskets  guide ; 
Whose  greasy  twigs  do  all  new  beauties  ukc 
From  the  gay  skews  thy  dainty  sculptures  make. 
Thy  lines  a  mess  of  rhyming  nonsense  yield, 
A  senseless  tale,  with  fluttering  fustian  fiU'd. 
No  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear ; 
Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast  bear ; 

*  Mulyhbas  is  one  of  the  charaaen  in  Settlers  play ; 
K>nto  the  Eu^eror  of  Morocco* 
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With  noise  they  move,  and  from  players*  mouths  re- 
bound. 

When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words'  empty  sound. 

By  thee  inspired,  thy  rumbling  verses  roll, 

As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul ; 

And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too  ; 
-  To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonsense  bow, 

As  if  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance. 

To  the  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  advance, 

To  whom  by  instinct  all  thy  stuff  is  dear ; 

Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 

From  breaths  of  fools  thy  commendation  spr^s, 
Fame  sings  thy  praise  with  mouths  of  loggerheads  ; 
MTith  noise  and  laughing  each  thy  fustian  greets, 
Tis  clapp'd  by  choirs  of  empty-headed  cits, 
A'Vlio  have  their  tribute  sent,  and  homage  given, 
men  in  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  heaven.^ 


These  lines  are  a  parody  on  the  following  passage  in 
£  Empress  of  Morocco,  (act  ii.  sc.  i.)  which,  we 
told  in  the  Remarks,  was  much  admired. 

scene  opened^  is  represented  the  prospect  of  a  large  river ^ 
zvith  a  glorious  fleet  of  ships ^  supposed  to  be  the  navy  of 
Muly  Hamet.    After  the  sound  of  trumpets^  and  the  dis* 
€harging  of  guns  ^ 

Enter  King,  young  Queen,  Hametalhaz,  and 

Attendants. 

Hamet.  Great  Sir,  your  royal  father*s  general 
Prince  Muly  Hamet's  fleet  does  homeward  sail. 
And  in  a  solemn  and  triumphant  pride 
Their  course  up  the  great  river  Tensift  guide, 
Whose  gilded  currents  do  new  glories  take 
From  the  reflexion  his  bright  streamers  make. 
The  waves  a  masque  of  martial  pageants  yield, 
A  flying  army  on  a  floating  field. 
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Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  puddle. 
And  now  we  are  come  from  aboard  his  dancing, 
masquing,  rebounding,  breathing  fleet ;  and  as  if 
we  had  landed  at  Gotham^  we  meet  nothing  but 
(bob  and  nonsense.^ 

Order  and  harmony  in  each  appear, 

Tlieir  lofty  bulks  the  flaming  billows  bear ; 

In  state  they  move,  and  on  the  waves  rebound. 

As  if  they  danced  to  their  own  trumpets'  sound : 

By  winds  inspired,  with  lively  grace  they  roll. 

As  if  that  breath  and  motion  lent  a  soul ; 

And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too. 

Their  topsails  lower *d,  their  heads  with  reverence  bow. 

As  if  they  would  their  general's  worth  enhance. 

From  him  by  instinct  taught  allegiance. 

Whilst  the  loud  cannons  echo  to  the  shore. 

Their  flaming  breaths  salute  you  emperor ; 

From  their  deep  mouths  he  does  yotir  glory  sing. 

With  thunder  and  with  lightning  greets  his  King. 

Thus  to  express  his  joys,  in  a  loud^hoir. 

And  concert  of  winged  messengers  of  fire, 

He  has  his  tribute  sent,  and  homage  given. 

As  men  in  incense  send  up  vows  to  heaven. 

9  «<  Such  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  was  the  criticism  to  which 
the  genius  of  Dryden  could  be  reduced  between  rage  and 
terrour ;  rage  with  litde  provocation,  and  terrour  with 
little  danger.  To  see  the  brightest  minds  thus  levelled 
with  the  meanest,  may  produce  some  solace  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness,  and  some  mortification  to  the 
pride  of  wisdom.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  minds 
are  not  levelled  in  their  powers  but  when  they  are  first 
levelled  in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both 
pbced  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of  multitudes." 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Some  who  are  pleased  with  the  bare  sound  of 
verse,  or  the  rumbling  of  robustious   nonsense, 
will  be  apt  to  think  Mr.  Settle  too  severely  handled 
in  this  pamphlet ;  but  I  do  assure  the  reader,  that 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  errours  passed  by, 
perhaps  as  many  or  more  than  are  taken  notice  of, 
^tl  to  avoid  the  tediousness  of  the  work  and  the 
greatness.     It  might   hav^  occasioned  a  volume 
^pon  such  a  trifle.     I  dare  affirm  that  no  objec- 
^Ons  in  this  book    are   fruitless  cavils  :    but  if 
*^i*Dugh  too  much  haste  Mr.  Settle  may  be  ac- 
^^Xsed  of  any  seeming  fault,  which  may  reasonably 
*^^  defended,  let  the  passing  by  many  gross  errours 
]'^thout  reprehension  compound  for  it.     I  am  not 
^^norant  that  his  admirers,  who  most  commonly  are 
^^omen,  will  resent  this  very  ill ;  and  some  little 
^Viends  of  his,  who  are  smatterers  in  poetry,  will 
Oe  ready  for  most  of  his  gross  errours  to  use  that 
ftiuch  mistaken  plea  of^oetica  licentia,  which  words 
fools  are  apt  to  use  for  the  palliating  the  most 
absurd  nonsense  in  any  poem.    I  cannot  find  when 
poets  had  liberty  from  any  authority  to  write  non- 
Sense^  more  than  any  other  men.    Nor  is  that  plea 
k£ poetiea  liceniia  used  as  a  subterfuge  by  any  but 
weak  professors  of  that  art,  who  are  commonly 
given  over  to  a  mist  of  fancy,  a  buzzing  of  inven- 
tion, and  a  sound  of  something  like  sense,  and 
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have  no  use  of  judgment.  They  never  think 
thoroughly,  but  the  best  of  their  thoughts  are  like 
those  we  have  in  dreams,  imperfect ;  which,  though 
perhaps  we  are  oflen  pleased  with,  sleeping,  we 
blush  at,  waking.  The  licentious  wildness  and 
extravagance  of  suchjnen's  conceits  have  made 
poetry  contemned  by  some,  though  it  be  vciy 
unjust  for  any  to  condemn  the  science  for  the 
weakness  of  some  of  the  professors. 

Men  that  are  given  over  to  fancy  only,  are  little 
better  than  madmen.  What  people  say  of  fire, 
viz.  that  it  is  a  good  servant,  but  an  ill  master^ 
may  not  unaptly  be  applied  to  &ncy ;  which,  when 
it  is  too  active^  rag^^  but  when  cooled  and  allayed 
by  the  judgment,  produces  admirable  efiects.  But 
this  rage  of  fancy  is  ilever  Mr.  Settle's  crime ;  he 
has  too  much  phlegm,  and  too  little  choler,  to  be 
accused  of  this.  He  has  all  the  pangs  and  throes 
of  a  fanciful  poet,  but  is  never  delivered  of  any 
more  perfect  issue  of  his  phlegmatick  brain,  than 
a  dull  Dutchwoman's  sooterkin  is  of  her  body. ' 

His  style  is  very  muddy,  and  yet  much  laboured; 
for  his  meaning  (for  sense  there  is  not  much,)  is 
most  commonly  obscure,  but  never  by  reason  of 
too  much  height,  but  lowness.  His  fancy  never 
flies  out  of  sight,  but  often  sinks  out  of  sight : 

*  Pope  was  so  diligent  a  reader  of  every  thing  ascribed 
to  Dryden,  that  it  is  probable  this  passage  produced  the 
following  couplet  in  the  DuNClAD  : 

••  All  that  on  folly  frenzy  could  beget, 
*'  Fruits  of  duUkeat^  and  sooterUns  of  tuU.'' 
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r-*-lmf  now  I  hope  the  reader  will  e&cucie  some 
digression  upon  the  extravagant  use  of  fancy  and 
poetical  licence. 

Fanciful  poetry  and  musick,  used  with  modera* 
tioQy  are.'  good ;  but  men  who  are  wholly  given 
over  to  either  of  them,  are  commonly  as  full  of 
whimsies  as  diseased  and  splenetick  men  can  be. 
meir  heads  are  continually  hot,  and  they  have  the 
■me  elevation  of  ftncy  sc^,  which  men  of  sense 
htS9C  when  they  drink.  So  wine. used  moderately 
does  not  take  away  the  judgment,  but  used  con* 
tinually,  debauches  men's  understandings,  and 
mnui  them  into  sots,  making  their  heads  con« 
timially  hot  by  accident,  as  the  others  aire  by 
figtnre ;  so  mere  poets  and  mere  musicians  are  as 
K»tlkh  as  mere  drunkards  are,  who  live  in  a  con« 
timial  mist,  without  seeing  or  judging  any  thing 
clearly. 

A  man  should  be  learned  in  several  sciences, 
and  should  have  a  reasonable,  philosophical,  and 
in  some  measure  a  mathematical  head,  to  be  a 
complete  and  excellent  poet;  and  besides  this, 
should  have  experience  in  all  sorts  of  humours 
and  manners  of  men ;  should  be  thoroughly  skilled 
in  conversation,  and  should  have  a  great  know- 
ledge of  mankind  in  general.  Mr.  Settle  having 
never  studied  any  sort  of  learning  but  poetiy,  and 
that  but  slenderly,  as  you  may  find  by  his  writings, 
and  having  besides  no  other  advantages,  must 
make  very  lame  work  on't ;  he  himself  declares  he 
neithei"  reads,  nor  cares  for  conversation,  so  that 
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he  would  persuade  us  he  is  a  kind  of  fanatick  ii 
poetry,  and  has  a  light  within  him,  and  writes  b] 
an  inspiration ;  which  (Hke  that  of  the  healhei 
prophets)  a  man  must  have  no  sense  of  his  owi 
when  he  receives;  and  no  doubt  he  would  Im 
thought  inspired,  and  would  be  reverenced  ex- 
tremely in  the  country  where  Santons  are  wor- 
shipped.* But  some  will  I  doubt  not  object,  tha 
poetry  should  not  be  reduced  to  the  strictne88:o 
mathematicks ;  to  which  I  answer,  it  ought  to  •  bt 
so  far  mathematical  as  to  have  likeness  and  pro 
portion,  since  they  will  all  confess  that  it  is  a  kini 
of  painting.  But  they  will  perhaps  say,  that  a  poen 
is  a  picture  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and  therefcp 
ought  to  be  bigger  than  the  life.  I  confess  ther 
must  be  a  due  distance  allowed  for  the  seeing  c 
any  thing  in  the  world ;  for  an  object  can  no  moci 

*  Santons  are  asceticks,  or  hermits,  much  venerate  i 
the  East  for  their  piety  and  seclusion  from  the  worldw- 
The  story  of  Santon  Barsisa^  taken  from  the  Turkis 
Tales,  is  very  happily  related  in  the  Guardian,  N**-  i^{ 
and  has  lately  been  expanded  into  a  popular  novel  of 
very  different  cast,  which  has  been  very  generally  cen 
sured  for  its  immoral  tendency.  ^ 

Knavish  half-naked  vagabonds,  pretending  to  sanctit) 
and  natural  fools,  are  also  sometimes  accounted  and  dcno 
niinated  Santons^  or  Santos,  in  Eg^'pt;  and  the  lattc 
doubtless  arc  the  Santons  here  alluded  to.  Pococke  h 
his  Description  of  the  East,  (vol.  i.  p.  193,)  says 
thai  "  the  Mahometans  have  a  certain  veneration  for  fooh 
and  mad  people,  as  thinking  them  aauated  by  a  divine 
spirit,  and  look  cm  i!.cm  as  a  sort  of  saints." 
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be  se^nlit  all  too  near^  than  too  far  off  the  eye  :• 

Init  grantingrthat  a  poem  is  a  picture  to  be  viewed 

at  a  great  distance^  the  distance  a:t^d  the  bigness 

ought  to  be  so  suited,  as  though  the  picture  be 

JDuch  bigger  than  the  life^  yet  it  nm^  not  seem 

SO;  and  what  miserable  mistakes  some,  poets  make 

forwaQt  of  knowing  this  truly,  I  Ie^v&  to  men  of 

sense  to  judge ; .  and  by  the  way,  let  us  consider 

that  dramatick    poetry^    especially  the  English^ 

brii^  the  picture  nearer  the  eye,  than  any  other 

of  poetry. 

But  some  will  say  after  this,  what  licence  is  left 

poets  ?    Certainly  the  same  that  good  foet^ 

tookj  without  being  faulty,  (for  surely  the 

l>C8t  were  so  sometimes,  because  they  were  but 

''aen,)  and  that  licence  is  fiction  ;  which  kind  of 

poetry  is  like  that  of  landscape-painting ;    and 

poems  of  this  nature,  though  they  be  not  vera, 

^Hight  to  be  verisimilia. 

The  great  art  of  poets  is  either  the  adorning 
^ild  beautifying  of  truth,  or  the  inventing  pleasing 
^nd  probable  fictions  If  they  invent  impossible 
ftbles,  like  some  oi  ^Esop's,  they  ought  to  have 
^ch  morals  couched  under  them,  as  may  tend  to 
the  instruction  of  mankind  or  the  regulation  of 
^Jianners,  or  they  can  be  of  no  use ;  nor  can  they 
'^ly  delight  any  but  such  as  would  be  pleased 
^th  Tom  Thumb,  without  these  circumstances. 
But  there  are  some  pedants,  who  will  quote  autho- 
rity from  Uie  ancients  for  the  faults  and  extrava- 
gancies of  some  of  the  moderns;  who  being  able 

VOL.  II.  v 
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«D  imitatd  nothing  but  the  fdults  di  the  claisid 
diithors^  mistiJie  theto  for  their  excdlencii^ 
^peadc  with  iall  due  reveretice  to  the  antients»  ib 
ttb  man  esteem  S'  their  perfections  more  than  ttty 
M^f,  though' i  <^otifess  I  have  not  that  blind  im)>Hd 
faith  !n  tfoetiv  which  some  ignorant  schoolmaatM 
Would  im^KK^  u^KHi  us,  to  believe  in  all  thil 
<<rrouM,  and  b^n  all  their  crimed :  to  some  pedatil 
evety  thii^Mn  them  is  of  that  authority;  Au 
they  will  crcttt*  a  new  figure  oC  rhetorick  oQi  i 
the  fault  of  an  old  poet.  I  am  apt  to  bdiei%  tb 
same  faults  were  found  iii  diem^  when  they  wMb 
wbidb  men  of  sense  find  now ;  but  not  the  & 
cellerlcies  Whioh  schoolmasters  would  perMteJ 
us  I  yet  I  must  say  now. 


.♦• 


Nobis  nan  licet  tsst  lam  JisertU^ 
idusas  qui  colimus  seueriores.* 

*  Martial.  £pigr.  i^.  12. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  PART  OF 

ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL.t 


Xt  is  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apology 
bt  my  poem  ;  some  will  think  it  needs  no  excuse, 
«nd  others  will  receive  none.    The  design,  I  am 

'  The  first  part  of  this  poem  was  published  an  fdio, 
^hout  the  author's  name,  in Natfcmier, .t^8i ;  as  appears 
^m  Mr.  Bindley*s  copy.  It  was.  undertaken,  as  we 
f^^km  from  Tate's  Preface  to  the  Second  Part,  at  the  desire 
^  King  Charles  the  Second,  with  a  view  to  defeat  the 
Pi<>jects  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  adherents,  who 
^  diis  time  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  the  principal 
^ject  of  which  was  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from 
^^  throne,  and  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Duke  of 
Kfonmouth,  on  the  death  of  the  King. 

••  Of  this  poem,**  (says  Dr.  Johnson,)  '*  in  which  per- 
^Qnsi  satire  was  applied  to  the  support  of  publick  princi- 
]>les«  and  in  which  therefore  every  mind  was  interested, 
the  reception  was  eager,  and  the  sale  so  laipge,  that  my 
father,  an  old  bookseller,  told  me  he  had  not  known  it 
-Quailed  but  by  SacheverelKs  trial. — ^The  reason  of  this 
general  perusal  Addison  has  attempted  to  derive  from  the 
flight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation  of  secrets ; 
^nd  diinks  that  curiosity  to  decypher  the  names  procured 
readers  to  the  poem.    There  is  no  need  to  enquire  why 
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sure^  is  honest;  but  he  who  draws  his  pea  i 
one  party  must  expect  to  make  enemies  ci  I 
other.     For  wit^  and  fbol^  ane  consequents 

those  verses  were  read,  which,  to  all  the  attractions 
wit,  elegance,  and  harmony,  added  the  co-operation  of 
the  factious  passions,  and  filled  every  mind  with  ttiiui 
or  resentment." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  i68s,  this  poem  went  throi 
several  editions.  The  fourth  (in  quarto)  is  now  bef 
me. 

Addison  has  no  where,  that  I  can  find,  exprekfly  m 
tioned  the  poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitophei.  ;  I-t) 
t>ose  therefore  Dr.  Johnson  alluded  to  the  567th  pop^ 
the  Spectator,  on  the  art  of  rendering  party-writi 
**  more  iakmg  tkan  orduuay^**  by  printing  imtial  leU 
instead  of  proper  names,  or  omitting  all  the  vowds  i 
great  man's  name,  which  last  method  is  said  to.  have  h 
first  introduced  by  Tom  Brown  **  of  £aicetious  memof 
—Our  modern  libellers,  however,  reject  these  9auBtm 
stale  and  vulgar  j  and  now  recommend  their  productioii 
publick  notice  by  asserting  the  most  atrocious  calttim 
of  the  most  respectable  persons,  whose  names  they  pi 
at  full  length,  and  generally  usher  thdr  trash  to 
world  by  an  alphabetical  list  of  those  whom  they .b 
libelled.  «  • 

The  Second  Part  of  Absalom  and  AchitofheL  i 
not  appear  till  1682,  and  our  author  only  wrote  about  I 
hundred  verses  of  it,  which  contain  highly  finisheA  c 
racters  of  Settle  and  Sbadwell. 

Derrick  asserts,  that  the  application  of  the  U6tf 
Absalom  to  this  part  of  King  Charles  the  Second's  Hi^ 
was  first  made  by  a  clergyman  in  the  pulpit,  and  thaft.^ 
sermon  was  printed  with  the  title  of  AbsaloM  1 
AcHiTOPHEL :"    but  in  this  statement  I  believe  he 
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Whig  and  Tory ;  *  and  every  man  is  a  knave  or 
aa  ass  to  the  contrary  side.  There  is  a  treasury 
of  merits  in  the  fiinatick  churchy  as  well  as  in  the 

inaccurate.    After  our  author's  poem  indeed  had  appeared, 
this  allusion  became  very  common,  and  the  parallel  be- 
tween King  Charles  and  David  was  a  frequent  theme  in 
the  pulpit.      Thus   we    find — "  Achitophel's  Policy 
ifaUedf   a  sermon  preached  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1683,  hcing  the  day  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  &c.  for  a 
pubnck  thanksgiving  for  his  and  the   kingdom's  great 
deliverance   from  the  late  treasonable   conspiracy  [the 
.  Ryehouse  Plot]  against   his  sacred  person  and  govern- 
ment.**    The   preacher,  who   is  not  named,  chose  this 
ipposite  text  from  2  Sam.  c.  xv.  v.  12.  ''  And  Absalom 
•tot  for  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,  David*s  counsellor, 
fi^om  his  city,  even*  from  Giloh,  while  he  offered  sacri- 
fccs ;  and  ^ke  conspiracy  was  strongs  for  the  people  increased 
^^fUimiaily  zuitk  Absalom.**     Another  sermon,  preached 
^  the  same  day,  appeared  with  this  title :  '*  King  David's 
^'•Hger  and  deliverance,  or  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom 
^D  Achitophel  defeated.**     By  Thomas  Long,  B.  D. 
^'^  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Exeter ;  where  this  sermon  was 
P^'Cached. — My,  friend,  Mr.  Bindley,  has    in  his   very 
curious  collection   several  other  sermons  in  which  this 
Parallel  is  pursued.     All  these,  however,  were  delivered 
**^d  published  after  Dryden*s  poem  had  appeared.     The 
Original  adaptation,  therefore,  certainly  belongs  to  him, 
^*Ul  the  clergy  only  took  it  at  second  hand. 

^  These  well-known  party-designations  were  first  used 
^out  this  time.  The  party  who  were  attached  to  the 
^r^own,  branded  their  antagonists  with  the  name  of 
T^HiGS,  as  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  sour  Scotch 
Covenanters,  whose  principal  sustenance  was  oatmeal  and 
Hrliey,  or  sour  milk,  called  in  Scotland  (as  it  formerly  was^ 
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papist^  and  a  pennyworth  to  be  had  of  mntsllip^ 
honesty,  and  poetry,  for  the  lewd,^  the  fectioui^ 
and  the  blockheads ;  but  the  longest  chiller  kt 
Deuteronomy  has  not  curses  enough  for  an  Anti* 
Birmingham.^ 

in  England  also)  wkig :  while  the-  opposite  faction  deao- 
minated  the  courtiers,  Tories,  covertly  insinuating  by  dut 
term  that  the  partizans  of  monarchy  were  not  only  bate 
and  servile  in  their  principles,  but  attached  to  popery  ;  tlie 
lower  classes  in  Ireland  being  papists,  and  an  Irish  robber 
being  then  called  a  Toryj  from  the  word  toree^  which  Dr« 
Goldsmith  says,  in  the  Irish  language  %\gniBe$'*'rgwemei 
or  in  other  words,  deliver  your  money.  Tories^  nMem^ 
and  rapories^  are  frequently  coupled  together  in  old  Ii^di 
statutes.  The  latter  were  low  Irish  free-bootert,  wlia 
were  armed  with  a  half-pike  called  a  raperee^  or  rafaryi 
and  hence  to  this  day  a  base  or  counterfeit  faBlfpenny  ii 
universally  called  in  Ireland,  a  rap. 

^  This  word,  beside  its  present  signification,  was  aba 
iormerly  used  in  the  sense  of  tntious^  licentious;  in  which 
sense  it  often  occurs  in  our  ancient  statutes. — So  Bolinigw 
broke,  in  Richard  II. 

**  That  Mowbray  hath  received  eight  thousand  nobkit. 
'*  The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  employments.** 

Such  is  its  signification  in  p.  277,  where  our  author  ssys 
that  Settle's  rhymes  are  incorrigibly  Uwd^ 

fjewd^  however,  may  have  been  used  in  its  ordinary 
sense  here,  with  an  allusion  to  Lord  Sliaftesbury.  See 
the  character  of  Antonio^  in  Otway's  Venice  Preserved^ 
1682,  which  was  intended  to  represent  this  nobleman. 

^  The  allusion  here  is  not  very  clear.  Birmihghanit 
even  at  this  early  period,  was  noted  for  base  and  coun- 
terfeit money  :  "  I  coined  heroes,  (says  Thomas  Brown^ 
in  1688,)  as  fast  as  Brumingham  groats.'*     I 
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My  comfort  is^  their  manifest  prejudice  to  tny 
duse  will  render  their  judgment  of  less  autho- 
rity against  me.    Yet  if  a  poem  have  a  genius^  it 
will  force  its  own  reception  in  the  world ;  for  there 
is  a  sweetness  in  good  verse,  which  tickles  even 
while  it  hurts^  and  no  man  can  be  heartily  angry 
with  himi  who  pleases  him  against  his  will.    The 
oommendation  of  adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph 
of  ,a.  writer,  because  it  never  comes  unless  cxr 
forted.     But  I  can  be  satisfied  on  more  easy  terms. 
If  I  hap^n  to  please  the  more  moderate  soct,  I 
^lall  be  9ure  of  an  honest  party,  and  in  all  pro-i 
i:i*ability,  of  the  best  judges;  for  the  least  concerned 
commonly  the  least  corrupt :  and  I  confess  I 
ve  laid   in  for   those,   by  rebating   the  satire 
where  justice  would  allow  it,)  from  carrying  too 
an  edge.     They  who  can  criticize  so  weakly 
to  imagine  I  have  done   my  worst,  may  be 
^Gonviiiced,  at  their  own  cost,  that  I  can  write 
^aensrely  with  more  ease  than  I  can  gently.    I  have 
Init  laughed  at  some  men's  follies,  when  I  could 
have  declaimed  against  their  vices;    and   other 
men's  virtues  I  have  commended  as  freely  as  I  have 
taxed  their  crimes. 

And  now,  if  you  are  a  malicious    reader,    I 
expect  you  should  return  upon  me,  that  I  affect 

therefore,  our  author  means,  that  the  longest  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy  could  not  furnish  the  fanaticks  with  curses 
sufficient  to  express  their  hatred  of  him  who  exposed  and 
satirized  spurious  pretenders  to  patriotism. 
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to  be  thought  more  impartial  than  I  am.  But  if 
men  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  professkxiSy 
Gop  forgive  you  CommotrweaUhs-men  for  profe«ii|f 
so  plausibly  for  the  government.  You  cannot  be 
so  unconscionable  as  to  charge  me  for  not  sub- 
scribing of  my  name  ;  for  that  would  reflect  too 
grossly  upon  your  own  party,  who  never  dare, 
thoQgh  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  juiy  to 
secure  them.  '^  If  you  like  not  my  poem,  the  fiuilt 
may  possibly  be  in  my  writing  (though  it  is  hard 
for  an  author  to  judge  against  himself) ;  but 
probably  it  is  in  your  morals,  which  cannot 
the  truth  of  it. 

The  violent  on  both  sides  will  condemn  the 
character  of  Absalom,*  as  either  too  favourable  or 
too  hardly  drawn  ;  but  they  are  not  the  violent 
whom  I  desire  to  please.  The  fault  on  the  right 
hand  is  to  extenuate,  palliate,  and  indulge ;  and 
to  confess  freely,  I  have  endeavoured  to  conunit  it. 

Besides  the  respect  which  I  owe  his  birth,  I  have 
a  greater  for  his-  heroick  virtues ;  and  David '  him- 

^  Alluding  to  the  juries  returned  by  the  popular  Sherifi, 
Bethcll,  Cornish,  &c.  consisting  of  their  own  partiasans^— - 
On  the  i^th  of  October,  1681,  an  indictment  for  High 
Treason  was  preferred  at  the  Old  Baily  against  John 
Rouse,  and  supported  by  eight  witnesses ;  but  the  Grand 
Jury  would  not  find  the  bill :  and  eight  days  after  this 
poem  was  published,  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  re* 
turned  Ignoramus  on  a  bill  of  indiament  for  High  Treason 
preferred  against  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

'  The  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

9  King  Charles  II. 
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tdf  could  not  be  more  tender  of  the  young  man*8 
}ifey  than  I  would  be  of  his  reputation.  But  since 
fbe  ^inost  excellent  natures  are  always  the  most 
^Bgjfj  tind  as  being  such,  are  the  soonest  perverted 
by  ill  counsels,  especially  when  baited  with  &me 
«d  giory^  it  is  no  more  a  wonder  that  he  with- 
fltood  not  the  temptations  of  Achitophel,'  than  it 
wiB  for*  ^dam  not  to  have  resisted  the  two  devils, 
the  serpent,  and  the  woman.  The  conclusion  of 
the  story  I  purposely  forbore  to  prosecute,  because 
I  could  not  obtain  from  myself  to  shew  Absalom 
lufertunate.  The  frame  of  it  was  cut  out  but  for 
s  picture  to  the  waist ;  and  if  the  draught  be  so 
^'true^  it  is -as  much  as  I  designed. 

Were  I  the  inventor,  who  am  only  the  historian, 
I  Aould  certainly  conclude  the  piece  with  the 
reconcilement  of  Absalom  to  David ;  and  who 
knows  but  this  may  come  to  pass  ?  Things  were 
aoi  brou^t  to  an  extremity  where  I  lefl  the  stCMy ; 
there  seems  yet  to  be  room  lefl  for  a  composure ; 
hereafler,  there  may  only  be  for  pity.  I  have  not 
to  much  as  an  uncharitable  wish  against  Achito* 
pbd,  but  am  content  to  be  accused  of  a  good- 
natured  errour,  and  to  hope  with  Origen,^  that 
the  dev9  himself  may  at  last  be  saved :  for  which 

'  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  Eaurl  of  Shaftesbury. 

^  This  learned  father,  who  lived  in  the  third  century, 
and  vrbo  very  early  was  styled  a  schismatick,  (almost  all  his 
books  being  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  Pope  Gelasius  in  494,) 
did  not  experience  from  the  catholick  church  so  much 
charity  as  he  is  said  to  have  had  even  for  the  spiritual  enemy 
of  mankind ;  for  the  famous  John  Picus,  of  Mirandnla, 
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reason^  in  this  poem^  he  is  neither  brought  to  set 
his  house  in  order,  nor  to  dispose  of  his  perscm 
afterwards,  as  he  in  wisdom  shall  think  fit.*  Groo 
is  infinitely  merciful ;  and  his  vicegerent  is  cmljr 
not  so,  because  he  is  not  infinite. 

The  true  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of 
vices  by  correction ;  and  he  who  writes  honestly 
is  no  more  an  enemy  to  the  offender,  than  the 
physician  to  the  patient,  when  he  {prescribes  harsh 
remedies  to  an  inveterate  disease :  for  those  are 
only  in  order  to  prevent  the  chirurgeon'i^  work  of 
an  erne  rescindendum^  which  I  wish  not  to  my  vay 
enemies.  To  conclude  all :  if  the  body  politick 
have  any  analogy  to  the  natural,  in  my  weak  judg^ 
ment  an  act  of  oblivion  were  as  necessary  in  a  hot 
distempered  state,  as  an  opiate  would  be  in  a 
raging  fever. 

having  asserted  and  published  at  Rome  in  t^j^  unpii^ 
bis  nine  hundred  propositions,  that  it  is  more  reasonaUe  io 
believe  Origen  savedy  than  to  think  him  damned^  the  masters 
in  divinity  censured  him  for  it,  asserting,  that  his  propo^ 
sition  was  rash,  blameable,  savouring  of  heresy,  and  contrary 
to  the  determination  of  the  catholick  church.  ' 

Among  other  opinions  which  the  church  considerad  is 
heretical,  Origen  denied  the  eternity  of  beiUtonnents, 
being  of  opinion,  that  after  having  been  punished  for  some 
ages,  even  damned  spirits  will  be  translated  into  a  place 
of  infinite  bliss. 

*  ''  And  when  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel  was 
not  followed,  he  saddled  his  ass,  and  arose,  and  gat  him 
home  to  bis  house,  and  put  his  household  in  order ^  and 
banged  himself,  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  bis  father."     a  Sam.  c.  xvii.  v*  23. 
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THE     MEDAL, 

A  SATIRE  AGAINST  SEDITION,  • 


r*  OR  to  whom  can  I  dedicate  this  poem  mth 

<o  much  justice  as  to  you  ?  It  is  the  representatioa 

^your  own  hero;  it   is  the  picture  drawn  at 

^gth,  which  you  admire  and  prize  so  much  in 

"^tle.      None  of  your  ornaments  are  wanting; 

''Either  the  landscape  of  the  Tower,  nor  the  rising 

•^,  nor  the  jinno  Doniim  of  your  new  Sovereign's 

^^Oronation.    This  must  needs  be  a  grateful  under- 

*  Of  the  bill  preferred  against  Lord  Shaftesbury  for 
*ligh  Treason  in  November,  1681,  an  account  has  already 
*^n  given.  See  p,  81.  On  the  Jury's  refusing  to  find 
the  bill,  the  acclamations  by  the  people  in  the  court  lasted 
^ii  hour,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  quoted  by  Dalrymple.  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  event,  a  medal  was  struck 
Vrith  Shaftesbury's  head  on  one  side ;  on  the  reverse,  ^ 
Vie\^  of  the  city  of  London,  with  a  rising  sun ;  and  in 
the  exergue,  the  word  Latamur  at  the  top,  and  at  the 
l>ottom,  24  Nov.  1681.  This  gave  occasion  to  our 
author's  poem  with  the  same  title,  which. was  first  pub* 
lithed  in  quarto  in  1682. 
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taking  to  your  whole  party,  especially  to  thos 
who  have  not  been  so  happy  as  to  purchase  th 
original.  I  hear  the  graver  has  made  a  gooi 
market  of  it ;  all  his  Kings  J  are  bought  up  already 
or  the  value  of  the  remainder  so  enhanced,  tha 
many  a  poor  Polander,  who  would  be  glad  t 
worship  the  image,  is  not  able  to  go  to  the  cdst  c 
him ;  but  must  be  content  to  see  him  here. 

I  must  confess  I  am  no  great  artist ;  but  sign 
post  painting  will  serve  the  turn  to  remember  i 
friend  by,  especially  when  better  is  not  to  be  bad 
Yet  for  your  comfort,  the  lineaments  are  true 
and  though  he  sat  not  five  times  to  me,  as  he  dk 
toB.,*  yet  I  have  consulted  history,  as  the  Jtaliai 
painters  do,  when  they  would  draw  a  Nero  or  i 
Caligula :  though  they  have  not  seen  the  man 
they  can  help  their  imagination  by  a  statue  of  faim 
and  find  out  the  colouring  from  Suetonius  am 

'  i.  et  all  his  medals.  Shaftesbury,  it  was  supposed 
entertained  hopes  that  he  should  be  elected  King  o! 
Poland. 

*  George  Bower,  I  believe  a  Dutchman,  who  engravec 
several  heads  for  King  Charles,  and  James  the  Second, 
both  before  zxii  after  he  came  to  the  crown ;  and  som< 
satirical  medals  relative  to  the  Popish  Plot,  which  may  be 
found  in  Evel3'n's  Numismata.  He  also  engraved 
medals  after  the  Revolution  for  William  and  Mary ;  so 
that  Lord  Orford  (Anecdotes  of  Painting,  iii.  104. 
4to.)  is  certainly  mistaken  in  supposing  him  a  volunteer 
artist.  He  appears  to  have  engraved  for  any  one  who 
would  employ  him. 
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ITacitua*  Trdth  -  is^  you  might  have  spared  oqe 
wde  of  your  medal ;  the  head  would  be  aeen  to 
more  advantage,  if  it  were  placed  on  a  spike  of  the 
Tower^i  a  little  nearer  to  the  sun,  which  would 
then  break  out  to  better  purpose. 

You  tell  us  in  your  Preface  to  the  No  Fko- 
TteTAHT  Plot,'  that  you  shall  be  forced  here- 
after to.  leave  off  your  modesty ;  I  suf^xiee  you 
mean  ihat  little  which  is  left  you ;  for  it  was  worn 
to  iBgs,  when  you  put  out  tUs  medal.  Never  was 
thore  practised  such  a  piece  of  notcMrious  impu- 
dence in  the  fact  of  an  established  government. 
I  believe,  when  he  is  dead,  you  will  wear  him  in 
diomb-raigs,  as  the  Turls  did  Scanderbeg ;  as  if 
there  were  virtue  in  his:  bones  to  preserve  you 
aigunst  monarchy.  Yet  all  this  while  you  pretend 
not  only  zeal  for  the  publick  good,  but  a  due 
veneration  for  the  person  of  the  King ;  but  all 
mien  who  can  see  an  inch  before  them  may  easily 
detect  those  gross  fallacies.  That  it  is  necessary 
for  men  in  your  circumstances  to  pretend  both,  is 
granted  you,  for  without  them  there  could  be  no 
ground  to  raise  a  faction ;  but  I  would  ask.  you 
one  civil  question,«-*what  right  has  any  man 
among  you,  or  any  associatbn  of  men,  (to  come 
nearer  to  you,)^  who  out  of  parliament  cannot  be 
considered  in  a  publick  capacity^  to  meet,  as  you 

*  No  Protestant  Plot  was  a  tract  in  three  parts, 
printed  in  folio,  in  1682. 

^  Alluding  to  the  scheme  of  an  Association,  found  in 
Shaftesbury's  study.     Seep.  81. 
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dtSfy^  in  ftdtidos  clubs^  to  vilify  the  govern^ 
ment  in  your  disoourses^  and  to  libel  it  in  all  yoar 
writings  ? .  Who  made*  you  judges  in  Israel }  or 
bo#  k  it  consistent  with  your  zeal  of  the  pufalidk 
wel&re^  to  promote  sedition  ?  Does  your  definitiM 
efkiynl,  which  is  to  senre  the  King  acoording  to 
the'Utws^  allow  yoo  the  licence  of  traducing  Ab 
eocecuifve  power,  with  which  you  own  he  is 
vested  ?  You  complain  that  ins  Majesty  has 
the  love  and  confidence  of  his  peofdc;  and  by 
your  very  urging  it,  you  endeavour  what  in 
lies  to  make  him  lose  them.  All  good  sulig 
abhtirthib  thought  of.  syrbitrary  pdrwer,  whether '9 
be  in  <Hie  or  many  ;  if  you  were  the  patriots 
Would  seem,,  ydu  would  not  at  this  rate  in 
the  multitude  to  assimie  it ;  for  no  sober  man 
fear  if,  either  from  the-  King^s  disposition  or  bis 
practice,  or  even  where  you  would  odiously  Ityi^ 
ifom  his  ministers:  Give  us  kave  to  enfoytfas 
government  and  the  benefit  of  laws  under  wUoh 
we  werelxMD,  and  which  we  desire  to  transmitflii 
our  posterity.  You  are  not  the  trustees  of  1^ 
publick  liberty  i  and  if  you  have  not  right  to 
petition  in  a  crowd,  mtich  less  have  you  to  intcv^ 
meddle  in  -the  management  of  affairs,  ot  to  wmaga 
what  you  do  not  like ;  which  in  effect  is  evay 
thing  that  is  done  by  the  King  and  CounciK  Gm 
you  imagine  that  any  reaisonable  man  will  believe 
you  respect  the  person  of  his  majesty,  when  it  is 
apparent  that  your  seditious  pamphlets  are  stuffisd 
with  particular  reflections  on  him  ?    If  you  have 


the  confidence  to  deny  this,  it  is  easy  to  be  evinced 

fhom  a  thousand  passages,  which  I  only  forbear  to 

<)uote,  because  I  desire  they  should  die  and  bo 

forgotten,     I  hive  perused  many  of  your  papet^ ; 

and  to  shew  you  that  I  have,  the  third  part  of  your 

No  Protestant  Plot  is  much  of  it  stolen  from 

your  dead  author's  pamphlet,  called  the  Growth 

OF  PoPBRY;?  as  manifestly  as  Milton's  Defence  of 

fte   English  People  is  from  Buchanan,   de  jure 

^pu  apud  Scotos ;  of  your  first  Covenant,*  and 

JJew   Association,   from  the   holy  league  of  the 

l^Vraich  Guisards.     Any  one  who  reads  Davila  may 

trace  yotor  practices  all  along.    There  were  the 

SBame  pretences  for  reformation  and  loyalty,  the 

aame  aspersions  of  the  King,  and  the  same  grounds 

of  a  rebdlion/ '  I  know  not  whether  you  will  take 

dlfe  historian's  word,  who  says  it  was  reported  that 

I^trot,  a  Hugonot,  murdered  Francis,  Duke  of 

CJuise,  by  the  instigations  of  Theodore  Beza ;  or 

tSiat  it  was  a  Hugonot  minister,  otherwise  called  a 

jpresbyterikn,  (for  our  church  abhors  so  devilish  a 

£lfenet,)  who  first  writ  a  treatise  of  the  lawfulness 

of  deposing  and  murdering  Kings  of  a  different 

persuasion  in  religion  :  but  I  am  able  to  prove 

fifom  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  principles  of 

'*  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  arbitrary 
Government  in  England,  &c.  was  written  by  Andrew 
Marvel,  and  published  in  folio,  in  1678. 

*  The  famous  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  devised 
by  the  Scotch  in  1638,  and  entered  into  by  the  parliament 
of  England  in  1643*  ^^  the  new  Association  an  account 
lias  been  already  given  in  p,  81.  ^ 
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Buchanan^  that  they  set  the  people  above  tl 

magistrate ;  which  if  I  mistake  not,  is  your  099 

fundamental,  and  which  carries  your  loyalty  s 

farther  than  your  liking.     When  a  vote  of'Cli 

House  of  Commons  goes  on  your  side,  you  are  1 

Yeady  to  observe  it,  as  if  it  were  passed  into  a  law 

but  when  you  are  pinched  with  any  former  ^ 

yet  unrepealed  act  of  parliament,  you  declare  tfaf 

in  some  cases  you  will  not  be  obliged  by  it.    .  Tb 

passage  is   in  the  same   third  part  of  the   N 

Protestant  Plot,  and  is  too  plain  to  be  denijBC 

The  late  copy  of  your  intended  Association  yo 

neither  wholly  justify  nor  condemn ;.  but  as  th 

papists,  when  they  are  unopposed,  fly  out  into  al 

the  pageantries  of  worship,  but  in,  times  of  wai 

when  they  are  hard  pressed  by  argumentSy  Is 

close  entrenched  behind  the  Council  of  Trent,— 

so  now,  when  your  afiairs  are  in  a  low  condition 

you  dare  not  pretend  tha,t  to  be  a  legal  combina 

tion  ;  but  whensoever  you  are  afloat,  I  doubt  no 

but  it  will  be  maintained  and  justified  to  purpose 

For  indeed  there  is  nothing  to  defend  it,  but  lb 

sword  ;  it  is  the  proper  time  to  say  any  thing,  whei 

men  have  all  things  in  their  power. 

In  the  mean  time  you  would  &in  be  nibhUoj 
at  a  parallel  betwixt. this  Association,  and  that  ii 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. '     But  there  is  thu 

'  An  Association,  subscribed  by  all  the  loyalists  ir 
England,  in  1584,  to  defend  Queen  Elizabeth  with  theii 
lives  and  fortunes,  against  all  the  attempts  of  her  enenues, 
Vid.  Camden.  Eliz.  p.  418.  edit.  Hevne. 
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mall  diiFerence  betwixt  them, — that  tl)c  ends  of 

tjbe  one  are  directly  opposite  to  the  other ;  one 

with  the  Queen's  approbation  and  conjunction,  as 

bead  of  it ;  the  other  without  either  the  consent 

or  knowledge  of  the  King,  against  whose  authority 

i|t  is  manifestly  designed.     Therefore  you  do  well 

to  We  recourse  to  your  last  evasion, — that  it  was 

cootriyed  by  your  enemies,  and  shuffled  into  the 

papers  that  were  seized,  which  yet  you  see  the 

^on  is  not  so  easy  to  believe,  as  your  own  jury ; 

biu  the  matter  is  not  difficult,  to  find  twelve  men 

w  Newgate,  who  would  acquit  a  malefactor. 

I  have  one  only  favour  to  desire  of  you  at  part- 

*lg^  that  when  you  think  of  answering  this  poem, 

you  would  employ  the  same  pens  against  it,  who 

^Ve  combated   with    so   much   success  against 

A^BsALOM  AND  AcHiTOPHEL  ;  *  for  then  you  may 

*  Several  Answers  to  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
^^txt  published  in  1681  and  1682.  One  of  these  (a 
^Ugle  half-sheet,)  which  appeared  so  early  as  the  10th  of 
*^c.  1681,  is  entitled — "  Towser  the  Second,  a  Bulldog, 
^*'  a  short  Reply  to  Absalom  and  Achitophel."  Four 
*^y$  afterwards  appeared — **  Poetical  Reflections  on  a 
l^c  Poem  entitled  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  by  a 
Person  of  Honour ;"  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
George  VilHers,  DuLe  of  Buckingham ;  and  if  he  was 
^dSed  the  author  of  this  piece,  it  would  furnish  a  strong 
pi^esumption  that  his  associates  wrote  much  more  of 
VHE  Rehearsal  than  his  Grace ;  for  it  is  miserable 
*^uff.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  another  Answer 
Speared,  (a  half-sheet,)  under  the  title  of — "  A  Pane. 
Syiick  on  the  Author  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 

VOL.  II.  X 
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assure  yourselves  of  a  clear  yictory,  "mthout  di 
least  reply.  Rail  at  me  abuudantly,  and  not  t 
break  a  custom,  do  it  without  wit ;  by  this  metfio 
you  will  gain  a  considerable  point,  which  is  WhoU 
to  wave  the  answer  of  my  arguments.  Never  ow 
the  bottom  of  your  principles,  for  fear  they  shoul 
be  treason.  Fall  severely  on  the  miscarriages  < 
government ;  for  if  scandal  be  not  allowed^  yo 
dre  no  freebom  subjects.  If  God  has  not  Uesae 
you  with  the  talent  of  rhyming,  make  use  of  m 
poor  stock  and  welcome  :  let  your  verses  run  upo 


/ 


occasioned  by  his  former  writing  of  an  Elegy  in  pr£i 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  (lately  reprinted.)"  All  thcti 
however,  were  only  the  light  infantry  of  his  adversaria 
in  about  three  months  afterwards  the  heavy  horse  b^ 
to  charge  ;  for  early  in  April,  Elkanah  Settle  published- 
*•  Absalom  Senior,  or  Achitophel  transpros^. 
Poem,"  in  folio.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  th 
author  of  Azariah  and  HCshai,  another  poem,  o 
the  same  subject.  To  all  these  must  be  added  the  wcl 
known  poem,  entitled — Dryden's  Satire  to  in 
Muse,  and  The  Whip  and  Key.     See  n.  6. 

To  The  Medal  various  Answers  also  were  publishec 
One,  entitled — "  The  Mushroom,  or  a  Satyr  again 
libelling  Tories  and  prelatical  Tantivies,  &c."  was  writtei 
according  to  a  manuscript  note  in  Mr.  Bindley's  copy,  b 
Edmund  Hickeringill.  In  April  appeared — ••  Th 
Royal  Medal  Vindicated,  a  Poem,"  in  folio.  Th 
Medal  was  also  attacked  in  a  poem,  entitled — Th 
Medal  Reversed  (printed  in  4to.)  a  very  dull  pei 
formance,  ascribed  to  Settle.  In  the  same  form  appeare 
The  Medal  of  John  Bayes,  a  very  bitter  satire,  th 
preface  to  which  contains  some  anecdotes  of  Dryden 
Of  this  piece  I  know  not  the  author. 
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iny  feet ;  and  for  the  utmost  refuge  of  notorious 
blockheads^  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  sense, 
turn  my  own  lines  upon  me,  and  in  utter  despair 
of  your  own  satire,    make   me  satirize   myself. 
Some  of  you  have  been  driven  to  this  bay  already; 
but  above  all  the  rest  commend  me  to  the  non- 
coofbrmist  parson,  who  writ  the  Whip  and  Key.^ 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  read  so  much  as  the  piece 
deserves,  because   the  bookseller  is   every  week 
ciying  help  at  the  end  of  his  gazette,  to  get  it  ofF. 
ToQ  see  I  am  charitable  enough  to  do  him  a 
kindness,   that  it  may  be  published  as  well  as 
printed ;  and  that  so  much  skill  in  Hebrew  deri* 
vitions  may  not  lie  for  waste-paper  in  •  the  shop. 
Yfct  I  half  suspect  he  went  no  farther  for  his  learn- 
iig  than  the  index  of  Hebrew  names  and  etymo- 
logies, which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  some  English 
Bibles.     If  Achitophel  signify  the  brother  of  a 
feol,  the  author  of  that  poem  will  pass  with  his 
?taders  for  the  next  of  kin  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
Illation  that  makes  the  kindness.     Whatever  the 
Vtraes  are,  buy  them  up,  I  beseech  you,  out  of  pity ; 
^  I  hear  the  conventicle  is  shut  up,  and  the 
biother  of  Achitophel  out  of  service. 

Now,  footmen,  you  know,  have  the  generosity 
to  make  a  purse  for  a  member  of  their  society, 

*  Of  this  poem  I  have  never  met  with  a  copy.  It  was 
printed  in  4to.  in  1682,  in  answer  to  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  for  Richard  Janeway,  the  bookseller  who 
published  IThe  Medal  of  John  Bayes,  and  probably 
Wai  written  by  the  same  author. 
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who  has  had  his  livery  pulled  over  his  ears ;  and 
even  protestant  socks  are  bought  up  among  you, 
out  of  veneration  to  the  name.  A  dissenter  in 
poetry  from  sense  and  English  will  make  as  good 
a  ptx)testant  rh3nner^  as  a  dissenter  from  the  church 
of  England  a  protestant  parson.  Besides,  if  you 
encourage  a  young  beginner^who  knows  but  Jie  may 
elevate  his  style  a  litde  above  the  vulgar  epithets 
of  prophane  and  saucy  Jack,  and  atheistick  scrib« 
bier,  with  which  he  treats  me,  when  the  fk  of 
enthusiasm  is  strong  upon  him ;  by  which  wdU 
mannered  and  charitable  expressions  I  was  certain 
of  his  sect,  before  I  knew  his  name.  What  would 
you  have  more  of  a  man  ?  he  has  damned  me  in 
your  cause,  from  Gene^  to  the  Revelations  ;  and 
has  half  the  texts  of  .both  the  Testaments  against 
me,  if  you  will  be  so  civil  to  yourselves  as  to  take 
him  for  your  interpreter ;  and  not  to  take  them 
for  Irish  witnesses.*  After  all,  perhaps  you.will 
tell  me  that  you  retained  him  only  for  the  opening 
of  your  cause,  and  that  your  main  lawyer  is  yet 
behind.  Now  if  it  so  hq>pen  he  meet  with  no 
more  reply  than  his  predecessors,  you  may  dtber 
conclude  that  I  trust  to  the  goodness  6£  my  oanao^ 
or  f6ar  my  adversary,  or  disdain  him,  or  what  you 
pleaise ;  for  the  short  on*t  is,  it  is  indifferent  to 
your  humble  servant^  whatever  your  party  says  or 
thinks  of  hixQ. 

*  Jn  the  different  trials  on  the  Popish  Plot,  seveiil  J 
Irish  witnesses  bad  been  guilty  of  perjury. 
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jTx  poem  with  so  bold  a  title^  and  a  name 
prefixed^  from  which  the  handHng  of  so  serious  a 
iabject  would  not  be  expected^  may  reasonably 
oblige  the  author  to  say  somewhat  in  defence  both 
of  himself  and  of  his  undertaking.  In  the  first 
placCj  if  it  be  objected  to  me^  that  being  a  layman, 
'ought  not  to  have  concerned  myself  with  specu- 
lations which  belong  to  the  profession  of  Divinity, 
'  could  answer,  that  perhaps  laymen,  with  equal 

^  This  poem  was  first  printed  in  quarto,  in  1682^ 
I  have  elsewhere  (Vindication  of  Shakspeare,  p.  212.) 
*Uid  occasion  to  observe,   that    several   of  our  English 
^^ters  have  borrowed  titles  for  their  pieces  from  their 
predecessors.     For  the  title  of  the  poem  to  which  this 
I^tefacc  was  prefixed,  our  author  was  indebted  to  Lord 
licrbcrt  of  Cherbury,   who   annexed   to  his  book   De 
Veritate  a  tract  entitled  De  Religiose  Laici,  first 
printed  at  Paris  in  1633,  and  afterwards  at  London  in 
1645* — In  the  year  after  our  author's  Religio  Laici 
Appeared,  Charles  Blount,  who  afterwards  destroyed  him- 
self, published  a  short  treatise  with  the  same  title,  which 
is  little  more  than  an  abstract  of  Lord  Herbert's  work. 
In   the    Epistle   Dedicatory,  addressed   to   his    **  much* 
Honoured  friend,  John  Dr)''dcn,  Esqre.**  the  author  says. 
**  I  have  endeavoured  that  my  discourse  should  only  be 
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advantages  of  parts  and  knowledge^  are  not  the 
most  incompetent  judges  of  sacred  things.  But 
in  the  due  sense  of  my  own  weakness  and  want  of 
learnings  I  plead  not  this  ;  I  pretend  not  to  make 
myself  a  judge  of  faith  in  others,  but  only  to 
make  a  confession  of  my  own ;  I  lay  no  unhallowed 
hand  upon  the  Ark,  but  wait  on  it  with  the  reve- 
rence that  becomes  me  at  a  distance.  In  the  next 
place,  I  will  ingenuously  confess,  that  the  helps 
I  have  used  in  this  small  treatise  were  many  of 
them  taken  from  the  works  of  our  own  reverend 
divines  of  the  church  of  England  ;  so  that  the 
weapons  with  which  I  combat  irreligion  are  already 
consecrated ;  though  I  suppose  they  may  be  taken 
down  as  lawfully  as  the  sword  of  Goliah  was  by 
David,  when  they  are  to  be  employed  for  the 
common  cause  against  the  enemies  of  piety.  I 
intend  not  by  this  to  entitle  them  to  any  of  my 
errours,  which  yet  I  hope  are  only  those  of  chari^ 

a  continuance  of  yours  ;  and  that  as  you  taught  men  how 
to  believe^  so  I  might  instruct  them  how  to  live,'* 

Browne's  Religio  Medici,  which  was  published  in 
1642,  and  translated  into  five  languages,  had  made  this 
kind  of  title  very  popular  ;  and  accordingly,  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  either  Dryden's  or  Blount's  pieces,  an 
anonymous  writer  who  has  concealed  himself  under  the 
initial  letters  of  his  name«  T.  A.,  in  1681  gave  the' 
publick  a  Religio  Clerici.  Ten  years  afterwards^ 
(1691)  Benjamin  Bridgewater  issued  out  Religio  Bib* 

LIOPOLiE. 

The  late  Mr.  Mason  has  left  among  bis  papers  a 
Religio  Clerici,  which,  together  with  some  other 
posthumous  works^  will,  I  believe,  soon  be  published* 
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to  mankind ;  and  such  as  my  own  charity  has 
caused  me  to  commit,  that  of  others  may  more 
easily  excuse. 

Being  naturally  inclined  to  scepticism  in  philo- 
sophy, I  have  no  reason  to  impose  my  opinions  in 
a  subject  which  is  above  it;  but  whatever  they 
are,  I  submit  them  with  all  reverence  to  my  mother 
church,  accounting  them  no  further  mine,  than  as 
they  are  authorized,  or  at  least  uncondemned  by 
her.  And  indeed,  to  secure  myself  on  this  side,  I 
have  used  the  necessary  precaution  of  shewing  this 
paper  before  it  was  published  to  a  judicious  and 
learned  friend,  a  man  indefatigably  zealous  in  the 
service  of  the  church  and  state,  and  whose  writings 
have  highly  deserved  of  both.  He  was  pleased  to 
approve  the  body  of  the  discourse,  and  I  hope  he 
is  more  my  friend  than  to  do  it  out  of  complai- 
sance. It  is  true  he  had  too  good  a  taste  to  like 
it  all ;  and  amongst  some  other  faults,  recom- 
mended to  my  second  view  what  I  have  written, 
perhaps  too  boldly,  on  St.  Athanasius,  which  he 
advised  me  wholly  to  omit.  I  am  sensible  enough 
that  I  had  done  more  prudently  to  have  followed 
his  opinion  ;  but  then  I  could  not  have  satisfied 
myself  that  I  had  done  honestly,  not  to  have 
written  what  was  my  own.  It  has  always  been  my 
thought,  that  heathens  who  never  did,  nor  without 
miracle  could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet 
in  a  possibility  of  salvation.  Neither  will  it  enter 
easily  into  my  belief,  that  before  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour,  the  whole  world,  excepting  only  the 
Jewish   natbn,   should  lie  under .  the  inevitable 
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necessity  of  everlasting  punishment,  for  want  of 
that  revelation  which  was  confined  to  so  small  a 
spot  of  ground  as  that  of  Palestine.     Among  the 
sons  of  Noah,  we  read  of  one  only  who  was  ac- 
cursed ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the  ripeness  of  time 
was  reserved  for  Japhet,  (of  whose  progeny  we 
are,)  it  seems  unaccountable  to  me  why  so  many 
'  generations  of  the  same  offspring,  as  preceded  our 
Saviour  in  the  flesh,  should  be  all  involved  in  one 
common  condemnation,  and  yet  that  their  posterity 
should  be  entitled  to  the  hopes  of  salvation  :  as  if 
a  bill  of  exclusion  had  passed  only  on  the  fatheri^ 
which  debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession ; 
or  that  so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over  to 
hell,  and  so  many  reserved  for  heaven,  and  that 
the  devil  had  the  first  choice,  and  God  the  next. 
Truly,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  revealed  reli- 
gion which  was  taught  by  Noah  to  all  his  som^ 
might  continue  for  some  ages  in  the  whole  poste- 
rity.    That  afterwards  it  was  included  wholly  in 
the  femily  of  Shem,  is  manifest ;  but  when  the 
progenies  of  Ham  and  Japhet  swarmed  into  colo- 
nies, and  those  colonies  were  subdivided  into  many^ 
others,  in  process  of  time  their  descendants  lost^ 
by  little  and  little  the  primitive  and  purer  rites 
divine  worship,  retaining  only  the  notion  of 
Deity ;  to  which   succeeding   generations  added^ 
others :  for  men  took  their  degrees  in  those  ages*^ 
from  conquerors  to  gods.     Revelation  being  thu^- 
eclipsed  to  almost  all  mankind,  the  light  of  nature^ 
as  the  next  in  dignity,  was  substituted ;  and  that:- 
'is  it  which  Su  Paul  concludes  to  be  the  rule  a 
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*lie  heathens,  and  by  which  they  are  hereafter  to 
judged. 

If  my  supposition  be  true,  then  the  consequence 
hich  I  have  assumed  in  my  poem  may  be  also 
;  namely,    that  deism,  or  the  principles  of 
^Eiatural  worship,  are  only  the  faint  remnants  or 
"dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  posterity 
Noah  ;  atid  that  our  modem  philosophers,  nay 
some  of  our  philosophising  divines,  have  too 
uch  exalted  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  when  they 
ave  maintained  that  by  their  force  mankind  had 
n  able  to  find  out  that  there  is  one  Supreme 
^Agent  or  Intellectual  Being,  which  we  call  God  i 
*«hat  praise  and  prayer  are  his  due  worship ;  and 
'^he  rest  of  those  deducements,  which  I  am  con- 
^dent  are  the  remote  effects  of  revelation,  and 
unattainable  by  our  discourse,  5   I  mean  as  simply 
<x>n8idered,  and  without  the  benefit  of  divine  illu- 
mination.    So  that  we  have  not  lifted  up  ourselves 
to  God  by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  reason,  but 
he  has  been  pleased  to  descend  to  us ;  and  what 
Socrates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ,  and  the  rest 
of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  nations,  id 
all  no  more  than  the  twilight  of  revelation,  after 
the  sun  of  it  was  set  in  the  race  of  Noah.     That 
there  is  something  above  us,  some  principle  of 
motion,   our  reason  can   apprehend,    though    it 
cannot  discover  what  it  is  by  its  own  virtue.    And 

^  i.  e.  by  our  reasoning  faculty.     So,  in  Hamlet  : 
**  Sure,  he  tiiat  made  us  with  such  large  discourse^** .^-^ 
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indeed,  it  is  very  improbable  that  we,  who  by  the 
strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter  into  the 
knowledge  of  any  being,  not  so  much  as  of  our 
own,  should  be  able  to  find  out  by  them  that 
Supreme  Nature,  which  we  cannot  otherwise  define 
than  by  saying  it  is  infinite ;  as  if  infinite  were 
definable,  or  infinity  a  subject .  for  our  narrow 
understanding.  They  who  would  prove  religioii 
by  reason,  do  but  weaken  the  cause  which  they 
endeavour  to  support ;  it  is  to  take  away  the  pillars 
fix>m  our  faith,  and  to  prop  it  only  with  a  twig ; 
it  is  to  design  a  tower  like  that  of  Babel,  which,  if 
it  were  possible  (as  it  is  not)  to  reach  heaven, 
would  come  to  nothing  by  the  confusion  erf*  the 
workmen.  For  every  man  is  building  a  several 
way,  impotently  conceited  of  his  own  model  and 
his  own  materials  :  reason  is  always  striving,  and 
always  at  a  loss,  and  of  necessity  it  must  so  come 
to  pass,  while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  if  -- 
not  its  proper  object.  Let  us  be  content  at  last, 
to  know  God  by  his  own  methods ;  at  least  so 
much  of  him  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  to  us  in  the=- 
sacred  Scriptures :  to  apprehend  them  to  be  the^^ 
word  of  God,  is  all  our  reason  has  to  do ;  for  alL 
beyond  it  is  the  work  of  faith,  which  is  the  seal 
of  heaven  impressed  upon  our  human  under-- 
standing. 

And  now  for  what  concerns  the  holy  Bishqp^ 
Athanasius,   the  preface  of  whose  creed   seen» , 
inconsistent   with  my   opinion,    which   is,    that, 
heathens  may  possibly  be  saved; — ^in  the  first  place. 
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1  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that  it  is  the  preface 
only,  not  the  creed  itself,  which  (till  I  am  better 
informed,)  is  of  too  hard  a  digestion  for  my  cha- 
Jrity.     It  is  not   that  I  am  ignorant  how  many 
several  texts  of  scripture  seemingly  support  that 
;  but  neither  am  I  ignorant  how  all  those 
may  receive  a  kinder  and  more  mollified 
interpretation.     Every  man  who  is  read  in  church 
istory  knows  thai  belief  was  drawn  up  after  a 
ong   contestation   with    Arius,    concerning    the 
ivinity  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  his  being  one 
bstance  with  the  Father;  and  that  thus  compiled, 
t  was  sent  abroad  among  the  Christian  churches,  as 
kind  of  test,  which  whosoever  took,  was  looked 
n  as  an  orthodox  believer.     It  is  manifest  from 
^ence,  that  the  heathen  part  of  the  empire  was  not 
^concerned  in  it ;  for  its  business  was  not  to  distin- 
,jguish  betwixt  Pagans  and  Christians,  but  betwixt 
liereticks  and  true  believers.     This,  well  consi- 
dered, takes  off  the  heavy  weight  of  censure  which 
3  would  willingly  avoid  from  so  venerable  a  man ; 
"for  if  this  proposition,  "  whosoever  will  be  saved,'* 
be  restrained  only  to  those  to  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, and  for  whom  it  was  composed,  I  mean 
the  Christians,  then  the  anathema  reaches  not  the 
heathens,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  were, 
nothing  interessed  in  the  dispute.     After  all,  I  am 
fer  from  blaming  even  that  prefatory  addition  to 
the  creed,  and  as  far  from  cavilling  at  the  conti- 
nuation of  it  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  where, 
on  the  days  appointed,  it  is  publickly  read ;  for  J 
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suppose  t|iere  is  the  same  reason  for  at  now^  in 
opposition  to  the  Socinians^  as  there  was  then 
against  the  Arians^  the  one  being  a  heresy  which 
seems  to  have  been  refined  out  of  the  other  ;*  and 
with  how  much  more  plausibility  of  reason  it 
combats  our  religion,  with  so  much  more  caution 
to  be  avoided :  and  therefore  the  prudence  of  our 
church  is  to  be  commended,  which  has  interposed 
her  authority  for  the  recommendation  of  this  creed. 
Yet  to  such  as  are  grounded  in  the  true  belief^ 
those  explanatory  creeds,  the  Nicene  and  this  of 
Athanasius,  might  perhaps  be  spared ;  for  what  is 
supernatural  will  always  be  a  mystery,  in  spite  of 
exposition :  and  for  my  own  part,  the  plain  Apostle's 
creed  is  most  suitable  to  my  weak  understanding, 
as  the  simplest  diet  is  the  most  easy  of  digestion. 

I  have  dwelt  lopger  on  this  subject  than  I  in- 
tended, and  longer  than  perhaps  I  ought;  for 
having  laid  down  as  my  foundation,  that  th 
scripture  is  a  rule,  that  in  all  things  needful 
salvation  it  is  clear,  sufficient,  and  ordained 


*  Arius,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Arians,  who  lived  i 
the  fourth  century,  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Laeliu 
and  Faustus  Socinus,  noblemen  of  Sienna,  who  gave 
to  the  Socinian  heresy,  in  opposition  to  those  who  espoused- 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  maintained,  that  there  is  bu't 
tne  God,  and  that  he  alone  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  that  tho 
Holy  Ghost  is  only  the  Almighty  power  of  GoD ;  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  no  being  before  the  incarnation,  whicb 
was  acknowledged  to  be  immaculate,  and  to  have  been 
the  work  of  God  ;  and  that  he  is  the  adopted  son  of  C0D9 
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God  Aucxgrtt  for  that  purpose/ 1  have  left  my- 
self fK>  right  to  interpret  obscure  places^  auch  a$ 
ooneem  the  possibility  of  eternal  hapfnness  to 
heathens ;  because  whatsoever  is  obflcure>  is  con*- 
eluded  not  necessary  to  be  kmmn.     - 

But  by  asserting  the  scripture  to  be  the  canoa 
of  our  faiths  I  have  unavoidably  created  to  myself 
two  sorts  of  enemies;  the  papists  indeed  more 
direedy^  hecause  they  have  kept  the  scripture  from 
Q%  wlnt  they  could,  and  have  reserved  to  them-^ 
idves  a  right  of  interpreting  what  they  have  deli-^ 
ftted,  under  the  pretence  of  infallibility ;  and  the 
finaticks  more  collaterally,  because  they  have  as- 
sumed what  amounts  to  an  in&llibility,  in  the 
private  spirit;  and  have  distorted  those  texts  of 
scripture  which  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  to 
the  damnable  uses  of  seditbn^  disturbance,  and 
destruction  of  the  civil  government.  To  begin 
with  the  papists,  and  to  speak  fireely,  I  think  them 
the  less  dangerous  (at  least  in  appearance)  to  our 

and  invested  with  divine  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth : 
but  Socinus  denied  the  redemption  of  man  by  the  son  of 
God,  whom  he  held  to  be  only  a  divine  missionary,  who 
taught  a  virtuous  doctrine,  and  sealed  it  with  his  blood. 
The  Socinians  also  maintain,  that  the  misery  of  the  damned 
mrill  cease  at  some  period  by  the  annihilation  of  their  souls. 
Faustus  Socinus  died  in  1558.  Laelius  Socinus,  the 
nephew  of  Faustus,  and  the  principal  founder  of  this  sect, 
after  experiencing  great  persecution,  and  much  insult 
firom  the  scholars  at  Cracoa,  retired  to  the  house  of 
a  Polish  gentleman  not  far  distant  from  tlutt  city,  where 
he  died  in  1604,  at  the  age  of*  sixty<^five. 
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present  state ;  for  not  only  the  penal  laws  are  in 
force  against  tbem^  and  their  number  is  cod- 
temptible^  but  also  their  peerage  and  axnmons  are 
excluded  frcnn  parliaments^  and  consequently  those 
laws  in  no  probability  of  being  repealed.  A  ge* 
neral  and  uninterrupted  plot  of  their  clergy,  ever 
since  the  Reformation,  I  suppose  all  protestants 
believe  ;  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  but  that 
so  many  of  their  orders,  as  were  outed  from  theb 
fat  possessions,  would  endeavour  a  re-entrance 
against  those  whom  they  account  hereticks.  As 
for  the  late  design,  Mr.  G>leman's  Letters^  ^  (at 
aught  I  know,  are  the  best  evidence;  and  what 
they  discover,  without  wire-drawing  their  sense  or 
maUcious  glosses,  all  men  of  reason  conclude  de-^ 
dible.  If  there  be  any  thing  more  than  this  xe-* 
quired  of  me,  I  must  believe  it  as  well  as  I  em 
able,  in  spite  of  the  witnesses,  and  out  of  a  decent 
conformity  to  the  votes  of  parliament ;  for  I  sup* 

'  Edward  Coleman  was  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  Letters  here  alluded  to  were  addressed  U> 
Father  La  Chaise,  the  French  King's  Confessor ;  and  his 
principal  object  appears  to  have  been  the  subversion  o€ 
the  established  religion  in  England,  and  introducii^f 
popery  in  its  stead.  Three  other  letters  were  written  b^ 
him  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  then  residing  in 
France,  to  solicit  La  Chaise  to  procure  aid  from  the 
French  King  for  that  purpose.  On  the  evidence  of  these 
letters  principally,  to  La  Chaise  and  Throckmorton,  ho 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  High  Treason  in  Nov.  16785 
•^-This  scheme  had  in  fact  no  connection  with  what  was 
called  the  Popish  Plot,  the  object  of  which  was,  accordixiig 
to  the  testimony  of  the  infamous  Titus  Oates,  to  vest  the 
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post  the  fanaticks  will  not  allow  the  private  spirit 

io  this  case :  here  the  infallibity  is  at  least  in  one 

put  of  the  government^  and  our  understandings 

as  well  as  our  wills  are  represented.     But  to  return 

to  the  Roman  Catholicks ; — ^how  can  we  be  secure 

fiom  the  practice  of  Jesuited  Papists  in  that  reli^ 

gbo  ?    For  not  two  or  three  of  that  order,  as 

lome  of  them  would  impose  upon  us,  but  almost 

the  whole  body  of  them  are  of  opinion,  that  their 

JQ&nible  master  has  a  right  over  Kings,  not  only 

hi  sprituals,  but  temporals.  Not  to  name  Mariana, 

Bellarmine,  Emmanuel  Sa,  Molina,  Santarel,  Si- 

mancha,  and  at  the  least  twenty  others  of  foreign 

Ooantries,  we  can  produce  of  our  own  nation/ 

Oampion,  and  Doleman  or  Parsons,  (besides  many 

Ijwho]  are  named,  whom  I  have  not  read,)  who 

^11  of  them  attest  this  doctrine,  that  the  Pope  can 

and  give  away  the  right  of  any  Sovereign 

ice,  si  vel  paulimi  deflexerit^  if  he  shall  hever  so 

little  warp  j  but  if  he  once  comes  to  be  excom- 

"^^vereignty  of  Great  Britain  and   Ireland  in  the  Popc^. 

"^Mirbo  was  to  make  the  Jesuits  his  vicegerents  ;  to  assassi- 

the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  to  massacre  all 

protestants ;  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of  London,  &c. 

»itt  such  was  the  general  prepossession  with  which  the 

^laiion  was  at  that  time  seized,  that,  as  Hume  has  observed, 

%he  tremendous  fiction  of  Oates,  and  Coleman's  design, 

^^rere universally  confounded;  and  "  the  evidence  of  the 

latter  being  tmquestionable,  the  belief  of  the  former,  aided 

^by  the  passions  of  hatred  and  terrour,  took  possession  of 

^he  whole  people. " 
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nhiqicated.  then  the  band  of  obedienee  kt 
off  fiom  subjectis ;  and  they  may  and  oug] 
drive  him^  like  another  Nebuchadnezzar^  m  4 
•  nwn  Chnstianorum  donanatu^  boax  exercising 
minion  over  Christiana :  and  to  thia  they  are:  bi 
by  virtue  of  divine  precept^  and  by  all  the.'ti 
conscience^  under  no  less  penalty  than  damna 
If  they  answer  me,  (as  a  learned  priest  haa  1 
written,)  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  x 
defide^  and  that  consequently  they  are  not  oIl 
by  it,  they  must  pardon  me  if  I  think  they : 
said  xlothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  it  is  a  nttu 
their  church,  where  points  of  faith  are  not  disc 
and  that  doctors  are  of  contrary  opinions^ . 
may  follow  which  part  they  please;  but.] 
safely,  the  most  received  and  most  autliar 
And  their  champion,  Bellarmine,  haa  told 
worid  in  his  Apology,  that  the  King  of  Engls 
a  vassal* to  the  Pope,  ratume  dkecti  dominUf 
that  he  holds  in  villanage  of  his  Roman  jaiidl 
which  is  no  new  claim  put  in  for  England : 
chronicles  are  his  authentick  witnesses,  that  ] 
John  was  deposed  by  the  same  plea,  and  F 
Augustus  admitted  tenant.  And,  which  m 
the  more  for  Bellarmine,  the  French  King* 
again  ejected,  when  our  King  submitted  to 
church,  and  the  crown  received  under  the  ac 
condition  of  a  vassalage. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  more  moderate 
well-meaning  papists,  (of  which  I  doubt  not  i 
are  many,)  to  produce  the  evidences  of  tboirloj 


td 
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to  the  late  King,  and  to  declare  their  innoceticy 
io  this  plot.     I  will  grant  their  behaviour  in  the 
first  to  have  been  as  loyal  and  as  brave  as  they 
desire^  and  will  be  willing  to  hold  them  excused 
0  to  the  second  (I  mean  when  it  comes  to  my 
tarUf  and  after  my  betters,  for  it  is  madness  to  be 
»bcr  alone,  while  the  nation  continues  drunk); 
^1     but  that   saying   of  their   father  Cres."  is    still 
numing  in  my  head, — that  they  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  their  obedience  to  an  heretick  prince,  while 
the  necessity  of  the  times  shall  oblige  them  to  it ; 
(for  that,  as  another  of  them  tells  us,  is  only  the 
cilbct  of  Christian  prudence;)  but  when  once  they 
^all  get  power  to  shake  l)im  off,  an  heretick  is 
■^O  lawful  King,  and  consequently  to  rise  against 
'^im  is  no  rebellion.     I  should  be  glad  therefore, 
*itat  they  would  follow  the  advice  which  was  cha- 
'Stably  given  them  by  a  reverend  prelate  of  our 
^^urch,  namely,  that  they  would  join  in  a  publick 
"'^^t  of  disowning  and  detesting   those  Jesuitick 
~!(^nciples,  and  subscribe  to  all  doctrines  which 
;ny  the  Pope's  authority  of  deposing  Kings,  and 
ling  subjects  fix)m  their  oath  of  allegiance ; 
which   I  should   think   they  might  easily  be 
induced,  if  it  be  true  that  this  present  Pope  has 
^^ondemned  the  doctrine  of  king-killing,  (a  thesis 
the  Jesuits,)  amongst  others,  ex  cathedrUy   as 
.hey  call  it,  or  in  open  consistory*. 

*  Hugh,  al.  Serenus,  Cressy,  I  suppose,  is  meant ;  a 
Oman  catholick,    who  published  several  controversial 
Tacts  on  religious  subjects  between  1663  and  1673. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Leaving  thctti,  therefore^  in  so  Ikir  a  wtcj^ 
they  please  themselves)  of  satisfying  all  rdasonial 
men  of  their  sincerity  land  good  meaning  to  t 
government,  I  shall  make  bold  to  consider  A 
other  extreme  of  out  religion, — ^I  meam  the  fin 
ticks,  or  schismaticks,  of  the  EngKsh  churc 
Since  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  o 
tongue,  they  have  used  it  so,  as  if  their  bilsiiii 
^Bs  not  to  be  ^v6d,but  to  bedamned,  by  its  tsa 
tents.  If  we  consider  only  them,  better  had 
been  for  the  English  nation  that  it  had  sdM  i 
mained  in  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew^  •or 
least  in  ^e  honest  Latin  of  St.  Jerome,  than  4l 
aeverd  texts  in  it  should  have  been  prevarioii 
to  the  destruction  of  that  government  which  ] 
it  into  so  ungrateful  batids. 

How  many  heresies  the  first  translation  of  T^ 
dal  prcxkiced  in  few  years,  let  my  Lord  Heribfai 
fii^uxy  of  Henry  the  Eighth  inform  you  ;  iui 
much  that  for  the  gross  crrours  in  it,  and  t 
^reat  mischiefs  it  occasioned,  a  sentence  pns 
on  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible,  too  shaiad 
abnost  to  be  repeated.^  After  the  short  wigik 
£dward  the  Sixth,  (who  had  continued  td  oar 
on  the  reformation,  on  other  principles  than  k^ 
begun,)  every  one  knows  that  not  only  the  %ki 
promoters  of  that  work,  but  many  others^  who 
consciences  would  not  dispense  with  popery,  wc 
forced,  for  fear  of  persecution,  to  change  climate 

"^  See  Herbert'i  Hist,  of  Jieory  VIII.  p.  ^9. 


fipiQ  whaoce  r^turDing  at  the  t)egia]fiing  of  Queen 
]BU;^b^tI)*s  reign^  piany  of  them  who  h^d  l>een  in 
Jtrf^nQi^,  ^d  at  G^nev^^  brpugbt  back  the  rigid 
opinipp*  APd  iaiperiouH  discipline  of  Calvin  to 
ff^ii  upon  our  reformation  ;  wbicb>  though  t^isy . 

cnoQingly  conc&^d  fjc  firsti  {^  well  knowing 

llOW  naii^eously  that  drug  wijHild  go  dpwp  in  A 
iMfflll  nM>narphy^  which  W36  prescribed  for  ^  pebel- 
fipys  opmmwweftlth,)  yet  they  always  Ifept  it  in 
IMSfy^^  Wid  W/^e  never  wi»nting  V^  themselves 
«i|ther  in  ^urt  or  parliament,  whien  i^itbea-  they 
|tf4  4ny  prpsp^ct  oi  a  nnmecws  party  of  fans^tipH 
inm^bers  \n  the  one,  or  the  encouragenii^nt  of  aay 
f^9fq!^{i^  in  the  other,  whose  povetousaess  wa9 
guping  j^t  the  patrimony  of  ihe  cburph.  They 
wJio  will  consi4jt  the  works  (rf*  our  venerable 
Ilggker,  or  idbe  account  of  bid  life,  or  nu^e  par* 
tiimlaify  the  letter  written  to  bim  on  this  subject 
by  George  Oamner, '  may  a^  by  wbai  gmdaticH^ 
^jbey  ppjQp^eieckd  s    from  the    dislike  of  cap  and 

■  George  Cranmer  was  great-nephew  to  Archbishop 
Cl^Ufimer,  and  a  pupil  of  Hooker's  at  Corpus  Christi 
CoHege,  in  Oxford.  He  travelled  for  some  years  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  with  the  learned  Sir  Edwyn 
Sandys,  a;id  afterwards  was  Secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Kil- 
Kgi:e>v,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris.  After  Sir 
Henry's  death,  be  accompanied  Lord  Mountjoy  to  Ireland 
in  1600,  whc;re  in  an  engagement  with  the  rebels  near 
Carlingford,  he  unfortunately  received  a  woynd  of  which 
he  died.  The  letter  here  referred  to  was  addressed  by 
Cranmer  to  his  former  tutor  in  Feb.  1598-9,  and  was  an- 
nexed by  Isaac  Walton  to  his  Life  of  Hooker,  8vo.  166  j. 
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Out  venembfo  Hooker,  after  tAthy  iKlittMtf ti6tfs 
ytAiith  he  had  given  them,  toward  the  ettd  of  Idft 
ft^ace,  breaks  out  Into  this  prophetick  speeeh  t 
^'v  There  is  in  every  one  of  these  consideratkiM 
•*  most  just  cause  to  fear,  lest  our  hastiness  Id 
/'  etiibrace  a  thing  of  so  perilous  consec^ueMe 
'*  (tneaning  the  prcsbytetian  discipline)  should 
**'  6duse  posterity  to  feel  those  evils,  which  as  yet 
*'  Alt  more  easy  ifor  us  to  prevent,  than  they  ^vvoilld 
**  be  for  them  to  remedy." 

How  fatally  this  Cassandra  has  foretold,  we  knoiw 
too  Well  by  sad  experience.    The  seed*  were  sown 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  bloody  hitf« 
Vest  ripened  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Mitf  t)rr ;  and  because  all  the  sheaaves  could  not 
fcArried  off  without  shedding  some  of  the 
graJns,  another  crop  is  too  like  to  follow ;  fiay  E 
fear  it  is  unavoidable,  if  the  conventiclers  be  per- 
mitted still  to  scatter. 

A  man  may  be  suffered  to  quote  an  adversely" 
to  our  religion,  when  he  speaks  truth ;  and  it  is  the 
dbsen-ation  of  Maimbourg  in  his  Histoiy  of  Gal«* 
vinism,that  wherever  that  discipline  was  planted  and 
embraced,  rebellion,  ciul  war,  and  misery  attended 
It.  And  how  indeed  should  it  happen  otherwise  f 
Refonnation  of  church  and  state  has  always  beeit 
the  gmund  of  our  divisions  in  England.     While 

who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1680.  The  two 
Sheriffs  were  Slingsby  Bethel,  and  Henry  Cornish,  wha 
were  Sheriffs  in  the  same  year.  Bethel  had  been  one  of 
the  Committee  ol  Safety  in  the  time  of  the  Usurpation. 
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yf9^  wore  papists,  our  Hdy  Fattier  rid  us^  by  pre- 
tending authority  out  of  thp  scripturesi  to  depose 
jPriPC^;  when  we  shook  off  his  authority,  thq 
sectaries  fugiished  theniselyes  with  the  sa^^ 
v^pons,  and  out  of  the  same  magazine,  the  Bible* 
801  that  the  Scriptures,  which  ar^  \w  themselves  thci 
greatest  security  of  governors,  as  comnumding 
Wprc^  obedience  to  them^  are  now  turned  tQ 
their  destruction  ^  and  never  since  the  Reformat 
tioii  btts  there  wanted  a  text  of  their  interpreting 
tQ  wthori^e  a  rebel.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  by 
Um  way,  that  the  doctrines  of  king-killing  and 
4«po^ng,  whieb  have  been  taken  up  only  by  the 
WQf9itt  party  of  the  papists,  the  most  frontlpss  flat- 
tfiUm  of  the  Fope'a  authority,  have  been  espoused, 
4(^nded,  and  ^re  still  maintained,  by  the  whole 
body  of  nonconformists  and  republicans.  It  is 
but  dubbing  themselves  the  People  of  God,  which 
it  is  the  interest  of  their  preachers  to  tell  them 
they  are,  and  their  own  interest  to  believe,  and 
after  that,  they  cannot  dip  into  the  Bible,  but  one 
tcjct  or  another  will  turn  up  for  their  purpose :  if 
they  are  under  persecution,  (as  they  call  it,)  then 
that  13  a  mark  of  their  election  ;  if  they  flourish, 
then  God  works  miracles  for  their  deliverance, 
and  the  saints  are  to  possess  the  earth. 

They  may  think  themselves  to  be  too  roughly 
handled  in  this  paper  ;  but  I  who  know  best  how 
far  I  could  have  gone  on  this  subject,  must  be 
bold  to  tell  them  they  are  spared ;  though  at  the 
same  time  I  am  not  ignorant  that  they  interpret 
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the  mildness  of  a  writer  to  them,  as  they  do  't!H 
mercy  of  the  government ;  in  the  one  they  thml 
it  fear,  and  conclude  it  weakness  in  the  other 
The  best  way  for  them  to  confute  me  is,  as  ' 
before  advised  the  Papists,  to  disclaim  their  prin* 
ciples,  and  renounce  their  practices.  We  shall  al 
be  glad  to  think  them  true  Englishmen,  whei 
they  obey  the  King ;  and  true  protestants,  whei 
they  conform  to  the  church  discipline. 

It  remains  that  I  acquaint  the  reader,  that  th 
verses  were  written  for  an  ingenious  young  gen 
tleman,  my  friend,*  upon  his  translation  of  th< 
Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  compoaei 
by  the  learned  Father  Simon.  The  verses  there 
fore  are  addressed  to  the  translator  of  that  work 
and  the  style  of  them  is,  what  it  ought  to  be 
epistolary. 

« 

^  Derrick  asserts  that  this  person  was  John  Hambdec 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  John  Hambden,  but  he  mean 
the  grandson ;  for  he  describes  him  as  the  person  con 
ccrned  in  the  Rye-House  Plot, — But  he  is  undoubted! 
mistaken  ;  for  it  appears  from  a  list  of  books  published  b 
our  author's  bookseller,  Jacob  Tonson,  that  Father  Si 
mon's  "  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Tesument,"  (whicl 
was  published  in  1682,)  was  translated  by  H.  D.  Se 
also,  in  the  Second  Volume  of  Dryden's  Poetical 
Miscellanies,  8vo.  16841  p*  452,  a  poem  **  upon  the  lal 
ingenious  Translation  of  Pere  Simons'  Critical  History,  b^ 
H.  D.  Esqre."  Who  this  person  was,  I  have  not  beei 
able  to  discover.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dodswell,  who  translata 
the  Life  of  Poplicola  from  Plutarch ;  or  some  one  of  tb 
Digby  family. 
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If  any  one  be  so  lamentable  a  critick  as  to  re- 
quire the  smoothness,  the  numbers,  and  the  turn 
of  heroick  poetry  in  this  poem,  I  must  tell  him, 
that  if  he  has  not  read  Horace,  I  have  studied 
him,  and  hope  the  style  of  his  Epistles  is  not  ill 
imitated  here.  The  expressions  of  a  poem,  de- 
signed purely  for  instruction,  ought  to  be  plain 
and  natural,  and  yet  majestick ;  for  here  the  poet 
is  presumed  to  be  a  kind  of  law-giver,  and  those 
three  qualities  which  I  have  named  are  proper  to 
the  legislative  style.  The  florid,  elevated,  and 
figurative  way  is  for  the  passions ;  for  love  and 
hatred,  fear  and  anger,  are  begotten  in  the  soul 
by  shewing  their  objects  out  of  their  true  propor- 
tion, either  greater  than  the  life,  or  less;  but 
instruction  is  to  be  given  by  shewing  them  what 
they  naturally  are.  A  man  is  to  be  cheated  into 
passion,  but  to  be  reasoned  into  truth. ^ 

•  "  The  Religio  Laici  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  -  -  is  almost 
the  only  work  of  Dryden  which  can  be  considered  as  a 
voluntary  effusion  :  in  this,  therefore,  it  might  be  hoped, 
that  the  full  effulgence  of  his  genius  would  be  found. 
But  unhappily  the  subject  is  rather  argumentative  than 
poetical ;  he  intended  only  a  specimen  of  metrical  dis- 
putation : 

And  this  unpoIish*d  rugged  verse  I  chose. 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose. 

This,  however,  is  a  composition  of  great  excellence  in 
its  kind,  in  which  the  familiar  is  very  properly  diversified 
with  the  solemn,  and  the  grave  with  the  humorous ;  in 
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which  metre  hath  neither  weakened  the  fcure,  nor  cIcni 
the  perspicuity  of  argument :  nor  will  it  be  easy  to 
anodier  example,  equally  happy,  of  this  diiddle  kim 
writing,  which,  though  prosaick  in  some  parts,  rise 
U^  yoetiy  in  others,  and  neither  towers  to  the  skies» 
cie^  along  the  ground/'    Life  of  Dryden. 
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PLUTARCH'S    LIVES. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GRSEK.^ 


TO  HIS  GRACB 

THE  DUKE  OF   ORMOND.   Ac- 
hy LORD, 


l^ 


ucRETius,  endeavouring  to  prove  from 
the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  that  the  world 
had  a  casual  beginning  from  the  concourse  of 
atoms,  and  that  men,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  animals^ 

*  The  first  volume  of  the  Translation  of  Plutarch's 
Lives  by  several  hands,  to  which  the  following  Dedica- 
tion was  prefixed,  was  published  in  1683;  the  remaining 
▼oliunes  in  the  three  following  years.  The  most  consi- 
demble  persons  associated  in  this  undertaking  were, 
Richard  Duke  and  Knightly  Chetwood,  Fellows  of  Tri« 
nity  College,  in  Cambridge ;  Paul  Rycaut,  E^q« ;  Thomas 
Creech,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  the  translator  of 
Horace,  &c. ;  Edward  Brown,  M.  D«  author  of  Travels 
in  Germany,  &c. ;  Dr.  Adam  Liale(on,  author  of  the 
Latin  Dictionary ;  John  Caryl,  Esq.  I  believe  the  friend 
bf  Pope;  Mr.  Joseph  Arrowsmith ;  Thomas  Rymer, 
Esq. ;  Dr.  William  Oldys ;  John  Evelyn,  Esq. ;  and  Mr. 
Somers,  afterwards  Lord  Somers,  who  translated  the  Life 
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were  produced  from  the  vital  heat  and  moisture 
of  their  mother  earthy  from  the  same  principles  is 
bound  to  answer  this  objection^ — ^why  men  aie 
not  daily  formed  after  the  same  manner ;  which  he 
tells  us^  is^  because  the  kindly  warmth  and  pro- 
creative  &culty  of  the  ground  is  now  worn  oat : 
the  sun  is  a  disabled  lover ;  and  the  earth  is  post 
her  teeming  time. 

of  Alcibiades,  though  his  name  is  not  prefixed  to  it. 
Beside  the  persons  here  enumerated,  twenty-nine  others 
were  engaged  in  this  work :  so  that  the  total  number 
of  the  translators  was  forty-one.  Dryden  translated  none 
of  the  Lives. 

^  James  Butler,  the  twelfth  Earl,  and  first  Duke  of 
Ormond,  who  during  a  long  life  was  eminently  distin- 
guished for, virtue,  courage,  and  loyalty,  was  bom  in 
London,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1610.  In  December 
1629,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  daughter  of 
Richard,  Lord  Dingwell,  and  Earl  of  Desmond  in  Ire- 
land. For  his  great  services  and  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  Charles  the  First  and  Second,  July  20th,  1660,  he  was 
created  an  English  Peer,  by  the  titles  of  Lord  Butler  of 
Lanthony  and  Earl  of  Brecknock,  and  was  made  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household,  an  office  which  he  held  during 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second:  In  1661 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  the  9th 
of  November,  1682,  obtained  the  same  title  in  England. 
He  was  also  honoured  with  the  Garter,  and  was  thrice 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  in  1662,  1677,  and  1684. 

This  highly  respectable  nobleman,  who  honoured  our 
author  with  his  patronage,  and  often  admitted  him  to  his 
table,  died  at  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  July  21,  1688  ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  August  he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  * 
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Though  religion  has  informed  us  better  of  our 
igin,  yet  it  appears  plainly,  that  not  only  the 
but  the  souls  of  men,  have  decreased  from 
vigour  of  the  first  ages  ;  that  we  are  not  more 
of  the  stature  and  strength  of  those  gigantick 
erocSf  than  we  are  of  their  understanding  and 
eir  wiu     To  let  pass  those  happy  patriarchs  who 
striplings  at  fourscore,  and  had  afterwards 
or  eight  hundred  years  before  them  to  beget 
and  daughters,  and  to  consider  man  in  refer- 
only  to  his  mind,  and  that  no  higher  than  the 
of  Socrates,  how  vast  a  difference  is  there  be- 
twixt the  productions  of  those  souls,  and  these  of 
-^oars  ?  How  much  better  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
:3C8t  of  the  philosophers  understood  nature  ;  Thu- 
'<ydides  and  Herodotus  adorned  history ;  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Menander  advanced  poetry,  than 
those  dwarfs  of  wit  and  learning  who  succeeded 
them  in  after  times  ?  ®  That  age  was  most  famous 
amongst  the  Greeks  which  ended  with  the  death  of 
Alexander;^  amongst  the  Romans  learning  seemed 
again  to  revive  and  flourish  in  the  century  which 
produced  Cicero,  Varro,  Sallust,  Livy,  Lucretius,  and 
Virgil : '  and  after  a  short  interval  of  years,  wherein 

•  Herodotus  died  about  413  years  A.  C.  and  Menander 
B93  years  A.  C. ;  Plato,  Aristotle,  &c.  in  the  intcrme^ 
diate  period,  a  period  of  about  120  years. 

9  TJiis  estimate  would  exclude  Menander,  for  Alex- 
ander died  323  years  before  Christ,  and  one  year  before 
his  master,  Aristotle. 

'  That  is,  it  revived  about  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  after  the  death  of  all  the  Greek  writers  above* 
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nature  seemed  to  take  a  breathing  time  finr  i 
second  birth^  there  sprung  up  under  the  VespamuM 
and  those  excellent  princes  who  succeeded  them,  i 
race  of  memorable  wits,  such  as  were  the  twc 
Plinies,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius  ;*  and  as  if  Greoci 
was  emulous  of  the  Roman  learning,  under  Um 

• 

mentioned,  except  Menandcr.  The  dates  of  the  respec- 
tive births  of  the  Roman  authors  here  enumerated,  are  ai 
follows : 

Varro  was  born 637 1 16 

Cicero 647 io6 

Lucretius 6^6 gj 

Sallust 669 8^ 

Virgil 684 69 

i-ivy 695 58 

Livy  died  A.  D.  17,  in  the  year  of  Rome  771 ;  betweca 
which  and  the  birth  of  Varro,  is  a  period  of  134  year^, 
in  which  flourished,  beside  thpse  enumerated  by  our 
author,  Caesar,  Catullus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Tibullus,  and  Propertius. 

*  Pliny,  the  Naturalkt,  died  A«  D.  79,  in  the  fini 
year  of  Titus;  his  nephew«  tfae  yoooger  PJtny»  (Uod  M 
ti3«  tiie  13th  year  of  Trajan.  Tacitiis  was  borji  ialht 
last  year  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  54,  ^md  is  »uppoiied  .to  have 
died  in  the  last  year  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  117,  at  the  age  of 
63.  He  did  not  begin  his  History,  (which,  tluMP^^  it 
ooinfM[ti^s  a  later  period,  was  written  before  his  ANNALSt) 
till  98,  which  was  the  first  year  of  that  £mperor's  relgn.*-*- 
Suetonius  was  born  in  the  fifth  year  of  Vespasian,  A.  D* 
75,  and  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  Lives  of  the 
Emperors,  when  he  was  forty-seven  years  old,  in  the 
fiidliyear  oi  Adrian^  A-  D.  122,  five  years  after  -the  death 
of  Xiciti»9. 
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&vourable  oonsteUation  was  boin  th&famoxis 
^ilosopher  and  historian,  Plutarch ;  than  whom 
jutiquity  has  never  produced  a  man  more  gene^ 
mUf  knowing,  or  morc  virtuous ;  and  no  succeed-* 
ittg  age  has  equalled  him. 

His  Lives,  both  in  his  own  esteem  and  that  of 
odierB,  accounted  the  noblest  of  his  works,  have 
beeii  long  since  rendered  into  English  ; '  but  as 
that  mnslation  was  only  from  the  French,  so  it 
-miiered  this  double  cUsadvantage  ;  first,  that  it  was 
tot  a  copy  of  a  copy,  and  that  too  but  lamely 
taken  fmm  tlie  Greek  original ;  secondly,  that  the 
£ng}ish  language  was  then  unpolished,  and  &r 
Imm  the  petrfection  which  it  has  $inoe  attained ;  so 
iiiait  the  first  version  is  not  only  imgrammatical 
ami  \mgi:aceful,  but  in  many  places  dmost  unin-- 
tMgAAe.  ^  For  which  reasons,  and  lest  so  useful 
m  piece  of  histiory  should  lie  oppressed  under  the 
nibbish  <fi  anitiqualied  words,  some  ingenious  and 
learned  gentlemen  have  undertaken  this  task  ;  and 

*  Translated  from  the  French  of  Amiot,  by  Sir  Thomas 
-Hcrtb,  and  published  in  folio,  in  1579. 

^  North's  translation,  however  unfaithful  or  inaccurate 
it  nay  be  in  some  places,  is  no  more  uninteUigibU  than 
any'other  book  of  that  age.  But  our  author  in  the  next 
sentence  fumisl^es  us  with  the  true  ground  of  his  giving 
this  character  of  North's  work,  viz.  that  it  contains 
iMmy  antiquated  words ;  and  here  we  have  another  proof 
of  what  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  notice, — chat. 
he  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  our  elder 
writers. 
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what  would  have  been  the  labour  of  one  man^i 
life,  will,  by  the  several  endeavours  of  many,  be 
accomplished  in  the  compass  of  a  year.^  How 
far  they  have  succeeded  in  this  laudable  attempt, 
to  me  it  belongs  not  to  determine,  who  ^m  too 
much  a  party  to  be  a  judge.  But  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  commissioned  from  the  translatoiB 
of  this  volume  to  inscribe  their  labours  and  my 
own,  with  all  humility,  to  your  Grace's  name  and 
patronage;  and  never  was  any  man  more  ambi- 
tious of  an  employment  of  which  he  was  so  little 
worthy.  Fortune  has  at  last  gratified  that  earnest 
desire  I  have  always  had  to  shew  my  devotion  to 
your  Grace,  though  I  despair  of  paying  you  my 
acknowledgments.  And  of  all  other  opportuni- 
ties,^ I  have  happened  on>  the  most  favourable  to 
myself,  who,'  having  never  been  able  to  produce 
any  thing  of  my  own,  which  could  be  worthy  of 
your  view,  am  supplied  by  the  assistance  of  my 

*  This  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  The  translation  wai 
not  finished  till  1686. 

^  Lest  the  authority  of  Pryden  should  mislead,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  this  mode  of  expression, 
though  as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  frequently 
used  by  some  of  our  best  modern  writers,  is  inaccurate. 
He  should  have  written — "  And  of  all  opportunities,"  &c. 
We  often  read, — "  He,  of  all  others,  ought  not,"  &c. 
By  the  introduction  of  the  word  others,  the  person  spoken 
of  is  excluded  from  the  circle  within  which  the  positioo 
Js  placed,  When  we  say — '*  Of  all  men,  he  ought  not," 
dec.  this  is  not  the  case. 
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iiiends^^nd  honoured  with  the  presentation  of 
their  labours.  The  author  they  have  translated, 
has  been  long  familiar  to  you,  who  have  been 
conversant  in  all  sorts  of  history  both  ancient  and 
modern,  and  have  formed  the  idea  of  your  most 
noble  life  from  the  instructions  and  examples  con* 
tained  in  them,  both  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lick  afiairs,  and  'in  the  private  offices  of  virtue ; 
in  the  enjoyment  of  your  better  fortune,  and 
sustaining  of  your  worse ;  in  habituating  yourself 
to  an  easy  greatness ;  in  repelling  your  enemies, 
in  succouring  your  friends;  and  in  all  traverses 
of  fortune,  in  every  colour  of  your  life,  main- 
taining an  inviolable  fidelity  to  your  Sovereign. 
It  is  long  since  that  I  have  learned  to  forget  the 
art  of  praising,*'  but  here  the  heart  dictates  to  the 
pen ;  and  I  appeal  to  your  enemies,  (if  so  much 
generosity  and  good  nature  can  have  left  you  any,) 
whether  they  are  not  conscious  to  themselves  that 
I  have  not  flattered. 

It  is  an  age,  indeed,  which  is  only  fit  for  satire, 
and  the  sharpest  I  have  shall  never  be  wanting  to 

•^  Not  very  *ng,  for  in  1681  he  had  dedicated  The 
Spanish  Fjry.ir  to  Lord  Haughton,  and  early  in  the 
present  year,  (16^83,)  in  conjunction  with  Lee,  he  dedicated 
The  Duke  of  Guise  to  Lord  Rochester.  However,  in 
the  years  1681  ind  1682,  the  art  of  praising  had  been  less 
diligently  cultivated  than  formerly,  and  he  had  produced 
those  exquisite  /Satires,  by  which  he  had  shewn  the  world 
ttiat  *'  he  coulc^  write  severely  with  as  much  ease  as  he 
could  gently."j  ' 

VOL.  II.     {  Z 
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knee  its  villanies,  and  its  ingratitude  to  ^e 
vernment.  There  arc  few  men  in  it,  who  are 
capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  a  just  and 
deserved  commendation  ;  but  amongst  those  feiv 
there  must  always  stand  excepted  the  illustri- 
ous names  of  Ormond  and  of  Ossory  ;  a  father 
and  a  son  only  worthy  of  each  other.  Never  was 
one  soul  more  fully  infused  into  another's  breast  s 
never  was  so  strong  an  impression  made  of  virtue 
as  that  of  your  Grace's  into  hhn  ;  but  though 
the  stamp  WIeis  deep,  the  subject  which  received  i  - 
was  of  too  fine  a  composition  to  be  durable 
Were  not  priority  of  time  and  nature  in  the 
it  might  have  been  doubted  which  of  you 
been  most  excellent ;  but  Heaven  snatched 
the  copy,  •  to  make  the  original  more  precious. 


*  Lord  Ossory,  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  eldest 
who  was  bom  in  the  Cattle  of  Kilkenny,  July  9th,  16^^ 
and  died   of  a  malignant  fever  at  Arlington-Hou9e   ia 
London,  July  30th,  1680,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  hi»^ 
age.     No  man  of  his  time  was  more  geiyrally  respectecB 
or  lamented.     A  very  just  and  well-dra\fn  character  of  ** 
this  amiable  nobleman  maybe  found  in  C|rte*s  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  vol.  ii»  p.  499-507.    ^y  Elmilia,  the 
daughter  of  M.dc  Beaverswaeit,Govemor<>f  Sluys,  whom 
he  married  in   1659,  (Lo^'d  Arlington  tnarried  another 
daughter  of  the  same  gentleman,)  he  left  two  sons,  James, 
the  second  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Charle^»  Earl  of  Arran  ; 
and  four  daughters.  / 

His  speech  in  defence  of  his  father,  i'l  1679,  was  so 
highly  extolled,  that  it  was  printed  in  Holland.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  wishing  to  remove  the  Dute  from  the  pott 
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e  trust  myself  no  farther  on  this  subject ;  for 
r  years  of  mourning,  my  sorrow  is  yet  so  green 


Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  played  exactly  the  game 
'hich  has  since  at  various  periods  been  played  in  diis 
^^ovintry  with  more  success:  and  twenty- four  articles,  in 
^he  way  of  a  libel  against  his  Grace,  having  been  trans. 
*^itted  from  Dublin,  Shaftesbury  hoped  they  might  serve 
^*  the  ground  of  a  formal  impeachment,  or  at  least  render 
^im  extremely  unpopular.  To  sound  the  temper  of  the 
*^ouse  of  Lords,  hr.  recommended  to  their  consideration  the 
-^tate  of  Ireland:  a  kiyrgdom  necessary  to  be  taken  care  of  for 
*^  sake  of  England^  and  yet,  alas!  but  too  much  neglected. 
Ill  his  speech  he  insinuated  many  things  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  asserted  that  he  unduly  fa- 
voured the  papists,  and  was  himself  popishly  affected. — 
•*  The  Earl  of  Ossory  (says  Carte),  rose  up  in  his  father's 
defence,  with  an  indignation  at  those  groundless  and  mali- 
cious suggestions,  which  the  occasion  fully  justified ;  and 
Vindicated  him  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  so  severe  re- 
flections on  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  that 
tVie  latter  found  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  thought  fit  to 
Excuse  himself  by  saying,  that  he  had  no  thought  of  doing 
f^Tgudice  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  by  that  discourse,'* 

The  conclusion  of  Lord  Ossory 's  speech  on  this  occasion, 
\vas  particularly  admired.     After  having  enumerated  his 
Father's  ser\'ices  to  the  state,  he  added,  (looking,  probably, 
steadfastly  at  Lord  Shaftesbur}',)  "  Having  spoken  of  what 
lie  has  done,   I  presume  with  the  same  truth  to  tell  your 
lx>rd ships  what  he  has  not  done.     He  never  advised  the 
breaking  of  the  triple  league  ;  he  never  advised  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  Exchequer  ;  he  never  advised  the  Decla- 
ration for  a  toleration ;  he  never  advised  the  falling  out 

VOL.  TI.  Z  2 
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upon  me,  that  I  am  ready  to  tax  Providence  for 
the  loss  of  that  heroick  son :  three  nations  had  j 
general  concernment  in  his  death,  but  I  had  one 
so  very  particular,  that  all  my  hopes  are  almost 
dead  with  him  ;  and  I  have  lost  so  much,  that  ] 

widi  the  Dutch,  and  the  joining  with  France  ;  he  was  |wt 
the  author  of  that  most  excellent  •  position — deUnda  M 
Carthago^ — tliat  Holland,  a  protestant  country,  should 
contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  England,  be  totally  de^ 
stroyed.  I  beg  your  Lordships  will  be  so  just  as  to  judgf 
of  my  father,  and  of  all  men,  according  to  their  action] 
and  counsels." 

One  of  the  great  uses  of  History  is,  that  it  furnishes  u: 
with  examples  by  which  we  may  form  a  tolerably  correc 
judgment  of  the  present,  and  almost  of  the  future,  b] 
the  past.  Thus  we  learn,  that  whenever  the  zealots  o; 
innovation  in  this  country  have  had  any  great  object  ii 
view,  Ireland  has  been  always  found  a  most  commodioui 
instrument  to  work  with,  here  :  and  it  appears  from  thi 
foregoing  passages,  that  our  Reformers  of  the  presen 
day,  in  the  use  they  have  made  of  this  instrument  sina 
the  fatal  era  of  the  French  Revolution,  have  only  fol 
lowed  the  plan  marked  out  for  them  by  Shaftesbury  in  hi: 
inveaive  against  that  great  and  good  man,  the  first,  Duk( 
of  Ormond:  nor  was  that  wily  statesman  the  origina 
deviser  of  this  mischievous  policy,  for  his  former  asso- 
ciate Cromwell,  and  his  co*adjutor$,  had  very  successful]} 
employed  the  same  engine  in  a  preceding  period.— -5e< 
the  History  of  England  during  the  latter  years  of  Charlci 
the  First ;  Carte's  Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  vol. 
ii.  p.  491-494  ;  and  the  political  history  of  Great  Britais 
and  Ireland  from  1792  to  the  present  iimct  passim. 
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am  past  the  danger  of  a  second  shipwreck.  But 
he  sleeps  with  an  unenvied  commendation  ;  and 
has  left  your  Grace  the  sad  legacy  of  all  those 
glories  which  he  derived  from  you :  an  accession 
which  you  wanted  not,  who  were  so  rich  before 
ill  your  own  virtues,  and  that  high  reputation 
which  is  the  product  of  them. 

A  long  descent  of  noble  ancestors  was  not 
necessary  to  have  made  you  great ;  but  heaven 
threw  it  in  as  overplus  when  you  were  bom. 
What  you  have  done  and  suffered  for  two  royol 
masters  has  been  enough  to  render  you  illustri- 
ous ;  so  that  you  may  safely  wave  the  nobility  of 
your  birth,  and  rely  on  your  actions  for  your 
fiune.  You  have  cancelled  the  debt  which  you 
owed  to  your  progenitors,  and  reflect  more  bright- 
ness on  their  memory  than  you  received  from 
them. 

Your  native  country,  which  Providence  gave 
you  not  leave  to  preserve  under  one  King,  it  has 
given  you  opportunity  under  another  to  restore. 
You  could  not  save  it  front  the  chastisement  which 
was  due  to  its  rebellion,  but  you  raised  it  from 
ruin  after  its  repentance  ;  so  that  the  trophies  of 
war  were  the  portion  of  the  conqueror,  but  the 
triumphs  of  peace  were  reserved  for  the  van- 
quished. The  misfortunes  of  Ireland  were  owing 
to  itself,  but  its  happiness  and  restoration  to  your 
Grace.  The  rebellion  against  a  lawful  prince  was 
punished  by  an  usurping  tyrant,  but  the  fiiiits  of 
his  victory  were  the  rewards  of  a  loyal  subject. 
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How  much  that  noble  kingdom  has  flourished 
under  your  Grace's  government^  both  the  inhabi* 
tants  and  the  crown  are  sensible :  the  riches  of 
Ireland  are  increased  by  it,  and  the  revenues  of 
England  are  augmented.  That  which  was  a  chai^ge 
and  burden  of  the  government^  is  rendered  aa 
advantage  and  support ;  the  trade  and  interest  of 
both  countries  are  united  in  a  mutual  benefit; 
they  conspire  to  make  each  other  happy;  the 
dependance  of  the  one  is  ah  imiHX)vement  of  its 
commerce^  the  pre-eminence  of  the  other  is  not 
impaired  by  the  intercourse ;  and  common  neces* 
sities  are  suf^plied  by  both»  Ireland  is  no  more  a 
scion^  to  suck  the  nourishment  from  the  mother 

r-' 

tree ;  neither  is  it  overtopped^  or  hindered  from 
growth  by  the  superiour  branches ;  but  the  roots 
of  England  divings  if  I  may  dare  to  say  it, 
underneath  the  seas^  rise  at  a  just  distance  on  the 
neighbouring  shore^  and  there  shoot  up,  and  bear 
a  product  scarcQ  inferiour  to  the  trunk  from  whence 
they  sprung. 

I  may  raise  the  commendation  higher,  and  yet 
not  fear  to  offend  the  truth ;  Ireland  is  a  better 
penitent  than  England.  The  crime  of  rebellion 
was  common  to  both  countries,  but  the  repentance 
of  one  island  has  been  steady ;  that  of  the  other, 
to  its  shame,  has  suffered  a  relapse ;  which  shews 
the  conversions  of  their  rebels  to  have  been  real, 
that  of  ours  to  have  been. but  counterfeit.  TbQ 
sons  of  guilty  fathers  there  have  made  amends  fer 
the  disloyalty  of  their  faoulies ;  but  here  the  de* 


« 
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flcendants  of  pardoned  rebels  have  only  waited 
their  time  to  copy  the  wickedness  of  their  parents^ 
and  if  possible,  to  outdo  it.  They  disdain  to  hold 
their  patrimonies  by  acts  of  grace  and  of  indem- 
nity; and  by  maintaining  their  old  treasonable 
principles,  make  it  apparent  that  they  are  still 
speculative  traitors  ;  for  whether  they  are  zealous 
sectaries,  or  prophane  republicans,  (of  which  two 
sorts  they  are  principally  composed,)  both  our 
reformers  of  church  and  state  pretend  to  a  power 
auperiour  to  kingship^  The  fenaticks  derive  their 
ftuthority  from  the  Bible,  and  plead  religion  to  be 
antecedent  to  any  secular  obligation ;  by  virtue  of 
which  argument,  taking  it  for  granted  that  their 
lywn  worship  is  only  true,  they  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  disposing  the  temporal  power 
according  to  their  pleasure, — as  that  wUch  is 
subordinate  to  the  spiritual ;  so  that  the  same 
reasons  and  scriptures  which  are  urged  by  popes 
for  the  deposition  of  princes,  are  *  produced  by 
sectaries  for  altering  the  succession.  The  episcopal 
reformation  has  manumized  Kings  from  the  usur- 
pation of  Rome,  for  it  preaches  obedience  and 
resignation  to  the  lavirful  secular  power ;  but  the 
pretended  reformation  of  our  schismaticks,  is  to 
set  up  themselves  in  the  papal  chair,  and  to  make 
their  princes  only  their  trustees :  so  that  whether 
they  or  the  Pope  were  uppermost  in  England,  the 
royal  authority  were  equally  depressed ;  the  prison 
of  our  Kings  would  be  the  same ;  the  gaolers 
only  would  be  altered.  The  broad  republicans 
are  generdly  men  of  atheiBtick  priiiciplai^  nominal 
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Christians,  who  are  beholding  to  the  font  only, 
that  they  are  so  called;  otherwise  Hobbists  in 
their  politicks  and  morals.  Every  church  is 
obliged  to  them  that  they  own  themselves  of 
none,  because  their  lives  are  too  scandalous  for 
any.  Some  of  the  sectaries  are  so  proud,  that 
they  thfnk  they  cannot  sin ;  those  commonwealth 
men  are  so  wicked,  that  they  conclude  there  is 
no  sin.  Lewdness,  rioting,  cheating,  and  de- 
bauchery, are  their  work-a-day  practice;  their 
more  solemn  crimes  are  unnatural  lusts^  and 
horrid  murders.  Yet  these  are  the  patrons  of  the 
nonconformists  ;  these  are  the  swords  and  bucklers 
of  God's  cause,  if  his  cause  be  that  of  separatists 
and  rebels.  It  is  not  but  these'  associates  know 
each  other  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  Simeon  knew 
Levi :  the  republicans  are  satisfied  that  the  schis- 
maticks  arc  hypocrites,  and  the  schismaticks  are 
assured  that  the  republicans  are  atheists :  but 
their  common  principles  of  government  are  the 
chains  that  link  them  ;  for  both  hold  Kings  to  be 
creatures  of  their  own  making,  and  by  inference 
to  be  at  their  own  disposing :  with  this  differ- 
ence, notwithstanding,  that  the  canting  party  fece 
their  pretences  with  a  call  from  God,  the  de- 
bauched party  with  a  commission  from  the  people. 
So  that  if  ever  this  ill-contrived  and  equivocal 
association  should  get  uppermost,  they  would  in- 
fallibly contend  for  the  supreme  right ;  and  as  it 
was  formerly  on  their  money,  so  now  it  would  be 
in  their  interest ;  *^  God  with  us"  would  be  set 
up  on  one  side,  and  ^^  The  Commonwealth  of 
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England**  on  the  other. ^  But  I  the  less  wonder 
at  the  mixture  of  these  two  natures^  because  two 
savage  beasts  of  different  species  and  sexes  shut 
iq>  together,  will  forget  their  enmity,  to  satisfy 
tfcor  <x>mmon>  lust;  and  it  is  no  matter  what 
kind  of  monster  is  produced  betwixt  them,  so  the 
brutal  appetite  be  served.  I  more  admire  at  a 
third  party,  who  were  loyal  when  rebellion  was 
uppermost,  and  have  turned  rebels,  (at  least  in 
principle,)  since  loyalty  has  been  triumphant. 
Those  of  them  whose  services  have  not  been 
rewarded,  have  some  pretence  for  discontent ;  and 
yet  they  give  the  world  to  understand,  that  their 
honour  was  not  their  principle,  but  their  interest. 
If  they  are  old  royalists,  it  is  a  sign  their  virtue 
18  worn  out,  and  will  bear  no  longer  ;  if  sons  to 
royalists,  they  have  probably  been  grafted  on 
whig  stocks,  and  grown  out  of  kind, — like  China 
oranges  in  Portugal :  their  mother^s  part  has  pre- 
vailed in  them,  and  they  are  degenerated  from 
the  loyalty  of  their  fathers. 

But  if  they  are  such,  as  many  of  them  evidently 
are,  whose  service  has  been  not  only  fiiUy  but 
lavishly  recompensed  with  honours  and  prefer- 
ment, theirs  is  an  ingratitude  without  parallel ; 
they  have  destroyed  their  former  merits,  disowned 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought,  belied  their 
youih,  dishonoured  their  age ;  they  have  wrought 

9  The  Regicides,  after  the  murder  of  Charles  the  First, 
coined  various  pieces  of  money,  with  Che  words — ^The 
Commonwealth  of  England  on  one  side;  and  on 
die  other— God  with  us. 
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themselves  out  of.  present  enjoyments  for  xnuu 
ginary  hopes,  and  can  never  be  trusted  by  thdr 
new.fiiends,  because  they  have  betrayed  their  old. 
The  greater  and  the  stronger  ties  which  some  of 
them  have  had^  are  the  deeper  brands  of  their 
apostacy ;  for  archangels  were  the  first  and  mest 
glorious  of  the  whole  creation :  they  were  the 
morning  work  of  God,  and  had  the  first  impret* 
suons  of  his  image,  what  creatures  could  be  made  ; 
they  were  of  kin  to  eternity  itself,  and  wanting 
only  that  accession  -  to  be  deities.  Their  fall  mtbs 
therefore  more  opprobrious  than  that  of  man^  be- 
cause they  had  no  clay  for  their  excuse  ;  though  I 
hope  and  wish  the  latter  part  of  the  allegory  may 
not  hold,  and  that  repentance  may  be  yet  allowed 
them.  But  I  delight  not  to  dwell  on  so  sad  an 
object ;  let  this  part  of  the  landscape  be  cast  into 
shadows,  that  the  heightenings  of  the  other  may 
appear  more  beautiful.  For  as  contraries^  the 
nearer  they  are  placed  are  bri^ter,  and  the  Venus 
is  illustrated  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lazar, 
so  the  unblemished  loyalty  of  your  Grace  will 
shine  more  clearly,  when  set  in  competition  with 
their  stains. 

When  the  malady  which  had  seized  the  noblor 
parts  of  Britain  threw  itself  out  into  the  limbs, 
and  the  first  sores  of  it  appeared  in  Scotland,  yet 
no  effects  of  it  reached  your  province ;  Ireland 
stood  untainted  with  that  pest ;  the  care  of  the 
physician  prevented  the  disease,  and  preserved  the 
country  from  infection.  When  that  ulcer  was 
rather  stopped  than  cured,  (fpr  the  causes  of.it 
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•till   remained,)    and  that   dangerous    symptoms 
appeared  in  England ;  when  the  royal  authority 
"^^as  here  trodden  under  foot ;  when  one  plot  was 
prosecuted  openly,  and  another  secretly  fomented, 
yet  even  then  was  Ireland  free  from  our  contagion. 
-A.nd  if  some  venomous  creatures  were  produced 
in  that  nation,  yet  it  appeared  they  could  not  live 
t^ere  ;  they  shed  their  poison  without  effect :  they 
despaired  of  being  successfiilly  wicked  in  their  own 
Ciountry,  and  transported  their  evidence  to  an- 
other, where  they  knew  it  was  vendible ;  where 
a^ecusation  was  a   trade,'    where  forgeries  wertj 
c^:ountenanced,   where    perjuries   were   rewarded, 
'Where  swearing  went  for  proof,  and  where  the 
xnerchandize  of  death  was  gainful.     That  their 
tj^stimony  was  at  last  discredited,  proceeded  not 
fVoin  its  incoherence,  for   they  were  known  by 
^heir  pwn  party  when  they  first  appeared ;  but  their 
ft>lly  was  then  managed  by  the  cunning  of  thedr 
t:utor8  :  they  had  still  been  believed  had  they  still 
followed  their  instructors  ;  but  when  their  witness 
fell  foul  upon  their  friends,  then   they  were  pro- 
claimed villains,  discarded  and  disowned  by  those 
'Who  sent  for  them  ;  they  seemed  then  first  to  be 
discovered  for  what  they  had  been  known  too  well 
before ;  they  were  decried  as  inventors  of  what 
only  they  betrayed  :  nay  their  very  wit  was  mag- 
nified, lest  being  taken  for  fools,  they  might  be 
t^hought  too  simple  to  forge  an  accusation.    Some 

•  This  was  shamefully  the  case  in  the  time  of  the 
Popish  Plot;  to  prove  which,  several  perjured  Irish 
wttneases  were  produced. 
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of  them  still  continue  here  detested  by  both  side^ 
believed  by  neither ;  (for  even  their  betters  are  at 
last  uncased ;)  and  some  of  them  have  received 
their  hire  in  their  own  country.  For  peijury, 
which  is  malice  to  mankind,  is  always  accompanied 
with  other  crimes ;  and  though  not  punishable  by 
our  laws  with  death,  yet  draws  a  train  of  vices 
after  it.  The  robber,  the  murderer,  and  the 
sodomite,  have  often  hung  up  the  forsworn  villains 
and  what  one  sin  took  on  trust,  another  sin  has 
paid.  These  travelling  locusts  are  at  length  swal- 
lowed up  in  their  own  Red  Sea.  Ireland,  as  well 
as  England,  is  delivered  from  that  flying  plague ; 
for  the  sword  of  justice  in  your  Grace's  hand,  like 
the  rod  of  Moses,  is  stretched  out  against  them ; 
and  the  third  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  k 
owing  for  its  peace  to  your  loyalty  and  vigi- 
lance. 

But  what  Plutarch  can  this  age  produce  to 
immortalize  a  life  so  noble  ?  May  some  excellent 
historian  at  length  be  found,  some  writer  not 
unworthy  of  his  subject ;  but  may  his  employment 
be  long  deferred !  May  many  happy  years  con- 
tinue you  to  this  nation  and  your  own  ;  may  your 
praises  be  celebrated  late,  that  we  may  enjoy  you 
living  rather  than  adore  you  dead !  And  since 
yet  there  is  not  risen  up  amongst  us  any  historian 
who  is  equal  to  so  great  an  undertaking,  let  us 
hope  that  Providence  has  not  assigned  the  work- 
man, because  his  employment  is  to  be  long  de- 
layed ;  because  it  has  reserved  your  Grace  for 
farther  proofs  of  your  unwearied  duty^  and  a  fertber 
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enjoyment  of  your  fortune  :  in  which,  though 
no  man-  has  been  less  envied,  because  no  other 
has  more  nobly  used  it,  yet  some  droppings  of 
the  age's  venom  have  been  shed  upon  you.  The 
supporters  of  the  crown  are  placed  too  near  it^ 
to  be  exempted  fix)m  the  storm  which  was  breaking 
over  it.  It  is  true,  you  stood  involved  in  your 
own  virtue,  and  the  malice  of  your  libellers  could 
not  sink  through  all  those  folds  to  reach  yoai 
Your  innocence  has  defended  you  from  thdr  at*» 
tacjLS,  and  your  pen  has  so  nobly  vindica,ted  that 
innocence,  that  it  stands  in  need  of  no  othe^ 
second.  The  difference  is  as  plainly  seen  betwixt 
sophistry  and  truth,  as  it  is  betwixt  the  style  of  a 
gentleman  arid  the  clumsy  stiffiiess  of  a  pedant«| 
Of  all  historian^,  God  deliver  us  from  bigots ;  andij 
of  all  bigots,  from  our  sectaries  !  Truth  is  ne^ 
to  be  expected  from  aythors  whose  understandin] 
are  warped  with  enthusiasm  ;  for  they  judge  aQ 
actions,  and  their  causes,  by  their  own  perverse- 
principles,  and  a  crooked  line  can  never  be  the 
measure  of  a  straight  one.  Mr.  Hobbes  was  used 
to  say, — that  a  man  was  always  against  reason^ 
when  reason  was  against  a  man  : — so  these  authors 
are  for  obscuring  truth,  because  truth  would  dis- 
cover them.  They  are  not  historians  of  an  action^ 
but  lawyers  of  a  party;  they  are  retaiiied  by  their 
principles,  and  bribed  by  their  interests :  their 
narrations  are  an  opening  of  their  cause  ;  and  in 
the  fiont  of  their  histories  there  ought  to  be 
written  the  prologue  of  a  pleadinjg, — *^  I  am  for 
the  plaintiff/*  or  *^  I  am  for  the  defendant.** 
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We  have  already  seen  large  volumes  of  sUCe 
collections,  and  church  legends,  stuffed  with  de- 
tected forgeries  in  some  parts,  and  gaping  with 
omissions  of  truth  in  others :  not  penned,  I  si^ 
pose,  with  so  vain  a  hope  as  to  cheat  posterity^ 
but  to  advance  some  design  in  the  present  age : 
(or  these  legerdemain  authors  are  for  telling  storitt 
to^  keep  their  trick  undiscovered,  and  to  make 
their  conveyance*  the  more  clean.  What  calumny 
your  Grace  may  expect  from  such  writers  is  already 
evident ;  but  it  will  fare  with  them  as  it  does  vnA 
ill  painters ;  a  picture  so  unlike  in  all  its  features 
and  proportions  reflects  not  on  the  original,  Imt 
on  the  artist ;  for  malice  will  make  a  piece  more- 
unresembling  than  ignorance  ;  and  he  who  studies 
\  the  life,  yet  bungles,  may  draw  some  faint  imita^ 
viion  of  it,  but  he  who  purposely  avoids  natun^ 
must  fall  into  grotesque,  and  make  no  likeness. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  former  sort,  and 
^erefore  presume  not  to  ofTer  my  unskilfulness 
for  so  excellent  a  design  as  is  your  illustrious  life. 
To  pray  for  its  prosperity  and  continuance,  is  my 
duty,  as  it  is  my  ambition  to  appear  on  all  occa- 

tkmSy 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient 

and  devoted  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

*  Conveyance^  in  the  last  age,  was  the  common  term  for 
sleight  of  hand. 
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LIFE    OF    PLUTARCH. 


JL  KNOW  not  by  what  fate  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  historians^  who  give  immortality  to  others^ 
are  so  ill  requited  by  posterity^  that  their  actions 
and  their  fortunes  are  usually  forgotten  ;  neither 
themselves  encouraged  while  they  live^  nor  their 
memory  preserved  entire  to  future  ages.    It  is 
the  ingratitude    of  mankind    to  their    greatest 
benefactors^  that  they  who  te^b  us  wisdom  by 
the  surest  ways,  (setting  before  us  what  we  ought 
to  shun  or  to  pursue,  by  the  examples  of  the  most 
famous  men  whom  they  record,  and  by  the  expe- 
rience of  their  faults  and  virtues,)  should  generally 
live  poor  and  unregarded ;  as  if  they  were  bom 
only  for  the  publick,  and  had  no  interest  in  their 
own  well-being,  but  were  to  be  lighted  up  like 
tapers,  and  to  waste  themselves  for  the  benefit  of 
others.     But  this  is  a  complaint  too  general,  and 
the  custom  has  been  too  long  established  to  be 
remedied ;  neither  does  it  wholly  reach  our  author. 
He  was  born  in  an  age  which  was  sensible  of  his 
virtue^  and  found  a  Trajan  to  reward  him^  as 
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Aristotle  did  an  Alexander.  But  the  historians 
who  succeeded  him  have  either  been  too  envious^ 
or  too  careless  of  his  reputation ;  none  of  them^ 
not  even  his  own  countrymen,  having  given  us 
any  particular  account  of  him  ;  or  if  they  have^ 
yet  their  works  are  not  transmitted  to  us :  so  that 
we  are  forced  to  glean  from  Plutarch  what  he  has 
scattered  in  his  writings  concerning  himself  and 
his  original ;  which  (excepting  that  little  memo- 
rial that  Suidas,  and  some  few  others,  have  left 
concerning  him,)  is  all  we  can  collect  relating  to 
this  great  philosopher  and  historian. 

He  was  bom  at  Chaeronea,  a  small  city  of 
Basotia,  in  Greece,  between  Attica  and  Phocis^ 
and  reaching  to  both  seas.  The  climate  not  much 
befriended  by  the  heavens,  for  the  air  is  thick 
and  foggy  ;  and  consequently  the  inhabitants  par- 
taking of  its  influence,  gross  feeders  and  fkt 
witted,  brawny  and  unthinking, — just  the  consti- 
tution of  heroes,  cut  out  for  the  executive  and 
brutal  business  of  war ;  but  so  stupid  in  the  de- 
signing part,  that  in  all  the  revolutions  of  Greece 
they  were  never  masters,  but  only  in  those  few 
years  when  they  were  led  by  Epaminondas,  or 
Pelopidas.  Yet  this  foggy  air,  this  country  of  fat 
weathers,  as  Juvenal  calls  it,  ^  produced  three  wit^ 
which  were  comparable  to  any  three  Athenians ; 

cujus  prudentia  monstrat 


Sumraos  posse  viros,  et  magna  excmpla  daturos, 
Vervicum  in  patria,  crassoque  sub  acre  nasci. 

Juv.  Sat.  X. 
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Findar,  Epaminondas^^  and  our  Plutarch ;  to  whom 
we  may  add  a  fourth,  Sextus  Chasronetiffls,  the 
preceptor  of  the  learned  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  aad  the  nephew  of  our  author. 

Chaeronea,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Pausanias, 
in  the  ninth  book  of  his  description  of  Greece, 
was  anciently  called  Ami,  fix)m  Amd,  the  daughter 
of  JEoLm ;  but  being  situated  to  the  west  of  Par- 
nassus in  that  lowland  country,  the  natural  un- 
whdesomeness  of  the  air  was  augmented  by  the 
CKaing  vapours  cast  upon  it  from  that  mountain^ 
which  our  late  travellers  describe  to  be  flill  of 
moisture  and  marshy  ground  enclosed  in  the  in- 
equality of  its  ascents ;  and  being  also  exposed 
to  the  winds  which  blew  &om  that  quarter,  the 
town  was  perpetually  imhealthfiil ;  for  which  reason^ 
says  my  autlior,  Chaeron,  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Thero,  made  it  be  rebuilt,  and  turned  it  towards 
the  rising  sun,  fix)m  whence  the  town  became 
healthful,  and  consequently  populous ;  in  memory 
of  which  benefit  it  afterwards  retained  his  name. 
But  as  etymologies  are  uncertain,  and  the  Greeks^ 
above  all  nations,  given  to  fabulous  derivations 
of  names,  especially  when  they  tend  to  the  honour 
of  their  country,  I  think  we  may  be  reasonably 
content  to  take  the  denomination  of  the  town  fix)m 

*  Pindar  died  439  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
Epaminondas  363:  between  the  death  of  Epaminondas 
and  the  birth  of  Plutarch  was  an  interval  of  about  414 
years,  during  which  long  period  the  ••  country  of  fat 
weathers"  appears  to  have  lain  quite  fallow. 
VOL,  II.  A  A 
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its  delightful  or  cheerful  standings  as  thetipord 
CSiBBTon^  sufficiently  implies. 

But  to  lose  no  time  in  these  gjraiBmatical  e^* 
mologieSy  which  are  commonly  uncertain  goessei^ 
it  is  agreed  that  Plutarch  was  here  bora ;  the  year 
uncertain ;  but  without  dispute  in  the  re^  of 
Claudius* 

Job.  Gerrard  Vosmus  has  asngned  his  birth  itt 
the  latter  end  of  that  Emperor ;  some  other  writen 
of  his  life  have  left  it  undecided  whether  then,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  Nero's  empire ;  but  the  most 
accurate  Rualdus  (as  I  find  it  in  the  Paris  edition 
of  Plutarch's  works)  has  manifestly  proved  hkn 
to  bd  bom  in  the  middle  time  of  Clmidiug,  or 
somewhat  lower ;  for  Plutarch,  in  the  inscripdofl 
at  Delphos^  (of  which  more  hereafter^)  remembeii 
that  Ajnmonius^  his  master,  disputed  with  him  and 
his  brother  Lamprias  concerning  it,  when  Ners 
made  his  progress  into  Greece,  which  was  in  hit 
twelfth  year  ;  and  the  question  disputed  could  not 
be  managed  with  so  much  learning  as  it  was,  by 
mere  boys ;  therefore  he  was  then  sixteen,  or 
rather  eighteen  years  of  age.  • 

Xylander  has  observed  that  Plutarch  himself,  in 

"'  From  Xfi'V^^  gaudeo. 

*  According  to  this  last  supposition,  Plutarch  was  bom 
A.  D.  489  in  the  sixth  year  of  Claudius,  and  thhty-four 
years  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  If  he  was  but  fourteen 
when  Nero  entered  Greece,  (and  he  himself  tells  he  was 
then  very  young  J  his  birth  must  be  placed  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  ^». 


(he    life  of  Pericles,   and  that  of  Antony,  has 
rnentioued  both  Nero  and  Domilian  as  bis  con- 
*  tcsnporarics.     He  has  also  left  it  on  record  in  his 
Symposiaeks,  that  his  &mily  was  ancient  in  Chae* 
ronea,  and  that  for  many  descents,  they  had  borne 
t-hc   most  considerable  officea  in  that  petty  com- 
monwealth ;  the  chiefest  of  which  was  known  by 
t-he    name  of  Archon  amongst  the  Grecians,  by 
that  of  Prxtor  Urbis  among  the  Romans ;  and  the 
ciignity  and  power  was  not  much  different  ftom 
that  of  our  Lord  Mayor  of  London.    His  great 
grandfather,  Nicarchus,  perhaps  enjoyed  that  office 
in    the  division  of  the  empire  betwixt  Augustus 
Csesar  and  Mark  Antony ;  and  when  the  civil  wars 
ensued  betwixt  them,  Chffironea  was  so  hardly 
used  by  Antony's  lieutenant  or  commissary  there, 
that  all  the  citizens,  without  exception,  were  ser- 
vilely   employed  to  carry  on   their  shoulders  a 
c:ertain  proportion  of  com  from  Chjeronea  to  the 
coast  over  against  the  Island  of  Antycira,  with  the 
scourge  held  over  them,  if  at  any  time  they  were 
vemiss.    Which  duty,  after  once  performing,  being 
cnjcMned  the  second  time  with  the  same  severity. 
Just  aa  they  were  preparing  for  their  journey,  the 
'welcome  news  arrived  that  Mark  Antony  had  lost 
the  battle  of  Actium  ;*  whereupon  both  the  officers 
and  soldiers  belonging  to  him  in  ChsercHiea  im- 
mediately fled  for  their  own  safety ;  and  the  pro- 

'  *  The  battle  of  Actium  wu  fought  in  the  year  of 
Rome,  7B4. 
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visions,  thus  collected,  were  distributed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city. 

This  Nicarchus,  the  great  grandfather  of  Plu- 
tarch, among  other  sons,  had  Lamprias,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  learning,  and  a  philosopher,  of 
whom  Plutarch  has  made  frequent  mention  in  his 
Symposiacks,  or  Table  Conversations ;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  there  is  this  observation  of  him, — that  he 
disputed  best,  and  unravelled  the  difficulties  of 
philosophy  with  most  success,  when  he  was  at 
supper,  and  well  warmed  with  wine.  These  table 
entertainments  were  part  of  the  education  of  those 
times,  their  discourses  being  commonly  the  can- 
vassing and  solution  of  some  question,  either  phi- 
losophical or  philological,  always  instructive,  and 
usually  pleasant ;  for  the  cups  went  round  with 
the  debate,  and  men  were  merry  and  wise  together, 
according  to  the  proverb.  The  father  of  Plutarch 
is  also  mentioned  in  those  discourses,  whom  our 
author  represents  as  arguing  of  several  points  in 
philosophy  ;  but  his  name  is  no  where  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  works  remaining  to  us.  But 
yet  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  not  ignorant  in 
learning  and  poetry,  as  may  api)ear  by  what  he 
says,  when  he  is  introduced  disputing  in  the  Sym- 
pasiacks  ;  where  also  his  prudence  and  humanity 
are  commended  in  this  following  relation  2  *^  Being 
yet  very  young,  (says  Plutarch,)  I  was  joined  in 
commission  with  another  in  an  embassy  to  the 
Proconsul,  and  my  colleague,  falling  sick,  was 
forced  to  stay  behind ;  so  that  the  whole  business 
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vms  transacted  by  me  alone.  At  my  return^  when 
I  was  to  give  account  to  the  commonwealth  of 
my  proceedings^  my  father^  rising  from  his  seat^ 
openly  enjoined  me  not  to  name  myself  in  the 
singular  number, — /  Jui  thus,  or  thus  I  said  to 
the  Proconsul, — ^but^  thus  we  did,  and  thus  we  said, 
slways  associating  my  companion  with  me,  though 
absent  in  the  management."  This  was  done  to 
observe,  as  I  suppose,  the  point  of  good  manners 
^with  his  colleague ;  that  of  respect  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  city,  who  had  commissioned  both ;  to 
avoid  enVy ;  and  perhaps  more  especially,  to  take 
off  the  forwardness  of  a  pert  young  minister, 
commonly  too  apt  to  overvalue  his  own  services, 
and  to  quote  himself  on  every  inconsiderable 
occasion. 

The  father  of  Plutarch  had  many  children 
besides  him ;  Timon  and  Lamprias,  his  brothers, 
were  bred  up  with  him,  all  three  instructed  in  the 
liberal  sciences,  and  in  all  parts  of  philosophy. 
It  is  manifest  fix)m  our  author  that  they  lived 
together  in  great  friendliness,  and  in  great  vene- 
ration to  their  grandfather  and  father.  What 
affection  Plutarch  bore  in  particular  to  his  brother 
Tlmon,  may  be  gathered  from  these  words  of  his  2 
**  As  for  myself,  though  fortune  on  several  occa- 
sions has  been  favourable  to  me,  I  have  no 
obligation  so  great  to  her  as  the  kindness  and 
entire  friendship  which  my  brother  Timon  has 
always  borne,  and  still  bears  me ;  and  this  is  so 
evident,  that  it  cannot  but  be  noted  by  every  one 
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of  our  acquaintance."  Lamprias,  the  youngest  of 
the  three,  is  introduced  by  him  in  his  Morals,  as^ 
one  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant  conversation,  inclined 
to  mirth  and  raillery ;  or,  as  we  say  in  English,  a 
well-humoured  man,  and  a  good  companion. 

The  whole  femily  being  thus  addicted  to  phi- 
losophy, it  is  no  wonder  if  our  author  was  initiated 
betimes  in  study,  to  which  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined ;  in  pursuit  of  which  he  was  so  happy  to 
fell  into  good  hands  at  first,  being  recommended 
to  the  care  of  Ammonius,  an  Egyptian,  who^ 
having  taught  philosophy  with  great  reputation  at 
Alexandria,  and  from  thence  travelling  into  Greece, 
settled  himself  at  last  in  Athens,  where  he  was 
well  received,  and  generally  respected.  At  the 
end  of  Themistocles  his  life,  Plutarch  relates,  that 
being  young,  he  was  a  pensioner  in  the  house  of 
this  Ammonius ;  and  in  his  Symposiacks  he  brings 
him  in  disputing  with  his  scholars,  and  giving 
them  instruction  :  for  the  custom  of  those  times 
was  very  much  different  fix)m  these  of  ours,  where 
the  greatest  part  of  our  youth  is  spent  in  learning 
the  words  of  dead  languages.  The  Grecians,  who 
thought  all  barbarians  but  themselves,  despised  the 
use  of  foreign  tongues ;  so  that  the  first  elements 
of  their  breeding  was  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  the  accommodation  of  that  knowledge,  by 
moral  precepts,  to  the  service  of  the  publick,  and 
the  private  offices  of  virtue :  the  masters  em- 
ploying one  part  of  their  time  in  reading  to,  and 
discoursing  with,  their  scholars,  and  the  rest  ia 
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appointing  them  their  several  exercises  either  ia 
cratory  or  j^ilosophy^  and  setting  them  to  declaim 
and  to  dispute  amongst  themselves.  By  this 
liberal  sort  of  education,  study  was  so  &r  Gma 
being  a  burden  to  them,  that  in  a  short  time  it 
l>ecame  a  habit ;  and  philosophical  questions  an<f 
criticisms  of  humanity  v/ere  their  usual  recreations 
at  their  meals.  Boys  lived  then  as  the  better  sort 
of  men  do  now ;  and  their  conversation  was  ao 
well  bred  and  manly,  that  they  did  not  plunge  out 
<^  their  depth  into  the  world,  when  they  grew  up^ 
but  slid  easily  into  it,  and  found  no  alteration  in 
their  company.  Amongst  the  rest,  the  reading 
and  quotations  of  poets  were  not  forgotten  at  their 
suppers,  and  in  their  walks ;  but  Homer,  Euri^ 
pides,  and  Sophocles,  were  the  entertainment  c^ 
their  hours  of  freedom.  Rods  and  ferulas  were 
not  used  by  Ammonius,  as  being  properly  the 
punishment  of  slaves,  and  not  the  correction  of 
ingenuous  freebom  men;  at  least  to  be  only 
exercised  by  parents,  who  had  the  power  of  life 
^nd  death  over  their  own  children ;  as  appears  by 
the  example  of  this  Ammonius,  thus  related  by 
our  author : 

^^  Our  master  (says  he)  one  time  perceiving,  at 
his  afternoon  lecture,  that  some  of  his  scholars 
had  eaten  more  largely  than  became  the  mode«- 
ration  of  students,  immediately  commanded  one 
of  his  freemen  to  take  his  own  son,  and  scourge 
him  in  our  sight :  because,  said  the  philosopher, 
my  young   gentleman  could  not  eat  hi&  dinner 
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vithout  poignant  sauce,  or  vinegar ;  and  at  thd 
same  time  he  cast  his  eye  on  all  of  us ;  so  that 
every  criminal  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
had  a  share  in  the  reprehension^  and  that  the 
punishment  was  as  well  deserved  by  all  the  rest, 
had  the  philosopher  not  known  that  it  exceeded 
his  commission  to  inflict  it." 

Plutarch,  therefore,  having  the  assistance  of 
such  a  master,  in  few  years  advanced  to  admiration 
in  knowledge;  and  that  without  flrst  travelling 
into  foreign  parts,  or  acquiring  any  foreign  tongue; 
though  the  Roman  language  at  that  time  was  nc^ 
only  vulgar  in  Rome  itself,  but  generally  through 
the  extent  of  that  vast  empire,  and  in  Greece, 
which  was  a  member  of  it,  as  our  author  has 
remarked  towards  the  end  of  his  Platonick  Ques- 
tions. For  like  a  true  philosopher,  who  minded 
things,  not  words,  he  strove  not  even  to  cultivate 
his  mother  tongue  with  any  great  exactness  ;  and 
himself  confesses,  in  the  beginning  of  Demos* 
thenes  his  life,  that  during  his  abode  in  Italy,  and 
at  Rome,  he  had  neither  the  leisure  to  study,  nor 
TO  much  as  to  exercise  the  Roman  language,  (I 
suppose  he  means  to  write  in  it,  rather  than  to 
speak  it,)  as  well  by  reason  of  the  affairs  he  managed, 
as  that  he  might  acquit  himself  to  those  who  were 
desirous  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  philosophy. 
Insomuch,  that  till  the  declination  of  his  age,  he 
began  not  to  be  conversant  in  Latin  books ;  in 
reading  of  which  it  happened  somewhat  oddly  to 
him^  that  he  learnt  not  the  knowledge  of  things 
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by  words^  but  by  the  understanding  and  use  he 
had  of  things,  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  words 
^ich  signified  them :  just  as  Adam  (setting  aside 
Divine  illumination,)  called  the  creatures  by  their 
proper  names,  by  first  understanding  of  their  na- 
tures! But  for  the  delicacies  of  the  tongue,  the 
tnmsof  the  expressions,  the  figures  and  connections 
of  words,  in  which  consist  the  beauty  of  that 
language,  he  plainly  tells  us,  that  though  he  much 
admired  them,  yet  they  required  too  great  labour 
finr  a  man  in  age,  and  plunged  in  business,  to 
attain  perfectly ;  which  compliment  I  should  be 
willing  to  believe  from  a  philosopher,  if  I  did  not 
consider  that  Dion  Cassius,  nay  even  Herodian 
and  Appian  after  him,  as  well  as  Polybius  before 
him,  by  writing  the  Roman  History  in  the  Greek 
language,  had  shewn  as  manifest  a  contempt  of 
Latin,  in  respect  of  the  other,  as  Frenchmen  now 
do  of  En^ish,  which  they  disdain  to  speak  while 
they  live  among  us ; '  but  with  great  advantage  to 
:their  trivial  conceptions,  drawing  the  discourse 
into  their  own  language,  have  learned  to  despise 
our  better  thoughts,  which  must  come  deformed 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  this  kind  of  superiority  is  stiU 
arrogated  by  Frenchmen,  who,  however  long  their  resi- 
dence may  have  been  in  this  country,  never  attempt  tp 
acquire  its  language  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  an  Eng- 
lishman in  France,  who  does  not  speak  French,  must  ob« 
serve  a  uniform  silence*  He  indeed,  who  shall  ever 
hereafter  visit  that  polluted  region  of  daemons,  will  deserve^ 
to  meet  with  every  species  of  contumely  and  contempt,-^ 
I  had  almo|t  said,  to  have  hi^  lips  sealed  up  for  ever. 
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and  lame  in  conversation  to  them^  as  being  tiaiis^ 
mitted  in  a  tongue  of  which  we  are  not  masten. 
This  is  to  arrogate  a  superior!^  in  nature  over  ui^ 
as  undoi]d)tedly  the  Grecians  did  over  their  con* 
querors,  by  establishing  their  language  ibr  a 
standard ;  it  being  become  so  much  a  mode  to 
speak  and  write  Greek  in  TuUy^s  time,  that  widi 
some  indignation  I  have  read  his  Epistles  to 
Atticus,  in  which  he  desires  to  have  his  own  con- 
sulship written  by  his  fiiend  in  the  Grrecian  Ian* 
guage,  which  he  afterwards  performed  himself;  a 
vain  attempt,  in  my  opinion,  for  any  man  to 
endeavour  to  excel  in  a  tongue  which  he  was  not 
bom  to  speak.  This,  though  it  be  digression^  yd. 
deserves  to  be  considered  at  more  leisure ;  for  the 
honour  of  our  wit  and  writings,  which  are  of  a 
more  solid  make  than  that  of  our  neighbours,  is 
ooncemed  in  it. 

But  to  return  to  Plutarch.  As  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  moulded  first  by  masters  the  most 
excellent  in  their  kind^  so  it  was  his  own  virtna 
to  suck  in  with  an  incredible  desire,  and  earnest 
application  of  mind,  their  wise  instructions ;  and 
it  was  also  his  prudence  so  to  manage  his  health 
by  moderation  of  diet  and  bodily  exercise,  as  to 
preserve  his  parts  without  decay  to  a  great  old 
age ;  to  be  lively  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and 
to  preserve  himself  to  his  own  enjoyments,  and  to 
the  profit  of  mankind :  which  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  perform,  having  received  from  nature  a 
constitution  capable  of  labour^  and  from  the  do- 
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mestick  example  of  his  parents  a  sparing  sobriety 
of  diet,  a  temperance  in  other  pleasures,  and  above 
bH  an  habitude  of  commanding  his  passions  in 
order  to  his  health.  Thus  principled  and  grounded, 
he  con^ered  with  himself,  that  a  larger  commu- 
nication with  learned  men  was  necessary  for  his 
accomplishment;    and   therefore,   having  a   soul 
insatiable  of  knowledge,  and  being  ambitious  to 
excel  in  all  kinds  of  science,  be  took  up  a  reso- 
lution to  travel.      Egypt  was  at  that   time,  as 
£>rmerly  it  had  been,  famous  for  learning ;  and 
probably  the  mysteriousness  of  their  doctrine  might 
tempt  him,  as  it  had  done  Pythagoras  and  others, 
to  converse  with  the  priesthood  of  that  country, 
which  appears  to  have  been  particularly  his  business 
by  the  Treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  which  he  haq 
left  us ;  in  which  he  shews  himself  not  meanly 
versed  in  the  ancient  theology  and  philosophy  dC 
those  wise  men.      Fn3m   Egjrpt  returning  into 
Greece,  he  visited  in  his  way  all  the  academies  or 
schools  of  the  several  philosophers,  and  gathered 
from  them  many  of  those  observations  with  which 
he  has  enriched  posterity. 

Besides  this,  he  applied  himself  with  extreme 
diligence  to  collect  not  only  all  books  which  were 
excellent  in  their  kind,  and  already  published,  but 
also  all  sayings  and  discourses  of  wise  men,  which 
he  had  heard  in  conversation,  or  which  he  had 
received  fix>m  others  by  tradition;  as  likewise 
the  records  and  publick  instruments  preserved  in 
dties  which  he  had  visited  in  his  travels,  and  which 
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be  afterwards  scattered  through  his  works.  To 
which  purpose  he  took  a  particular  journey  to 
Sparta,  to  search  the  archives  of  that  famous 
commonwealth,  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
model  of  their  ancient  government,  their  legislators^ 
their  Kings,  and  their  Ephori ;  digesting  all  their 
memorable  deeds  and  sayings  with  so  mudi 
care,  that  he  has  not  omitted  those  even  of  their 
women,  or  their  private  soldiers;  together  with 
their  customs,  their  decrees,  their  ceremonies,  and 
the  manner  of  their  publick  and  private  living, 
both  in  peace  and  war.  The  same  methods  he 
also  took  in  divers  other  commonwealths,  as  his 
Lives,  and  his  Greek  and  Roman  Questions,  suf- 
ficiently testify.  Without  these  helps  it  had  been 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  in  writing  so  many 
particular  observations  of  men  and  manners,  and 
as  impossible  to  have  gathered  them  without  con^ 
versation  and  commerce  with  the  learned  anti- 
quaries of  his  time.  To  these  he  added  a  curious 
collection  of  ancient  statues,  medals,  inscriptions^ 
and  paintings,  as  also  of  proverbial  sayings,  epi- 
grams, epitaphs,  apophthegms,*  and  other  orna- 
ments of  history,  that  he  might  leave  nothing 

•  There  are  great  doubts  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
the  work  published  under  the  title  of  Plutarch's  Apoph- 
thegms, which  are  on  good  grounds  supposed  to  be  only 
extracts  from  his  works,  made  by  some  grammarian. 
In  the  list  of  Plutarch's  writings^  however,  by  his  son 
Lamprias,  we  find  one  entitled  Av&fkyfAonra  nysyomui, 
ffemntma^  rvpavmm^    See  Fabricii  Bibh  Grace,  iii.  338. 
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unswept  behind  him.  And  as  he  was  continually 
in  company  with  men  of  learning,  in  all  profes- 
sions^ so  his  memory  was  always  on  the  stretch  to 
receive  and  lodge  their  discourses  ;  and  his  judg- 
ment perpetually  employed  in  separating  his  no- 
tions, and  distinguishing  which  were  fit  to  be 
preserved,  and  which  to  be  rejected. 

By  benefit  of  this,  in  little  time  he  enlarged  his 
knowledge   to  a  great  extent  in  every  science. 
Himself,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Treatise  which 
he  has  composed  of  Content  and  Peace  of  Mind, 
makes  mention  of  those  collections,  or  common- 
places, which  he  had  long  since  drawn  together  for 
his  own  particular  occasions ;  and  it  is  from  this 
rich  cabinet  that  he  has  taken  out  those  excellent 
pieces  which  he  has  distributed  to  posterity,  and 
xjvhich  give  us  occasion  to  deplore  the  loss  of.  the 
residue,  which  either   the  injury  of  time,  or  the 
negligence  of  copiers,  have  denied  to  us.     On  this 
account,  though  we  need  not  doubt  to  give  him 
tihis  general  commendation,  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  no  sort  of  learning,  yet  we  may  justly  add  this 
farther, — that  whoever  will  consider  through  the 
xvhole  body  of  his  works,  either  the  design,  the 
Ynethod,  or  the  contexture  of  his  discourses,  whe-^ 
ihcr  historical  or  moral,  or  questions  of  natural 
philosophy,  or  solutions  of  problems  mathematical; 
>vhether  he  arraigns  the  opinions  of  other  sects,  or 
establishes  the  doctrines  of  his  own  ;  in  all  these 
kinds  there  will  be  found  both  the  harmony  of 
^order,  and  the  beauty  of  easiness  :  his  reasons  so 
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solid  and  convincing,  bis  inductions  lo  pleesmt 
and  agreeable  to  all  sorts  of  readers,  tbal  it  must 
be  acknowledged  be  was  master  of  every  subject 
wbicb  be  treated,  and  treated  none  but  what  wore 
improvable  to  the  benefit  of  instruction.  For  we 
may  perceive  in  his  writings  the  desire  be  bad  tA 
imprint  bis  precepts  in  the  souls  of  his  readers, 
uid  to  lodge  morality  in  families,  nay  even  to 
exalt  it  to  the  thrones  of  sovereign  princes,  and  to 
make  tt  the  rule  and  measure  of  their  government. 
Finding  that  there  were  many  sects  of  philosophers 
then  in  vogue,  he  searched  into  the  foundation  of 
all  their  principles  and  opinions  ;  and  not  ccmtent 
with  this  disquisition,  he  traced  them  to  their  seve- 
ral fountains  ;  so  that  the  Pythagorean,  Epicurean^ 
Stoick,  and  Peripatetick  philosophy,  were  familiar 
to  him.  And  though  it  may  be  easily  observed 
that  he  was  chiefly  inclined  to  follow  Plato,  whose 
memory  he  so  much  reverenced,  that  annually  he 
celebrated  his  birth-day,  and  also  that  of  Socrates; 
yet  he  modestly  contained  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  the  latter  Academy,  and  was  content, 
like  Cicero,  only  to  propound  and  weigh  opinions, 
leaving  the  jiidgtDcnt  of  his  readers  free,  without. 
presuming  to  decide  dogmatically.  Yet  it  is  to^z^:o 
be  confessed,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  modemtion,HK  ^^f 
be  opposed  the  two  extremes  of  the  Epicureanr'^B'-n 
and  Stoick  sects ;  both  which  he  has  judiciousl]^^  -iy 
combated  in  several  of  his  Treatises,  and  botfcX-^ 
upon  the  same  account, — ^because  they  pretend  ^^id 
too  much  to  certainty  in  their  dogmaa,  and 
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mipose  them  with  too  great  arrogance ;  which  he^ 
ulio,  following  the  Acadernists,  doubted  more  and 
pretended  less,  was  no  way  able  to  support.  The 
I^rhonians,  or  grosser  sort  of  Skepticks,  who 
bring  all  certainty  in  question,  and  startle  even  at 
tlie  notions  of  common  sense,  appeared  as  absurd 
to  him  on  the  other  side ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of 
positiveness  in  granting  nothing  to  be  more  likely 
on  one  part  than  on  another,  which  his  Academy 
avoided  by  inclining  the  balance  to  that  hand 
iprhere  the  most  weighty  reasons,  and  probability 
of  truth,  were  visible.  The  moral  philosophy, 
Cberefore,  was  his  chiefest  aim,  because  the  prin- 
ciples of  it  admitted  of  less  doubt ;  and  because 
they  were  most  conducing  to  the  benefit  of  human 
life.  Foi*,  after  the  example  of  Socrates,  he  had 
fiiund,  that  the  speculations  of  natural  philosophy 
XKfere  more  delightful  than  solid  and  profitable; 
tliat  they  were  abstruse  and  thorny,  and  much  of 
Sophism  in  the  solution  of  appearances : — that  the 
nfiatbcmaticks,  indeed,  could  reward  his  pains  with 
inany  demonstrations,  but  though  they  made  him 
"^iriser,  they  made  him  not  more  virtuous,  and 
therefore  attained  not  the  end  of  happiness :  for 
'^x^hich  reason,  though  he  had  far  advanced  in 
^hat  study,  yet  he  made  it  but  his  recreation,  not 
liis  business.  Some  problem  of  it  was  his  usual 
^ivertisement  at  supper,  which  he  mingled  also 
>vith  pleasant  and  more  light  discourses ;  for  he 
Xiras  no  sour  philosopher,  but  passed  his  time  as 
kerrily  as  be  could,  with  reference  to  virtue.     H^ 
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forgot  not  to  be  pleasant  while  he  instructed^  and 
entertained  his  friends  with  so  much  cheerfulneai 
and  good  humour^  that  his  learning  was  not 
nauseous  to  them ;  neither  were  they  afiaid  of  his 
company  another  time.  He  was  not  so  austere 
as  to  despise  riches^  but  being  in  possession  of  ^a 
large  fortune^  he  livedo  though  not  splendidly,  yet 
plentifully ;  and  suffered  not  his  friends  to  want 
that  part  of  his  estate  which  he  thought  super- 
fluous to  a  philosopher. 

The  religion  he  professed,  to  speak  the  wone 
of  it^  was  heathen.  I  say,  the  reli^on  he  ^ro* 
ftssed ;  for  it  is  no  way  probable  that  so  great  a 
philosopher,  and  so  wise  a  man,  should  believe  the 
superstitions  and  fopperies  of  Paganism  ;  but  that 
he  accommodated  himself  to  the  use  and  received 
customs  of  his  country.  He  was  indeed  a  PrieM 
of  Apollo,  as  himself  acknowledges ;  but  that 
proves  him  not  to  have  been  a  Polytheist. 

I  have  ever  thought  that  the  wise  men  in  aU 
ages  have  not  much  differed  in  their  opinions  of 
religion;  I  mean,  as  it  is  grounded  on  human 
reason  :  for  reason,  as  far  as  it  is  right,  must  be 
the  same  in  all  men ;  and  truth  being  but  onc^ 
they  must  consequently  think  in  the  same  train. 
Thus  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  religion  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Plutarch,  was  not  different  in 
the  main  ;  who  doubtless  believed  the  identity  of 
one  Supreme  Intellectual  Being,  which  we  call 
God.  But  because  they  who  have  wlitten  the 
Life  of  Plutarch  in  other  languages,  are  contented 
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barely  to  assert   that  our  author  believed  one 
GrOD^  without  quoting  those  passages  of  his  which 
would  clear  the  point,  I  will  give  you  two  of  them, 
amongst  many,  in  his  Morals.     The  first  is  in 
liis  book  of  the  Cessation  of  Oracles ;  where  argu- 
ing  against   the   Stoicks,  (in  behalf  of  the  Pla-  - 
tx>nists,)  who   disputed   against   the    plurality  of 
^virorlds  with  this  argument, — "  That  if  there  were 
niany  worlds,  how  then  could  it  come  to  pass  that 
tliere  was  one  only  Fate,  and  one  Providence  to 
guide  them  all  ?   (for  it  was  granted  by  the  Pla- 
^onists  that  there  was  but  one ;)  and  why  should 
riot  many  Jupiters  or  gods  be  necessary  for  go- 
vernment of   many  worlds  ?"    to   this   Plutarch 
^toswers, — "  That  this  their  captious  question  was 
l>ut  trifling;  for  where  is  the  necessity  of  supposing 
^ikiany  Jupiters  for  this  plurality  of  worlds,  when 
<^ne  excellent  Being,  endued  with  mind  and  reason, 
^uch  as  he  is,  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  the 
^^ather  -and  Lord  of  all  things,  is  sufficient  to 
[irect  and  rule  these  worlds ;  whereas  if  there  were 
Supreme  Agents,    their  decrees  must   still 
the   more  absurd  and  contradictious   to  one 
^^jiother."     I  pretend  not  this  passage  to  be  trans- 
X^ted  word  for  word,  but  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
"^vhole,  though  the  order  of  the  sentence  be  in- 
"V^crted.     The  other   is  more  plain ;  it  is   in  his 
^>>iTiment  on  the  word  e  i,  or  those  two  letters 
ixiscribed  on  the  gates  of  the  temple  at  Delphos; 
"^vhere,  having  given  the  several  opinions  concern- 
i  ng  it,  as  flrst,  that  I*  signifies  if,  because  all  the 
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questions  which  were  made  to  Apollo  began  with 
If;  as  suppose  they  asked, — ^the  Grecians  should 
overcome  the  Persians, — jy  such  a  marriage  should 
come  to  pass,  &c. ;  and  afterwards,  that  it  nught 
signify  thtm  arty  as  the  second  person  of  the  present 
tense  of  I */ai,  intimating  thereby  the  being  or 
perpetuity  of  being  belonging  to  Apollo^  as  s 
god  (in  the  same  sense  th'at  God  expressed  him* 
self  to  Moses,, — I  am  hath  sens  thee) ;  Plutaich 
subjoins,  (as  inclining  to  this  latter  opinion^)  these 
following  words  : — *^  U  ?»  (says  he)  signifies^  thm 
art  oncy  for  there  are  not  many  deities,  but  only 
one:"  Continues,  "  I  mean  not  one  in  the 
aggregate  sense,  as  we  say-— one  army,  or  one  body 
of  men,  constituted  of  many  individuals,  but  that 
which  is,  must  of  necessity  be  one ;  and  to  be, 
implies  to  be  one.  One  is  that  which  is  a  simple 
being,  uncompounded,  or  free  from  mixtuit;- 
tberetbre,  to  be  one  in  this  sense,  is  only  consistent 
with  a  nature  pure  in  itself,  and  not  capable  i^ 
alteration  or  decay." 

That  he  was  no  Christian,  is  manifest ;  yet  be 
is  no  where  found  to  have  spoken  with  contumely 
of  our  religion,  like  the  other  writers  of  his  age, 
and  those  who  succeeded  him.  Theodoret  says 
of  him,  '^  That  he  had  heard  of  our  holy  Go^)eI, 
and  inserted  many  of  our  sacred  mysteries  in  his 
works ;"  which  we  may  easily  believe,  (because  the 
Christian  churches  were  then  spread  in  Greece, 
and  Pliny  the  Younger  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
versant amongst  them  in  Asia,)  though  that  part 
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of  our  author's  works  is  not  now  extant,  from 

^ifhence  Theodoret  might'  gather  those  passages* 

JBut  we  need  not  wonder  that  a  philosopher  was 

not  easy  to  embrace  the  divine  mysteries  of  our 

iaith.     A  modern  God,  as  our  Saviour  was  to  him, 

*was  of  hard  digestion  to  a  man,  who  probably 

deqpiaed  the  vanities  and  &bulous  relations  of  all 

the  okL    Besides,  a  crucified  Saviour  of  mankind ; 

a  doctrine  attested  by  illiterate  disciples ;    the 

author  of  it  a  Jew,  whose  nation  at  that  time  was 

^leapicable,  and  his  doctrine  but  an  innovation 

among  that  despised  people,  to  which  the  learned 

of  his  own  country  gave  no  credit,  and  which  the 

'  magistrates  of  his  nation  punished  with  an  igno-- 

ninious  death  ;  the  scene  of  his  miracles  acted  in 

ma  obscure  comer  of  the  world ;  his  being  from 

eternity,  yet  bom  in  time ;  his  resurrection  and 

ascension;    these,  and    many   more   particulars, 

might  easily  choke  the  faith  of  a  philosopher,  who 

believed  no  more  than  what  he  could  deduce  from 

the  principles  of  nature;   and  that  too  with  a 

doubtful  academical  assent,  or  rather  an  inclination 

to  assent  to   probability,  which  he  judged  was 

wanting  in  this  new  religion.   These  circumstances 

considered,  though  they  plead  not  an   absolute 

invincible  ignorance  in  his  behalf,  yet  they  amount 

at  least  to  a  degree  of  it ;  for  either  he  thought 

them  not  worth  weighing,  or  rejected  them  when 

veiled  ;  and  in  both  cases  he  must  of  necessity 

be  ignorant,  because  he  could  not  know  without 

revelation,  and  the  revelation  was  not  to  him. 
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But  leaving  the  soul  of  Plutarch,  with  our  cha- 
ritable wishes,  to  his  Maker,  we  can  only  true 
the  rest  of  his  opinions  in  religion  from  his  phi- 
losophy, which  we  have  said  in  the  general  to  be 
Platonick  ;  though  it  cannot  also  be  denied,  that 
there  was  a  tincture  in  it  of  the  Electick  sect, 
which  was  begun  by  Potanv>n  under  the  empire 
of  Augustus,  and  which  selected  from  all  the  othei 
sects  what  seemed  most  probable  in  their  opinions, 
not  adhering  singularly  to  any  of  them,  nor  re- 
jecting  every  thing.  I  will  only  touch  his  belid 
of  Spirits.  In  his  two  Treatises  of  Oracles,  the 
one  concerning  the  reason  of  their  cessation,  the 
other  enquiring  why  they  were  not  given  in  verae, 
as  in  former  times,  he  seems  to  assert  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls.  Ws 
have  formerly  shewn,  that  he  owned  the  uni^  ql 
a  Grodhead,  whom,  according  to  his  attributes, 
he  calls  by  several  names ;  a3  Jupiter,  from  hii 
almighty  power  ;  Apollo,  from  his  wisdom,  and  SG 
of  the  rest ;  but  under  him  he  places  those  beings 
whom  he  styles  Grenii,  or  Demons,  of  a  middle 
nature  betwixt  divine  and  human  :  for  he  thinks 
it  absurd  that  there  should  be  no  mean  betwixt 
the  two  extremes  of  an  immortal  and  a  mortal 
being;  that  there  cannot  be  in  nature  so  vast  a 
flaw,  without  some  intermedial  kind  of  life,  par- 
taking of  them  both.  As  therefore  wc  find  the 
intercourse  betwixt  the  soul  and  body  to  be  made 
by  the  animal  spirits,  so  betwixt  divinity  and  hu- 
manity there   is  this  species  of  demons,  who. 
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laving  first  been  men,  and  following  the  strict 
lies  of  virtue,  had  purged  off  the  grossness  and 
^ulency  of  their  earthly  being,  are  exalted  into 
Jiese  Genii,  and   are  from  thence   either  raised 
ligher  into  an  etherial  life,  if  they  still  continue  vir- 
lous,  or  tumbled  down  again  into  mortal  bodies^ 
id  sinking  into  flesh,  after  they  have  lost  that 
irity   which   constituted   their   glorious   being. 
Lnd   this  sort  of  Genii  are  those,  who,  as  our 
LUthor  imagines,    presided  over  oracles ;    spirits 
rbich  have  so  much  of  their  terrestrial  principles 
ining  in  them,  as  to  be  subject  to  passions 
id   inclinations ;  usually  beneficent,  sometimes 
^:^^nialevolent  to  mankind,  according  as  they  refine 
imselves,  or  gather  dross,  and  are  declining  into 
lortal  bodies.     The  cessation,  or  rather  the  de- 
of  oracles,   for  some  of  them  were   still 
lining  in  Plutarch's  time,  he  attributes  either 
the  death  of  those  demons,  (as  appears  by  the 
""^^Btory  of  the  Egyptian  Thamus,  who  was  com- 
manded to  declare  that  the  great  Grod  Pan  was 
dead,)  or  to  their  forsaking  of  those  places  where 
they  formerly  gave  out  their  oracles,  from  whence 
they  were  driven  by  stronger  genii  into  banish- 
ment for  a  certain  revolution  of  ages.     Of  this 
last  nature  was  the  war  of  the  giants  against  the 
gods,  the  dispossession  of  Saturn  by  Jupiter,  the 
banishment  of  Apollo  from   heaven,  the   fall  of 
Vulcan,  and  many  others ;  all  which,  according 
to  our"  author,  were  the  battles  of  these  Genii  or 
Demons  amongst  themselves.    But  supposing,  as 
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Plutarch  evidently  does,  that  these  spirits  admini- 
stered, under  the  Supreme  Being,  the  afiairs  of 
men,  taking  care  of  the  virtuous,  punishing  the 
bad,  and  sometimes  communicating  with  the  best^ 
(as  particularly  the  genius  of  Socrates  always 
warned  him  of  approaching  dangers,  and  taught 
him  to  avoid  them,)  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  every 
one  who  has  hitherto  written  Plutarch's  life,  and 
particularly  Rualdus,  the  most  knowing  of  them 
all,  should  so  confidently  affirm  that  these  oraCslea 
were  given  by  bad  spirits,  according  to  Plutarch. 
As  Christians,  indeed,  we  may  think  them  so ;  but 
that  Plutarch  so  thought,  it  is  a  most  apparent 
falsehood.  It  is  enough  to  convince  a  reasonable 
man  that  our  author  in  his  old  age,  (and  that  then 
he  doted  not  we  may  see  by  the  Treatise  he  has 
written,  that  old  men  ought  to  have  the  manage- 
ment  of  publick  affairs,)  I  say  that  then  he  initiated 
himself  in  the  sacred  rites  of  Delphos,  and  died^  for 
aught  we  know,  Apollo's  priest.  Now  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  he  thought  the  god  he  served  a 
cacodemon,  or  as  we  call  him^^  a  devil.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
this  holy  philosopher,  than  so  gross  an  impiely. 
The  story  of  the  Pythias,  or  Priestess  of  ApcAo^ 
which  he  relates  immediately  before  the  ending  of 
that  Treatise  concerning  the  Cessation  of  Oracles^ 
confirms  my  assertion,  rather  than  shakes  it ;  for 
it  is  there  delivered, — "  That  going  with  great 
"  reluctation  into  the  sacred  place  to  be  inspired^ 
^^  she  came  out  foaming  at  the  mouth,  her  eyes 
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*'  gogling,  her  breast  heaving,  her  voice  undistin- 
**  guishable  and  shrill,  as  if  she  had  an  earthquake 
*'  within  her,  labouring  for  vent;  and  in  short, 
**  that  thus  tormented  with  the  god,  whom  she 
^^  was  not  able  to  support,  she  died  distracted  in 
**  few  days  after."  For  he  had  said  before,  *^  that 
**  the  divineress  ought  to  have  no  perturbations  of 
^  mind,  or  impure  passions,  at  the  time  when  she 
^^  was  to  consult  the  oracle ;  and  if  she  had,  she 
*^  was  no  more  fit  to  be  inspired,  than  an  instru* 
^^  ment  untuned  to  render  an  harmonious  sound.'* 
And  he  gives  us  to  suspect,  by  what  he  says  at 
the  close  of  this  relation,  '^  that  this  Pythias  had 
not  lived  chastly  for  some  time  before  it."  So 
that  het  death  appears  more  like  a  punishment 
inflicted  for  loose  living  by  some  holy  power,  than 
the  miere  malignancy  of  a  spirit  delighted  natu- 
rally in  mischief. — ^There  is  another  observation 
which,  indeed,  comes  nearer  to  their  purpose, 
which  I  will  digress  so  far  as  to  relate,  because 
it  somewhat  appertains  to  our  own  country  :— 
"  There  are  many  islands  (says  he,)  which  lie 
iK^attered  about  Britain,  after  the  manner  of  our 
j^xnades.^  They  are  unpeopled,  and  some  of 
them  are  called  the  Islands  of  the  Heroes,  or  the 
Genii.  One  Demetrius  was  sent  by  the  Emperor, 
[who  by  computation  of  tlie  time  must  either  be 
Caligula  or  Claudius,]  to  discover  those  parts ;  and 
arriving  at  one  of  the  islands  next  adjoining  to 
the  fore-mentioned,  which  was  inhabited  by  some 

^  Certain  Islands  in  the  Archipelago. 
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few  Britons,  (but  those  held  sacred  and  inviolable 
by  ail  their  countrymen,)  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  the  air  grew  black  and  troubled,  strange 
apparitions  wei;e  seen,  the  winds  raised  a  tempest, 
and  firy  spouts  or  whirlwinds  appeared  dancing 
towards  the  earth.  When  these  prodigies  w«e 
ceased,  the  islanders  informed  him,  that  some  one 
of  the  aerial  beings,  superiour  to  our  nature,  then 
ceased  to  live.  For  as  a  taper  while  yet  burning, 
afibrds  a  pleasant  harmless  light,  but  is  noisome 
and  offensive  when  extinguished,  so  those  heroes 
shine  benignly  on  us,  and  do  us  good,  but  at  their 
death  turn  all  things  topsyturvy ;  raise  up  tern* 
pests,  and  infect  the  air  with  pestilential  vapours*** 
By  those  holy  and  inviolable  men,  there  is  no 
question  but  -  he  means  our  Druids,  who  were 
nearest  to  the  Pythagoreans  of  any  sect ;  and  this 
opinion  of  the  Genii  might  probably  be  one  of 
theirs.  Yet  it  proves  not  that  all  Demons  were 
thus  malicious  ;  only  those  who  were  to  be  con- 
demned hereafter  into  human  bodies,  for  their 
misdemeanours  in  their  aerial  being. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  a  subject  so  very  fancifiily 
and  so  little  reasonable  as  this.  I  am  apt  to 
imagine  the  natural  vapours  arising  in  the  cave 
where  the  temple  afterwards  was  built,  might  work 
upon  the  spirits  of  those  who  ent^ed  the  holy 
place,  (as  they  did  on  the  shepherd  Coretas^  wh6 
first  found  it  out  by  accident,)  and  incline  them 
to  enthusiasm  and  prophetick  madness  :  that,  as 
the  strength  of  those  vapours  diminished,  (whicb 
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were  generally  in  caverns,  as  that  of  Mopsus,  of 
Trophonius,  and  this  of  Delphos,)  so  the  inspiration 
decreased  by  the  same  measures ;  that  they  hap- 
pened to  be  stronger  when  they  killed  the  Pythias, 
who  being  conscious  of  this,  was  so  unwilling 
to  enter;  that  the  oracles  ceased  to  be  given 
in  verse,  when  poets  ceased  to  be  the  priests; 
and  that  the  genius  of  Socrates  (whom  he  con- 
fessed never  to  have  seen,  but  only  to  have  heard 
inwardly,  and  unperceived  by  others,)  was  no  more 
than  the  strength  of  his  imagination ;  or  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  a  Christian  Platonist,  his 
guardian  angeh 

I  pretend  not  to  an  exactness  of  method  in 
this  Life,  which  I  am  forced  to  collect  by  patches 
from  several  authors,  and  therefore  without  much 
regard  to  the  connection  of  times  which  are  so 
uncertain. 

I  will  in  the  next  place  speak  of  his  marriage. 
His  wife's  name,  her  parentage,  and  dowry,  are 
no  where  mentioned  by  him,  or  any  other,  nor 
in  what  part  of  his  age  he  married ;  though  it  is 
probable  in  the  flower  of  it.  But  Rumdus  has 
ingeniously  gathered  from  a  convincing  circum- 
stance, that  she  was  called  Timoxena;  because 
Plutarch  in  a  consolatory  letter  to  her,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  their  daughter  in  her  infancy,  uses 
these  words  : — *^  Your  Timoxena  is  deprived,  by 
death,  of  small  enjoyments ;  for  the  things  she 
knew  were  of  small  moment,  and  she  could  be 
delighted  only  with  trifles.'*     Now  it  appears  by 
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the  letter,  that  the  name  of  this  daughter  was  the 
same  with  her  mother^s  ;  therefore  it  could  be  no 
other  than  Timoxena.  Her  knowledge,  her  con- 
jugal virtues,  her  abhorrency  from  the  vanitiea  of 
her  sex,  and  from  superstition,  her  gravity  in 
behaviour,  and  her  constancy  in  supporting  the 
loss  of  children,  are  likewise  celebrated  by  our 
author.  No  other  wife  of  Plutarch  is  found  men* 
tioned,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  he  had  no 
more,  by  the  same  reason  for  which  we-  judge 
that  he  had  no  other  master  than  Ammonius ; 
because  it  is  evident  he  was  so  grateful  in  bis 
nature,  that  he  woiild  have  preserved  their  me- 
mory. 

The  number  of  his  children  was  at  least  five, 
so  many  being  mentioned  by  him.  Four  of  them 
were  sons ;  of  the  other  sex  only  Timoxena,  who 
died  at  two  years  old,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
epistle  above-mentioned.  The  French  translator, 
Amiot,  from  whom  our  old  English  translation  of 
the  Lives  was  made,  supposes  him  to  have  bad 
another  daughter,  where  he  speaks  of  his  son-in* 
law,  Crato.  But  the  word  y»fji,fifoi,  which  Plutarch 
there  uses,  is  of  a  larger  signification  ;  for  it  may 
as  well  be  expounded  father-in-law,  his  wife*8 
brother,  or  his  sister's  husband,  as  Buda^us  notes : 
this  I  the  rather  mention,  because  the  same  Amiot 
is  tasked  for  an  infinite  number  of  mistakes  by  his 
own  countrymen  of  the  present   age,'*  which  b 

-♦  Meziriac,  the  learned  editor  of  Ovid*s  Epistola 
HCHOIDUM,  asserted,  that  he  could  point  out  two  thou- 
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enough  to  recommend  this  translation  of  our  aa* 
thor  into  the  English  tongue,  being  not  from  any 
oopYj  but  from  the  Greek  original.     Two  other 
sons   of  Plutarch  were  already  deceased   before 
Timoxena ;  his  eldest,  Autobulus,  mentioned  in 
his  Symposiacks,  and  another,  whose  name  is  not 
recorded.     The  youngest  was  called  Charon,  who 
mlso  died  in  his  infancy.     The  two  remaining  are 
supposed  to  have  survived  him  :  the  name  of  one 
xns  Plutarch,  after  his  own  ;  and  that  of  the  other 
Xamprias^  so  called  in  memory  of  his  grandfather. 
This  was  he,  of  all  his  children,  who  seems  to 
liave  inherited  his  father's  philosophy  ;  and  to  him 
^pve  owe  the  table  or  catalogue  of  Plutarch's  wri- 
tings, and  perhaps  also  the  Apophthegms.    His 
nephew^  but  whether  by  his  brother  or  sister  nc^ 
vnains  uncertain^  was  Sextus  Chaeroneus,  who  was 
much  honoured  by  that  learned  Emperor,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  who  taught  him  the  Greek  tongue, 
auid  the  principles  of  philosophy.    This  Emperor 
professing  Stoicism,  (as  appears  by  his  writings,) 
inclines  us  to  believe  that  our  Sextus  Chaeroneus 
iras  of  the   Stoick  sect;  and  consequently,  that 
the  worid  has  generally  been  mistaken  in  sup<- 
posing  him  to  have  been   the  same  man  with 
JSextus    Empiricus,   the  Skq>tick,  whom  Suidas 
plainly  tells  us  to  have  been  an  African.     Now 
Empiricus  could  not  but  be  a  Skeptick,  for  he 

sand  gross  errours  in  Amiot's  translation.  He  had  him- 
self made  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  which,  I  believe,  has 
not  been  published. 
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Opposes  all  Dogmatists^  and  particularly  them.  But 
i  heard  it  first  observed  by  an  ingenious  and 
learned  old  gentleman^  lately  deceased^  that  many  of 
Mr.  Hobbes  his  seeming  new  opinions  are  ga- 
thered from  those  which  Sextus  Empiricus  exposed. 
The  book  is  extant,  and  I  refer  the  curious  to  it, 
not  pretending  to  arraign  or  to  excuse  him. 

Some  think  the  famous  critick,  Longinus,  was  of 
Plutarch's  family,  descended  from  a  sister  of  his ; 
but  the  proofs  are  so  weak,  that  I  will  hot  insert 
them :  they  may  both  of  them  rely  on  their  proper 
merits,  and  stand  not  in  want  of  a  relaticxi  to 
each  other. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  on  his  behaviour  in  his 
fiunily.  His  love  to  his  wife,  his  indulgence  to  his 
children^  his  care  of  their  education,  are  all  manifest 
in  that  part  of  his  works  which  is  called  his  Morals. 
Other  parts  of  his  disposition  have  been  touched 
already ;  as  that  he  was  courteous  and  humane  to 
all  men,  free  from  inconstancy,  anger,  and  the 
desire  of  revenge ;  which  qualities  of  his,  as  they 
have  been  praised  by  the  authority  of  other  writers, 
may  also  be  recommended  from  his  own  testimony 
of  himself: — ^^  I  had  rather  (says  he)  be  forgotten 
in  the  memory  of  men,  and  that  it  should  be  said^ 
there  neither  is  nor  was  a  man  called  Plutarch, 
than  they  should  report, — ^this  Plutarch  was  un- 
constant,  changeable  in  his  temper,  prone  to  anger 
and  revenge  on  the  least  occasions." — What  he 
was  to  his  slaves  you  may  believe  from  this ;  that 
in  general  he  accuses  those  masters  of  extreme^ 
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hardness  and  injustice^  who  use  men  like  oxen, 
sell  them  in  their  age '  when  they  can  drudge  no 
longer.     ^^  A  man  {says  he)  of  a  merciful  dispo^ 
ation,  ought  not  to  retrench  the  fodder  from  his 
cattle,  nor  the  provender  fh>m  his  horses,  when 
th^  can  work  no  longer,  but  to  cherish  them 
when  worn  out  and  old.**     Yet  Plutarch,  though 
he  knew  how  to  moderate  his  anger,  was  not,  on 
the  contrary,  subject  to  an  insensibility  of  wrongs ; 
not  so  remiss  in  exacting  duty,  or  so  tame  in 
sufiering  the  disobedience  of  his  servants,  that  he 
could  not  correct,  when  they  deserved  it ;  as  is 
manifest  from  the  following  story,  which  Aulus 
Gdlius  had  from  the  mouth  of  Taurus  the  philo- 
sopher, concerning  him : — "  Plutarch  had  a  certain 
slave,  a  saucy  stubborn  kind  of  fellow ;  in  a  word, 
one  of  those  pragmatical  servants,  who  never  make 
9  &ult,  but  they  give  a  reason  for  it.     His  justi- 
fications one  time  would  not  serve  his  turn,  but 
Ilia  master  commanded  him  to  be  stripped,  and 
tiiat  the  law  should  be  laid  on  his  backside.     He 
»o  sooner  felt  the  smart,  but  he  muttered  that  he 
'^VBS  unjustly   punished,  and  that   he  had   done 
nothing  to  deserve  the  scourge.     At  last  he  began 
%o  bawl  out  louder ;  and  leaving  off  his  groaning, 
Mmb  sighs,  and  his  lamentations,  to  argue  the  mat- 
•^er  with  more  shew  of  reason ;  and  as  under  such 
^1  master  he  must  needs  have  gained  a  smattering 
^if  learning,  he  cried  out,  that  Plutarch  was  not 
-che  philosopher  he  pretended  himself  to  be;  that  he 
liad  heard  him  waging  war  against  all  the  passions. 
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and  maii^tainlng,  that  anger  was  unbecoming  $, 
wise  man ;  nay^  that  he  bad  written  a  particular 
treatise  in  commendation  of  clemency  : — tbut 
therefore  be  contradicted  his  precepts  by  his  pnc- 
tices,  since  abandoning  himself  over  to  his  choler^ 
he  exercised  such  inhuman  cruelty  on  the  body.of 
his  fellow-creature.  ^  How  is  this,  Mr,  Variety 
(answered  Plutarch,)  by  what  signs  and  tokens  can 
you  prove  I  am  in  passion  ?  Is  it  by  my  counte* 
nance,  my  voice,  the  colour  of  my  face,  by  my 
words,  or  by  my  gestures,  that  you  have  disco- 
vered this  my  fury?  I  am  not  of  opinion  that 
my  eyes  sparkle,  that  I  foam  at  mouth,  that  I 
gnash  my  teeth,  or  that  my  voice  is  more  vehe- 
ment, or  that  my  colour  is  either  more  pale  or 
more  red  than  at  other  times  ;  that  I  either  shake 
or  stamp  with  madness,  that  I  say  or  do  any  thing 
unbecoming  a  philosopher.  These,  if  you  know 
them  not,  are  the  symptoms  of  a  man  in  rage.  In 
the  mean,  (turning  to  the  officer  who  scourged 
him,)  while  he  and  I  dispute  this  matter,  mind 
you  your  business  on  his  back.*'  * 

His  love  to  his  friends,  and  his  gratitude  tp 
his  benefactors,  are  every  where  observable  in  ins 
dedications  of  his  several  works ;  and  the  paru- 
cular  treatises  he  has  written  to  them  on  several 
occasions,  are  all  suitable  either  to  the  characters 
of  the  men,  or  to  their  present  condition,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were.    His  love 

^  Aul.  Gel.  i.  26. 
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to  his  country  is  from  hence  conspicuous^  that  he 
professes  to  have  written  the  Life  of  Lucullus,  and 
CD  have   preserved    the   memory  of  his  actions^ 
because  of  the  favours  he  conferred  on  the  city  of 
Chseronea  ;  which,  though  his  country  received  so 
long  before,  yet  he  thought  it  appertained  to  him 
to  repay  them,  and  took  an  interest  in  their  ac- 
knowledgment:    as   also* that  he  vindicated  the 
Basotians  from  the  calumnies  of  Herodotus,  the 
historian,  in  his  book  concerning  the  malignity  of 
that  author.     In  which  it  is  observable,  that  his 
zeal  to  his  country  transported  him  too  hr ;  for 
Herodotus  had  said  no  more  of  them  than  what 
was  generally  held  to  be  true  in  all  ages,  concern- 
ing the  grossness  of  their  wits,  their  voracity,  and 
those  other  national  vices  which  we  have  already 
noted  on  this  account^   therefore  Petrarch  has 
accused   our  author  of  the   same  malignity  for 
^hich  he  taxed  Herodotus.     But  they  may  both 
stand  acquitted  on  different  accounts  ;  Herodotus 
for  having  given  a  true  character  of  the  Thebans, 
and    Plutarch   for   endeavouring  to  palliate   the 
vices  of  a  people  from  whom  he  was  descended.-— 
The  rest  of  his  manners,  without  entering  into 
particulars,  were  unblamable,  if  we  excuse  a  little 
proneness  to  superstition, and  regulating  his  actions 
by  his  dreams  ;  but  how  tar  this  will  bear  an  accu- 
sation, I  determine  not,  though  Tully  has  endea- 
voured to  shew  the  vanity  of  dreams  in  his  Treatise 
of  Divinations,  whither  I  refer  the  curious. 
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On  what  occasion  he  repaired  to  Rome^  at  what 
time  of  his  age  he  came  thither,  how  long  he 
dwelt  there,  how  often  he  was  there,  and  in  what 
year  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  are  all  im- 
certain.    This  we  know,  that  when  Nero  was  in 
Greece,  which  was  in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years,  our  author  was  at  Delphos,  under  Ammo- 
nius,  his  master,  as  appears  by  the  disputation  then 
managed,  concerning  the  inscription  of  the  two 
letters,  e,  i.     Nero  not  living  long  afterwards,  it 
is  almost  indisputable  that  he  came  not  to  Rome 
in  all  his  reign.     It  is  improbable  that  he  would 
undertake   the  voyage    during  the   troublesome 
times  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  VitcUius :  and  we  are 
not  certain  that  he  lived  in  Rome  in  the  empire  of 
Vespasian.    Yet  we  may  guess  that  the  mildness 
of  this  Emperor  s  dominion,  his  fame,  and  the 
virtues  of  his  son,  Titus,  assumed  into  the  empire 
afterwards  by  his  father,  might  induce  Plutarch, 
amongst  other  considerations,  to  take  this  journey 
in  his  time.     It  is  argued  from  the  following  story 
related  by  himself,  that  he  was  at  Rome  either  in 
the  joint  reign  of  the  two  Vespasians,  or  at  least 
in  that  of  the  survivor,  Titus.     He  says  then,  in 
his  last  book  concerning  Curiosity, — "  Reasoning, 
**  or   rather  reading  once   at   Rome,    Arulcnus 
"  Rusticus,  the  same  man  whom  afterwards  Do- 
mi  tian  put  to  death  out  of  envy  to  his  glory, 
stood  hearkening  to  me  amongst  my  auditors. 
It  so  happened  that  a  soldier,  having  letters  for 
him  from  the  Emperor,  [who  was  either  Titus 
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'*  or  his  father  Vespasian,  as  Rualdus  thinks,] 
*^  broke  through  the  crowd,  to  deliver  him  those 
**  letters  from  the  Emperor.     Observing  this,  I 
^^  made  a  pause  in  my  dissertation,  that  Rusticus 
**  might  have  the  leisure  to  read  the  mandate 
^  which  was  sent  him  ;  but  he  absolutely  refused 
"  to  do  iti  neither  would  he  be  entreated  to  break 
f  ^  the  seals,  till  I  had  wholly  made  an  end  of  my 
*'  speech,  and  dismissed  th&  company."     Now  I 
suppose  the  stress  of  the  argument,  to  prove  that 
this  Emperor  was  not  Domidan,  lies  only  in  this 
clause,  **  whom  Domitian  afterwards  put  to  death  ;** 
but  I  think  it  rather  leaves  it  doubtful,  for  they 
might  be  Domitian's  letters  which  he  then  re- 
ceived, and  consequently  he  might  not  come  to 
Rome  till   the  reign  of    that  Emperor.     This 
Husticus  was  not  only  a  learned,  but  a  good  man. 
He  had  been  Tribune  of  the  people  under  Nero, 
was   PrsBtor  in   the  time  of  VitelHus,  and  sent 
Ambassador  to  the  forces  raised  under  the  name  of 
Vespasian,  to  persuade  them  to  a  peace.     What 
offices  he  bore  afterwards,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
f^use  of  his  death,  besides  the  envy  of  Domitian 
tjo  his  fame,  was  a  certain  book,  or  some  Com- 
^nentaries  of  his,  wherein  he  had  praised  too  much 
Hihe  sanctity  of  Thrasea  Paetus,  whom  Nero  had 
^nurdcred  ;  and  the  praise  of  a  good  citizen  was 
insupportable   to   the  tyrant;   being,  I  suppose, 
Exasperated  farther  by  some  reflections  of  Rusticus, 
Xvho  could  not  commend  Thrasea,  but  at  the  same 
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time  he  must  inveigh  against  the  oppressor  of  the 
Roman  liberty. 

That  Plutarch  was  married  in  his  own  country^ 
and  that  before  he  came  to  Rome^  is  probable. 
That  the  fame  of  him  was  come  before  him^  by 
reason  of  some  part  of  his  works  already  published, 
is  also  credible,  because  he  had  so  great  resort  of 
the  Roman  nobility  to  hear  him  read  immediately, 
as  we  believe,  upon  his  coming:  that  he  was 
invited  thither  by  the  correspondence  he  had  with 
Sossius  Scnecio,  might  be  one  reason  t)f  his  under- 
taking that  journey,  is  almost  undeniable/  It 
likewise  appears  he  was  divers  times  at  Rome ; 
and  perhaps,  before  he  came  to  inhabit  there,  might 
make  acquaintance  with  this  worthy  man,  Senecio^ 
to  whom  he  dedicated  almost  all  these  Lives  of 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  say  almost  all,  because 
one  of  them,  namely,  'that  of  Aratus,  is  inscribed 
in  most  express  words  to  Polycrates,  the  Sicyonian, 
the  great  grandson  of  the  said  Aratus.  This 
worthy  patron  and  friend  of  Plutarch,  Senedo, 
was  four  times  Consul ;  the  first  time  in  the  short 
reign  of  Cocceius  Nerva,  a  virtuous  and  a  learned 
Emperor ;  which  opinion  I  rather  follow  than  that 
of  Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  who  puts  back  his  con- 
sulship into  the  last  of  Domitian,  because  it  is 
not  probable  that  vicious  tyrant  should  exalt  to 

^  In  this  passage  there  is  an  inaccuracy,  owing  perhaps 
to  our  author's  having  wavered  between  two  modes  oC 
expression,  both  which  he  inadvertently  suffered  to  ttanci 
in  his  MS. 
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that  dignity  a  man  of  virtue.     This  year  falls  in 
with  the  year  of  Christ,  ninety-nine. 

But  the  great  inducement  of  our  author  to  this 
journey  was  certainly  the  desire  he  had  to  lay  in 
materials  for  his  Roman  Lives :  that  was  the  de* 
sign  which  he  had  formed  early,  and  on  which  he 
had  resolved  to  build  his  fame.     Accordingly,  we 
have  observed  that  he  had  travelled  over  Greece,  to 
peruse  the  archives  of  every  city,  that  he  might' 
be  able  to  write  properly  not  only  the  lives  of  his 
Grrecian  worthies,  but  the  laws,  the  customs,  the 
rites,  and  ceremonies  of  every  place ;  which  that 
he  might  treat  with  the  same  mastery  of  skillj 
when  he  came  to  draw  his  parallels  of  the  Ro- 
mans, he  took  the  invitation  of  his  friends,  and 
particularly  of  our  Sossius  Senecio,  to  visit  this 
mistress  of  the  world,  this  imperial  city  of  Rome : 
and,  by  the  favour  of  many  great  and  learned  men 
then  living,  to  search  the  records  of  the  capitol, 
and  the  libraries,  which  might  furnish  him  with 
instruments  for  so  noble  an  undertaking.     But 
that  this  may  not  seem  to  be  my  own  bare  opinion, 
or   that  of  any  modem   author  whom  I   follow, 
Plutarch  himself  lias  delivered  it  as  his  motive,  in 
the  Life  of  Denxwthenes.     The  words  are  these : 
^*  Whosoever  designs  to  write  an  history,  (which 
^^  it  is  impossible  to  form  to  any  excellency  from 
^^   those  materials  that  are  ready  at  hand,  or  to 
^^  take  from  common  report,  while  he  sits  lazily  at 
*5  home  in  his  own  study,  but  must  of  necessity 
^^  be  gathered  from  foreign  observations,  and  the 
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^^  scattered  writings  of  various  authors,)  it  concerai 
^^  him  to  take  up  his  habitation  in  some  renowned 
and  populous  city,  where  he  may  command  all 
sorts  of  books,  and  be  acquainted  also  with  sudi 
particulars  as  have  escaped  the  pens  of  writerSi 
and  are  only  extant  in  the  memories  of  mem 
Let  him  enquire  diligently,  and  weigh  judi* 
ciously,  what  he  hears  and  reads,  lest  he  publish 
a  lame  work,  and  be  destitute  of  those  helps 
which  are  required  to  its  perfection."  It  is  thea 
most  probable,  that  he  passed  his  days  at  Rome 
in  reading  philosophy  of  all  kinds  to  the  Ro» 
man  nobility,  who  frequented  his  house,  and 
heard  him  as  if  there  were  somewhat  more  than 
human  in  his  words ;  and  his  nights,  which  were 
his  only  hours  of  private  study,  in  searching  and 
examining  records  concerning  Rome.  Not  but 
that  he  was  entrusted  also  with  the  management 
of  publick  affairs  in  the  empire,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  metropolis;  which  may  be  made  oat 
by  what  Suidas  relates  of  him  : — *^  Plutarch  (says 
he)  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  also  before  his 
reign  •  That  Emperor  bestowed  on  him  the  dig- 
nity of  Consul ;  [though  the  Greek,  I  suppose, 
will  bear,  that  he  made  him  Consul  with  hixnsd^ 
at  least  transferred  that  honour  on  him :]  an  edict 
was  also  made  in  favour  of  him,  that  the  m^- 
strates  or  officers  of  Illyria  should  do  nothing  in 
that  province  without  the  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation of  Plutarch."  Now  it  is  my  particular 
guess,  (for  I   have  not  read  it  any  where,)   that 
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Plutarch  had  the  affairs  of  Illyria,  now  called  Scla- 
vonia,  recommended  to  him^  because  Trajan^  we 
know^.had  wars  on  that  side  the  empire  with 
Decebalus^  King  of  Dacia  ;  after  whose  defeat  and 
death,  the  province  of  Ulyria  might  stand  in  need 
of  Plutarch*s  wisdom  to  compose  and  civilize  it. 
But  this  is  only  hinted  as  what  possibly  might  be 
the  reasofi  of  our  philosopher's  superintendency  in 
those  quarters,  which  the  French  author  of  his 
life  seems  to  wonder  at,  as  having  no  relation 
either  to  Chasronea  or  Greece. 

When  he  was  first  made  known  to  Trajan,  is 
like  the  rest  uncertain ;  or  by  what  means,  whether- 
by  Senecio,  or  any  other,  he  was  introduced  to  his 
acquaintance ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  Trajan, 
then  a  private  man,  was  one  of  his  auditora^ 
amongst  others  of  the  nobility  of  Rome.    It  is 
also  thought,  this  wise  Emperor  made  use  of  him 
in  all  his  councils ;  and  that  the  happiness  which 
attended  him  in  his  undertakings,  together  with 
the  administration  of  the  government,  which  in  all 
h\B  reign  was  just  and  regular,  proceeded  from  the 
instructions  which  were  given  him  by  Plutarch. 
Johannes  Sarisberiensis,  who  lived  above  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  has  transcribed  a  Letter,  written, 
as  he  supposed,  by  our  author  to  that  Emperor. 
MThence  he  had  it,  is  not  known,  nor  the  original 
in  Greek  to  be  produced ;  but  it  passed  for  genuine 
in  that  age,  and  if  not  Plutarch's,  is  at  least  worthy 
of  him,  and  what  might  well  be  supposed  a  man 
of  his  character  would  write ;  for  which  reason  I 
.  have  host  translated  it. 
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^  I  am  satisfied  that  your  modesty  sought  not 
(he  empire,  which  yet  you  have  always  studied  to 
deserve  by  the  excellency  of  your  manners ;  and 
by  so  much  the  more  are  you  esteemed  worthy  of 
this  honour,  by  how  much  you  are  free  from  the 
ambition  of  desiring  it.     I  therefore  congratulate 
both  your  virtue  and  my  own  good  fortune,  if  at 
least  your  future  government  shall  prove  answer- 
able to  your  former  merit ;  otherwise  you  have 
involved  yourself  in  dangers,  and  I  shall  infallibly 
be  subject  to  the  censures  of  detracting  tongues  ; 
because  Rome  will  never  support  an  Elmperor 
unworthy  of  her,  and  the  &ults  of  the  scholar  will 
be  upbraided  to  the  master.     Thus  Seneca  is 
reproached,  and  his  fame  still  suj&rs,  for  the  vices 
of  Nero.     The  miscarriages  of  Quintilian*s  acholais 
have  been  tlirown  on  him;  and  even  Socrates 
himself  is  not  free  from  the  imputation  of  remiss- 
ness on  the  account  of  his  pupil,  Alcibiades.     But 
you  will  certainly  administer  all  things  as  becomes 
you,  if  you  still  continue  what  you  are ;  if  you 
recede  not  fix)m  yourself,  if  you  begin  at  home^ 
and  lay   the   foundation  of  government  on  the 
command  of  your  own  passions :    if  you  make 
virtue  the  scope  of  all  your  actions,  they  will  all 
proceed  in  harmony  and  order.     I  have  set  befbrd 
you  the  force  of  laws  and  civil  constitutions  o 
your  predecessors,  whicti  if  you  imitate  «and  obey 
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Hatarch  is  thea  your  guide  of  living ;  if  other* 
wise,  let  this  preiteht  Letter  be  my  testimony 
i^nst  you^  that  you  shall  not  ruin  the  Roman 
empire  under  the  pretence  of  the  counsel  and 
*ithority  6f  Plutarch."' 

It  may  be  conjectured,  and  with  some  shew  of 
probability^  from  hence,  that  our  author  not  only 
collected  his  materials,  but  also  made  a  rough 
deaft  of  many  of  these  parallel  Lives  at  Rome  ;* 
and  that  he  read  them  to  Trajan  for  his  instruction 
in  government ;  and  so  much  the  rather  I  believe 

'  Fabricius  observes,  that  this  Letter  has  too  much  the 
^  of  a  preceptor  addressing  his  pupil,  to  be  the  real 
composition  of  Plutarch,  writing  to  one  not  younger  than 
himself;  and  that  he  has  expressed  himself  much  more 
modestly  in  his  addresses  to  persons  much  inferior  in 
dijgnity  to  Trajan.   Johannes  Sarisberiensis  too,  (he  adds,} 
who  first  produced  this  epistle  in  Latin,  appears  himself 
tp  have  had  some  doubts  of  its  genuineness,  4br  he  pre« 
fiicct  it  with — ca  dicitur  esse  hujusmoH. 
'    '  As  Plutarch  has  himself  told  us,  that  while  he  was  at 
Rome  he  was  so  much  engaged  by  publick  business  and 
llis  lectures  in  philosophy,  that  he  had  no  time  to  study 
the  Latin  language,  and  has  also  observed  that  an  historian 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  principal  writers 
of  the  country  whose  history  he  is  to  relate,  it  seems 
pirobable  that  he  wrote  his  Morals  at  Rome,  and  did  not 
undertake  his  LiV£S  till  after  he  returned  to  Chxronea, 
^zid  had  diligently  read  all  the  best  Roman  authors. — He 
might,  however,  in  conversation  at  Rome,  (for  without 
doubt  he  had  enough  of  Latin  to  speak  it,  however  im- 
perfectly,) have  collected  many  anecdotes,  of  which  he 
afterwards  availed  himself  in  bis  Roman  biography. 
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it|  because  all  historians  agree  that  this  Emperor, 
diough  naturally^  prudent  and  inclined  to  virtue^ 
had  more  of  the  soldier  than  the  scholar  in  lu8 
education,  before  he  had  the  happiness  to  knofw 
Plutarch ;  for  which  reason  the  Roman  lives,  and 
the  inspection  into  ancient  laws,  might  be  of 
necessary  use  to  his  direction. 

And  now  for  the  time  of  our  author's  abode  in 
the  imperial  city ;  if  he  came  so  eariy  as  Vespaaan, 
and  departed  not  till  Trajan's  death,  as  is  generaHy 
thought,  he  might  ccmdnue  in  Italy  near  for^ 
years.  This  is  more  certain,  because  gathered 
from  himself^ — that  his  Lives  were  almost  the 
latest  of  his  works ;  and  therefore  -we  may  well 
conclude,  that  having  modelled,  but  not  finished 
them  at  Rome,  he  afterwards  resumed  the  work  in 
his  own  country ;  which  perfecting  in  his  did  age, 
he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Senecio  still  living^  as 
appears  by  what  he  has  written  in  the  proem  to 
his  Lives. 

The  desire  of  visiting  his  own  country,  ao 
natural  to  all  men,  and  the  approaches  of  old  age, 
(for  he  could  not  be  much  less  than  sixty,)  and 
perhaps  also  the  death  of  Trajan,^  prevailed  with 
him  at  last  to  leave  Italy ;  or,  if  you  will  have 
it  in  his  own  words,  ^'  he  was  not  wilting  his  Utik 
city  should  be  (me  the  less  by  his  absence^  After 
his  return  he  was,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 

9  At  the  death  of  Trajan,  about  which  time  he  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  returned  to  his  native  country,  ho  mutt 
have  been  at  least  sixty-six  or  sixty-seven. 
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his  citizens^  chosen  Archon,  or  chief  magistrate  q( 
Chaeronea,  and  not  long  after  admitted  himself  in 
the  number  of  Apollo*s  priests;  in  both  which 
employments  be  seems  to  have  continued  till  his 
deaths  of  which  we  have  no  particular  account^ 
either  as  to  the  manner  of  it^  or  the  year ;  only 
it  is  evident  that  he  lived  to  a  great  old  age,' 
alwB3rs  continuing  his  studies.  That  he  died  a 
natural  deaths  is  only  presumed^  because  any 
violent  accident  to  so  famous  a  man  would  have 
been  recorded ;  and  in  whatsoever  reign  he  de- 
ceased, the  days  of  tyranny  were  overpassed,  and 
there  was  then  a  golden  series  of  Emperors,  eveiy 
one  emulating  his  predecessor's  virtues. 

Thus  I  have  collected  from  Plutarch  himself 
and  from  the  best  authors,  what  was  most  remark* 
able  concerning  him ;  in  performing  which  I  have 
laboured  under  so  many  uncertainties,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  any 
more  than  that  of  others.  It  is  the  life  of  a  phi- 
losopher, not  varied  with  accidents  to  divert  the 
reader ;  more  pleasant  for  himself  to  live,  than  for 
an  historian  to  describe.  Those  works  of  his 
which  are  irrecoverably  lost,  are  named  in  the 
catalogue  made  by  his  son,  Lamprias,  which  you 
will  find  in  the  Paris  edition,  dedicated  to  King 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth.  But  it  is  a  small  comfort 
to  a  merchant  to  peruse  his  bill  of  freight,  when 

'  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  A.  D.  140,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
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he  is  certain  his  ship  is  cast  away :  moved  by  the 
like  reason^  I  have  omitted  that  ungrateful  task.^ 
Yet  that  the  reader  may  not  be  imposed  on  in 
those  which  yet  remain^  it  is  but  reasonable  to  let 
Jhim  know^  that  the  Lives  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio, 
though  they  pass  with  the  ignorant  for  genuine^ 
are  only  the  forgery  of  Donato  Acciaiolo^  a  Flo- 
rentine. He  pretends  to  have  translated  them 
liom  a  Greek  manuscript^  which  none  of  the 
learned  have  ever  seen,  either  before  or  since. 
But  the  cheat  is  more  manifest  from  this  reason, 
which  is  undeniable ;  that  Plutarch  did  indeed 
write  the  Life  of  Scipio,  but  he  compared  him 
not  with  Hannibal,  but  with  Epaminon^;  as 
appears  by  the  catalogue  or  nomenclature  of 
Plutarch*s  Lives,  drawn  up  by  his  son  Lamprias, 
end  yet  extant.  But  to  make  this  out  more  clearly, 
we  find  the  Florentine,  in  his  Life  of  Hannibal^ 
thus  relating  the  famous  conference  betwilt  Scipio 
and  him : — "  Scipio  at  that  time  being  sent  am* 
'^  bassador  from  the  Romans  to  King  Antiocbus, 

*  It  may,  however,  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity  to  be 
informed  what  Lives  this  most  valuable  author  wrote, 
beside  those  which  have  been  preserved.  The  following 
have  unfortunately  perished :  the  Lives  of  Hercules, 
Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  and  Deiphantus,  with  a  parallel, 
Leonidas,  Aristomenes,  Epaminondas  and  the  elder  Scipio, 
with  a  parallel,  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  Metellus, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  Caligula,  and  Vitellius. 

In  the  list  of  Plutarch's  works  by  his  son  Lamprias, 
are  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ten  articles,  several  of 
which  arc  lost. 
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^  with  Publius. VilliuS)  it  happened  then  that  these 
^^  two  great  captains  met  together  at  Ephesus ; 
^  and  amongst  other  discourse,  it  was  demanded 
**  of  Hannibal  by  Scipio, — whom  he  thought  to 
f*  have  been  the  greatest  captain  ?  To  whom  he 
*^  thus  answered — ^In  the  first  place,  Alexander 
**  of  Maccdon ;  in  the  second,  Pyrrhus  of  Epynis ; 
*^  and  in  the-  third,  himself.  To  which,  Scipio, 
smiling,  thus  replied :  And  what  would  you  have 
thought,  had  it  been  your  fortune  to  have  van- 
*^  quished  me  ?  To  whom  Hannibal : — ^I  should 
^^  then  have  adjudged  the  first  place  to  m}rself« 
^  Which  answer  was  not  a  little  pleasing  to  Scipio, 
'^  because  by  it  he  found  himself  not  disestcemed, 
^  nor  put  into  comparison  with  the  rest ;  but  by 
^^  the  delicacy  and  gallantry  of  a  well-turned  com- 
**  pliment,  set  like  a  man  divine  above  them  all/* 

Now  this  relation  is  a  mere  compendium  of  the 
same  conference,  from  Livy ;  but  if  we  can  con- 
cdve  Plutarch  to  have  written  the  Life  of  Han« 
nibal,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  should  tell  the 
same  story  after  so  different,  or  rather  so  contrary 
a  manner,  in  another  place.  For,  in  the  Life  of 
Pyrrhus,  he  thus  writes:  ^^  Hannibal  adjudged 
^  the  pre-eminence  to  Pyrrhus  above  all  captains, 
^*  in  conduct,  and  military  skill ;  next  to  PjTrhus 
^*  he  placed  Scipio ;  and  after  Scipio,  himself;  as 
**  wc  have  declared  in  the  Life  of  Scipio."  It  is 
not  that  I  would  excuse  Plutarch,  as  if  he  never 
related  the  same  thing  divcrsly ;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  through   want    of  advertency  he  has  been 
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often  guilty  of  that  errour^  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  too  frequent  examples  in  these  Lives  ; 
but  in  this  place  he  cannot  be  charged  with  want 
of  memory  or  care,  because  what  he  says  here  is 
relating  to  what  he  had  said  formerly :  so  that  he 
may  mistake  the  story^  as  I  believe  he  has  done^ 
(that  other  of  Livy  being  much  more  probable^) 
but  we  must  allow  him  to  remember  what  he  had 
before  written. 

From  hence  I  might  take  occasion  to  note  some 
other  lapses  of  our  author^  which  yet  amount  not 
to  falsification  of  truths  much  less  to  partiality^  or 
envy^  (both  which  are  manifest  in  his  countryman 
Dion  Cassius,  who  writ  not  long  after  him,)  but 
are  only  the  frailties  of  human  nature ;  mistakes 
not  intentional,  but  accidental.  He  was  not 
altogether  so  well  versed  either  in  the  Roman 
language,  or  in  their  coins,  or  in  the  value  of 
them ;  in  some  customs,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  he 
took  passages  on  trust  from  others,  relating  both 
to  them  and  the  barbarians,  which  the  reader  may 
particularly  find  recited  in  the  animadversions  of 
the  oflen  praised  Rualdus  on  our  author.  I  will 
name  but  one,  to  avoid  tediousness,  because  I  par- 
ticularly observed  it,  when  I  read  Plutarch  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  to  which 
foundation  I  gratefully  acknowledge  a  great  part 
of  my  education.  It  is,  that  Plutarch,  in  the  life 
of  Cicero,  speaking  of  Verres,  who  was  accused  by 
him,  and  repeating  a  miserable  jest  of  Tully*s^ 
says  that  Verres,  in  the  Roman  language,  signifies 
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a^berrow-pig^  that  is^  one  which  has  been  gelded. 
9dt  we  have  a  better  account  ^  the  signification 
ftom  VarrOy  whom  we  have  more  reason  to  believe; 
Ami  the  male  of  that  kind^  before  he  is  cut^  is 
cidled  Verres;  after  cutting,  Majalis,  which  is 
perhaps  a  diminutive  of  Mas,  though  generally  the 
reason  of  the  et3rmology  is  given  fix>m  its  being  a 
sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Maja.  Yet  any  man  who 
will  candidly  weigh  this  and  the  like  errours,  may 
cabcose  Plutarch,  as  he  would  a  stranger,  mistaking 
the  propriety  of  an  English  word ;  and  besides 
the  humanity  of  this  excuse,  it  is  impossible  in 
nature,  that  a  man  of  so  various  learning,  and  so 
oovetous  of  engrossing  all,  should  perfectly  digest 
auch  an  infinity  of  notions  in  many  sciences ;  since 
to  be  excellent  in  one  is  so  great  a  labour. 

It  may  now  be  expected,  that  having  written 
the  life  of  an  historian,  I  should  take  occasion  to 
write  somewhat  concerning  history  itself;  but  I 
think  to  commend  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  profit 
and  pleasure  of  that  study  are  both  so  very  obvi- 
ous, that  a  quick  reader  will  be  beforehand  with 
me,  and  imagine  &ster  than  I  can  write.  Besides 
that  the  post  is  taken  up  already ;  and  few  authors 
have  travelled  this  way,  but  who  have  strewed  it 
with  rhetorick  as  they  passed.  For  my  own  part^ 
who  must  confess  it  to  my  shame,  that  I  never 
read  any  thing  but  for  pleasure,  it  has  always  been 
the  most  delightful  entertainment  of  my  life ;  but 
they  who  have  employed  the  study  of  it  as  they 
ought,  for  their  instruction^  for  the  regulation  of 
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thdr  private  manners^  and  the  management  oT 
publick  af&irs,  must  agree  with  me^  that  it  is  the 
most  pleasant  school  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  familiarity 
with  past  ages^  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  tUe 
heroes  of  theiii :  it  is,  if  yoa  will  pardon  the  simi- 
litude, a  prospectiTe  glass  carrying  your  soul  to  a 
vast  distance,  and  taking  in  the  fiuthest  objects  of 
antiquity.  It  informs  the  understanding  by  die 
memory ;  it  helps  us  to  judge  of  what  vnll  happen^ 
by  shewing  us  the  like  revolutions  bf  former  timesi 
Fqr  mankind  bdng  the  same  in  all  ages,  agitated 
by  the  same  passions,  and  moved  to  action  by  the 
same  interests,  nothing  can  come  to  pass,  but  some 
precedent  of  the  like  nature  has  already  been 
produced ;  so  that  having  the  causes  before  our 
eyes,  we  cannot  easily  be  deceived  in  the  efiecti^ 
if  we  have  judgment  enough  but  to  draw  the 
parallel. 

God,  it  is  true,  with  his  divine  Provideiioe 
overrules  and  guides  all  actions  to  the  secret  edd 
he  has  ordained  them  ;  but  in  the  way  of  human 
causes,  a  wise  man  may  easily  discern  that  there 
is  a  natural  connection  betwixt  them ;  and  though 
he  cannot  foresee,  accidents,  or  all  things  tluit 
possibly  can  come,  he  may  apply  examples,  and 
by  them  foretell,  that  from  the  like  counsels  will 
probably  succeed  the  like  events ;  and  thereby  in 
all  concernments,  and  all  offices  of  life,  be  in- 
structed in  the  two  main  points  on  which  depend 
our  happiness ;  that  is,  what  to  avoid,  and  what 
to  choose. 
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The  laws  of  history  in  general  are  truth  of 
matter,  method  and  clearness  of  expression.  The 
first  propriety  is  necessary,  to  keep  our  under- 
standing fifom  the  impositions  of  falshood;  for 
history  is  an  argument  framed  from  many  particu- 
lar examples  or  inductions  :  if  these  examples  are 
not  true,  then  those  measures  of  life  which  we 
take  from  them  will  be  false,  and  deceive  us  in 
their  consequence.  The  second  is  grounded  on 
the  former  ;  for  if  the  method  be  confused,  if  the 
words  or  expressions  of  thought  are  any  way  ob- 
scure, then  the  ideas  which  we  receive  must  be 
imperfect ;  and  if  such,  we  are  not  taught  by  them 
what  to  elect  or  what  to  shun.  Truth,  therefore, 
is  required  as  the  foundation  of  history,  to  inform 
us^;  disposition  and  perspicuity,  as  the  manner  to 
inform  us  plainly :  one  is  the  being,  the  other  the 
well-being  of  it. 

History  is  principally  divided  into  these  three 
species :  Commentaries,  or  Annals ;  History,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  and  Biographia,  or  the  Lives  of 
particular  men. 

Commentaries,  or  Annals,  are  (as  I  may  so  call 
them,)  naked  history,  or  the  plain  relation  of 
matter  of  fact,  according  to  the  succession  of 
time,  devested  of  all  other  ornaments.  The  springs 
and  motives  of  actions  are  not  here  sought,  unless 
they  offer  themselves,  and  are  open  to  every  man's 
discernment.  The  method  is  the  most  natural 
that  can  be  imagined,  depending  only  on  the  ob- 
servation of  months  and  years,  and  drawing,  in 
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the  order  of  them^  whatsoever  happened  worthy 
of  relation.  The  style  is  casy^  simple,  unforced^ 
and  unadorned  with  the  pomp  of  figures ;  couq* 
cils,  guesses,  politick  observations,  sentences,  and 
orations  are  avoided :  in  few  words,  a  bare  narriF- 
tion  is  its  business.  Of  this  kind  the  Commbh* 
TARiES  of  Caesar  are  certainly  the  most  admirable» 
and  after  him  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  may  have 
place ;  nay,  even  the  prince  of  Greek  historiana^ 
Tlmcydides,  may  almost  be  adopted  into  the 
number.  For  though  he  insructs  every  where  by 
sentences,  though  he  gives  the  causes  of  actioiiay 
the  councils  of  both  parties,  and  makes  oratioM 
where  they  are  necessary,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
first  designed  his  work  a  C!ommentary ;  every  yeaf 
writing  down,  like  an  unconcerned  spectator  aa 
he  was,  the  particular  occurrences  of  the  time,  in 
the  order  as  they  happened ;  and  his  eighth  book 
is  wholly  written  after  the  way  €)(  Annals  :  thoi:^ 
out-living  the  war,  he  inserted  in  his  others  those 
ornaments  which  render  his  work  the  most  c<mi- 
plcte  and  most  instructive  now  extant. 

History,  properly  so  called,  may  be  described  by 
the  addition  of  those  parts  which  are  not  required 
to  Annals  ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  &rther  to 
be  said  concerning  it :  only,  that  the  dignity  and 
gravity  of  style  is  here  necessary.  That  the 
guesses  of  secret  causes  inducing  to  the  actiona^ 
be  drawn  at  least  from  the  most  probable  circum- 
stances, not  perverted  by  the  malignity  of  the 
author  to  sinister  interpretations,  (of  which  Tacitus 
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id  accused^)  but  candidly  laid  dowtl,  and  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the   readd* :   l?hat  nothing  of 
ootioemment  be  omitted;   but  things  of*  trivial 
mloment  are  still  to  be  ifieglected>  as  debasbigthe 
nba^ty  of  the  ivork :   That  nether  psirtiality  or 
pf^dice  appear^  but  that  truth  may  every  ^vhere 
b6  ttKred :  -Ni  quid  falsi  Jkere  audeaty  ne  quid  veri 
mf^andeai'historicus:  That  he  neither  incline  to 
8«{ieratition,  in  giving  too  much  credit  to  oracles^ 
prophecies^  divinations^  and  prodigies^  nor  to  irre- 
ligion,  in  disclaiming  the  Almighty  Providenbe ; 
but  where  general  opinion  has  prevailed  of  any 
miraculous  abcident  or  portent;^' iie  ought  to  relate 
it  as  such^'  without  imposiifg^  Ms  opinion  on  our 
belief.     Next  to  Thucydides/in  this  kind^  maybe 
accounted  Polybtus^  amongst  the  Gl^eeians;  ^Livy^ 
tbtsKigh  not  free  from  superstition^   ribr  ^I\tt^it«is 
irdm  ill-nature,  amongst  the' Homans;  amotlgst 
tbe  modem  Italians,   Guicciavdini^   and   Davila; 
if.  not  partial ;-  but  abb^-e  ati'mcn^  in  niy  opiAiori^ 
tlie  plain,  sincere,  unaffected,  and  most  instructive 
Philip  deComines,'  amongst  the  French,  though 
lie  only  gives  his  History  thQ  humble  name  of 
Oommentaries;   -I  am  sorry  I-cannot  find  iii'idur 
own  nlLtiony  though  it  has  produced  some  <50lQi- 
mendable  histonatis,  any  proper  to  be  rank^l  with 

^  Philip  de  Comincs  w^s  )?orn»Jgo  the  year  i4^,papd 
died  in  the  first'^year  of  our  Henry  the  Eighth^  ^^^5\ — ' 
His  valuable  work  comprizes  a  period  o^  thirty,  four  years, 
diiriHg  lh'e%^/ls  of  LeVi^  the  Eleventh;  and^Chai-fcs  the 
EfghthV^M^rah'ee/  •  *  '       '   i'*'" 

VOL.  II.  D  B 
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these.  '  Budianan^  indeed,  for  the  purity  of  Iw 
Latin^  and  for  his  learnings  and  ibr  d|'  ojthffr 
endowmeDts  belonging  to  an  histcmaoy  migbt;  be 
jdaoed  a&x>ngst  the  greatest^  if  he  had  not  too  much 
leaned  to  prejudice,  and  too  manifestly  dechuftd 
himself  a  party  of  a  cause,  rather  than  an  historian 
of  it.  Excepting  only  that,  (which  I  desire  not  to 
urge  too  far  on  so  great  a  man,  but  only  to  give 
caution  to  his  readers  concerning  it^)  our  isl^  umy 
justly  boast  in  him  a  writer  comparable  to  any 
of , the  moderns,  and  excelled  by  few  of  the  an* 
ci^nts. 

Biographia,  or  the  history  of  particular  men's 
liyes,  comes  next  to  be  considered ;  whidi  in  dig- 
nity is  inferiour  to  the  other  two,  as  being  more 
confined  in  action,  and  treating  of  wars  and  coun* 
sels,  and  all  other  publick  afiairs  of  nations,  only 
as  they  relate  to  him  whose  life  is  written,  or  aa 
his ;  fortunes  have  a  particular  dependance  on  them^ 
or  .connection  to  them.  All  things  here  are  cir- 
cumscribed, and  driven  to  a  point,  so  as  to  termi- 
minate  in  one;  consequently^  if  the  action  or 
counsel  were  managed  by  colleagues,  some  part  of 
it  must  be  either  lame  or  wanting,  except  it  be 
supplied  by  the  excursion  of  the  writer.  Herein 
likewise,  must  be  less  of  variety  for  the  same 
reason  ;  because  the  fortunes  and  actions  of  one 
man  are  related,  not  those  of  many.  Thus  the 
actions  and  achievements  of  Sylla,  LucuUus,  and 
Pompcy,  are  all  of  them  but  the  successive  parts 
of  the  Mithridatick  war ;  of  which  we  could  have 
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BO  perfect  image,  if  the  same  hand  had  not  ^ven 
iia  the  whole,  though  at  several  views,  in  their 
particular  Uves^ 

Yet  though  we  allow,  for  the  reasons  above 
alleged,  that  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  digni^ 
jnferiour  to  History  and  Annals^  in  pleasure  and 
instruction  it  equals  or  even  excels  both  of  them. 
It  is  not  only  commended  by  ancient  practice  to 
celebrate  the  mem<»y  of  great  and  worthy  men,  as 
the  best  thanks  which  posterity  can  pay  them,  but 
^ilao  the  examples  of  virtue  are  of  more  vigour^ 
when  they  are  thus  contracted  into  individuab. 
As  the  sunbeams,  united  in  a  burning-glass  to  a 
pcnnt,  have  greater  force  than  when  they  are 
darted  fiom  a  plain  superficies,  so  the  virtues  and 
actions  of  one  man,  drawn  together  into  a  single 
story,  strike  upon  our  minds  a  stronger  and  more 
lively  impression,  than  the  scattered  relations  of 
many  men,  and  many  actions ;  and  by  the  same 
means  that  they  give  us  pleasure,  they  afford  us 
profit  too.  For  when  the  understanding  is  intent 
and  fixed  on  a  single  thing,  it  carrier  closer  to  the 
mark ;  every  part  of  the  object  sinks  into  it ;  and 
the  floul  receives  it  immixed  and  whole.  For  thia 
reaion  Aristotle  commends  the  unity  of  action  in 
a  poem ;  because  the  mind  is  not  capable  of  di- 
gesting many  things  at  once,  nor  of  conceiving 
fiilly  any  more  than  one  idea  at  a  time.  What- 
soever distracts  the  pleasure,  lessens  it ;  and  as  the 
reader  is  more  concerned  at  one  man*s  fortune 
than  those  of  many,  so  likewise  the  writer  is  more 
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capable  of  making  a  perfect  work  if  he  confitie 
himself  to  this  narrow  compass.  The  lineaments, 
features^  and  colourings  of  a  single  picture  mty 
be  hit  exactly ;  but  in  a  history-piece  of  many 
figures^  the  general  design ^  the  ordonnance  or  dia* 
position  of  it^  the  relation  of  one  figure  to  another^ 
the  diversity  of  the  posture,  habits,  shadowings, 
and  all  the  other  graces  conspiring  to  an  unifor- 
mity, are  of  so  difficult  performance,  that  neither 
is  the  resemblance  of  particular  persons  often  per- 
fect, nor  the  beauty  of  the  piece  complete ;  for 
any  considerable  errour  in  the  parts  renders  the 
whole  disagreeable  and  lame.  Thus  then,  the 
perfection  of  the  work,  and  the  benefit  arising 
(ix>m  it,  are  both  more  absolute  in  biography  than 
in  history.  All  history  is  only  the  precepts  of  mond 
philosophy  reduced  into  examples.  Moral  philo- 
sophy is  divided  into  two  parts,  ethicks  and  poli- 
ticks; the  first  instructs  us  in  our  private  offices 
of  virtue,  the  second  in  those  which  relate  to  the 
management  of  the  commonwealth.  Both  of  these 
teach  by  argumentation  and  reasoning,  which  rash 
as  it  were  into  the  mind,  and  possess  it  with 
violence ;  but  history  rather  allures  than  forces  us 
to  virtue.  There  is  nothing  of  the  t)aunt«  in 
example ;  but  it  gently  glides  into  us,  is  easy  and 
pleasant  in  its  passage,  and  in  one  word  reduces 
into  practice  our  speculative  notions ;  therefore 
the  more  powerful  the  examples  are,  they  are  the 
more  useful  also ;  and  by  being  more  known,  they 
ore  more  powerful.    Now  unity,  which  is  defined. 
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is  in  its  own  nature  more  apt  to  be  understood 
than  multiplicity^  which  in  some  measure  partici- 
pates of  infinity.     The  reason  is  Aristotle's. 

Biographia^  or  the  histories  of  particular  lives^ 
though  circumscribed  in  the  subject,  is  yet  more 
extensive  in  the  style  than  the  other  two ;  for  it 
not  only  comprehends  them  both,  but  has  some- 
what superadded,  which  neither  of  them  have. 
The  style  of  it  is  various,  according  to  the  occasion. 
There  are  proper  places  in  it  for  the  plainness 
and  nakedness  of  narration,  which  is  ascribed  to 
annals ;  there  is  also  room  reserved  for  the  loftiness 
and  gravity  of  general  history,  when  the  actions 
related  shall  require  that  manner  of  expression. 
But  there  is  withal  a  descent  into  minute  circum- 
stances, and  trivial  passages  of  life,  which  are  na- 
tural to  this  way  of  writing,  and  which  the  dignity  of 
the  other  two  will  not  admit.  There  you  are 
conducted  only  into  the  rooms  of  state,  here  you 
are  led  into  the  private  lodgings  of  the  hero  ;  you 
see  him  in  his  undress,  and  are  made  familiar  with 
his  most  private  actions  and  conversations.  You 
may  behold  a  Scipio  and  a  Laelius  gathering  cockle- 
shells on  the  shore,  Augustus  playing  at  bounding- 
stones  with  boys,  and  Agesilaus  riding  on  a  hobby- 
horse among  his  children.  The  pageantry  of  life 
18  taken  away ;  you  see  the  poor  reasonable  animal 
as  naked  as  ever  Nature  made  him  ;  are  made 
acquainted  with  his  passions  and  his  follies,  and 
find  the  demi-god,  a  man.  Plutarch  himself  has 
rnore  than  once  defended  this  kind  of  relating  little 
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for  we  are  sure  to  be  .the  betterifor  tbw  wander* 
ing.  The  best  quarry  lies  not  alwaya  iu:  the  opda 
field ;  and  who  would  not  be  content  to  follow  « 
good  huntsman  ove^  hedges  and  ditches,  when  lie 
knows  the  game  will  rewasd  bis  pains  ?  But  if 
we  mark  him  more  narrowly, :  Vk:e  may  observt^ 
that  the  great  roasoi^pf  jhis-  frequent  starts  is- the 
variety  of  his  learning  ^  he  knew  so  much,  of  na- 
ture, was  so  vastly  furnished  with  all  the  treasured 
of  the  mind,  that  he  was  uneasy  to  himself^  and 
was  forced,  as  I  may  s^,  to  lay  down  some  at 
every  piassage,  and  to  scatter  his  riches  as  he  went: 
like  another  Alexander  or  Adrian,  he  built  a  cityj 
or  planted  a  colony,  in  every  part  of  his  progress^ 
and  left  behind  him  some  memorial  of  his  greats 
ness.  Sparta,  apd  Thebes,  and  Athens,.and  Romet 
the:  mistress  of  the  world,  he  has  discovered  in 
their  foundations,  their  institutions,  their  growth, 
their  height ;  the  decay  of  the  three  first,  and 
the  alteration  of  the  last.  You  see  those  several 
people  in  their  different .  laws,  and  policies;,  and 
fonns  of  government,  in  their  warriors,  and  sena- 
tors, and  demagogues.  Nor  are  the  ornaments 
of  poetry,  and  the  illustrations  of  similitudes  for- 
gotten by  hioij  in  both:  which  he  instructs,  as 
well  as  pleases ;  ot  rather  pleases, .  that  he  may 
instruct. 

This  last  reflection  leads  mc  naturally  to  say 
somewhat  in  general  of  his  style ;  though  after 
having  justly  praised  him  for  copiousness  pf  learn* 
ii>g,  integrity,  perspicuity,  and  inore  than  all  thisi, 
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(x  a  certain  air  of  goodness' which  appears  through 
all  his  writmgs^'it  were  unreasonable  to  be  critical 
on  bis  elocution.  As  on  a  tree  which  bears  excellent 
fruit,  we  consider  not  the  beauty  of  the  blossom^-*^ 
for  if  they  are  not  pleasant  to  the  eye,  or  delightfld 
to  the  scent,  we  know  at  the  same  time  that  th^ 
are. not  the  prime  intention  of  nature,  but  are 
thrust  out  in  order  to  their  product ;  so  in  Plu- 
tarch^ whose  business  was  not  to  please  the  ear, 
but  to  charm  and  to  instruct  the  mind,  we  may 
easily  forgive   the   cadences   of  words,   and   the 
roughness  of  expression.     Yet,  for  manliness  of 
eloquence,  if  it  abounded  not  in  our  author,  it 
tvas  not  wanting  in  him.     He  neither  studied  the 
sublime  style,  nor  affected   the  flowery.      Thfc 
choice  of  words,  the  numbers  of  periods,  the  turns 
of  sentences,  and  those  other  ornaments  of  speech^ 
lie  neither  sought  nor  shunned  ;  but  the  depth  of 
sense,  the  accuracy  of  judgment,  the  disposition 
of  the  parts  and  contexture  of  the  whole,  in  so 
admirable  and  vast  a  field  of  matter,  and  lastly, 
the  copiousness    and   variety  of  words,    appear 
shining  in  our  author.     It  is,  indeed,  observed  of 
him,   that  he  keeps  not  always  to  the  style  of 
prose,  but  if  a  poetical  word,  which  carries  in  it 
more  of  emphasis  or  signification,  offer  itself  at 
any  time,  he   refuses  it  not  because  Homer  or 
Euripides  have  used  it ;  but  if  this  be  a  fault,  I 
know  not  how  Xcnophon  will  stand  excused.    Yet 
neither  do  I  compare  our  author  with  him,  or 
with  Herodotus,  in  the  sweetness  and  graces  of  bis 
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Style,  nor urithThucydideB  in  the  soiidity  and 
nes6  of  expression ;  for  Herodotus  is  acknowledge 
the  prince  of  the  lonick,  the  other  two  of  the 
Attidc  eloquence.  As  for  Plutarch,  his  style  is 
so  particular,  that  there  is  none  of  the  ancients  to 
ndiom  we  can  properly  resemble  him.  And  the 
reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  for  being  conversant  ia 
so  great  variety  of  authors,  and  collecting  frcxn  all 
of  them  what  he  thought  most  excellent,  out  of 
the  confusion  or  rather  mixture  of  all  their  styks, 
he  formed  his  own,  which  partaking  of  each,  was 
yet  none  of  them,  but  a  compound  of  them  idl ; 
like  the  Corinthian  metal,  which  had  in  it  gcAd, 
and  brass,  and  silver^  and  yet  was  a  species  1^ 
itself.  Add  to  this,  that  in  Plutarch's  time,  and 
long  before  it,  the  purity  of  the  Greek  tongue  was 
corrupted,  and  the  native  splendour  of  it  had  taken 
the  tarnish  of  barbarism,  and  contracted  the  filtk 
and  spots  of  degenerating  ages ;  for  the  fall  cf 
empires  always  draws  after  it  the  language  and 
eloquence  of  the  people :  they  who  labour  under 
misfortunes  or  servitude,  have  little  leisure  to 
cultivate  their  mother  tongue.  To  conclude; 
when  Athens  had  lost  her  sovereignty  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  her  liberty  to  Philip^  neitho*  a 
Thucydides  nor  a  Demosthenes  were  afterwards 
produced  by  her. 

I  have  formerly  acknowledged  many  lapses  of 
our  author,  occasioned  through  his  inadvertency ; 
but  he  is  likewise  taxed  with  faults  which  reflect 
on  his  judgment  in  matters  of  fact,  and  his  can- 
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door  in  the  ccHnpaiisons  of  his  Greeks  and  Ro<- 
OKing;  both  which  are  so  well  vindicated  byMon- 
t^^ei,  that  I  need  but  barely  to  translate  him  i-^^ 
*'  First  then,  he  is  accused  of  want  of  judgment, 
'^  in  reporting  things  incredible ;  for  proof  of 
^^  which  is  alleged  the  story'  he  tells  of  the 
^^  Spartan  boy,  who  suffered  his  bowels  to  be  torn 
^^  out  by  a  young  fox  which  he  had  stolen,  choos* 
*^  ing  rather  to  hide  him  under  his  garment  till 
^^  he  died,  than  to  confess  his  robbery.  In  the 
^  first  place  this  example  is  ill  chosen,  because  it 
**  is  difficult  to  set  a  bound  to  the  force  of  our 
^  internal  Acuities ;  it  is  not  defined  how  far  our 
^  resolution  may  carry  us  to  suffer.  The  force  of 
*'  bodies  may  more  easily  be  determined,  than  that 
^^  of  souls.  Then  of  all  people,  the  Lacedemo- 
**  nians,  by  reason  of  their  rigid  institution,  were 
most  hardened  to  undergo  labours,  and  to  suffer 
pains.  Cicero,  before  our  author*s  time,  though 
then  the  Spartan  virtue  was  degenerated,  yet 
*'  avows  to  have  seen  himself  some  Lacedemonian 
^'  boys,  who,  to  make  trial  of  their  patience,  were 
•^  placed  before  the  altar  of  Diana,  where  they 
endured  scourging  till  they  were  all  over  bloody^ 
and  that  not  only  without  crying,  but  even 
^*  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan :  nay,  and  some  of 
^^  them  so  ambitious  of  this  reputation,  that  they 
willingly  resigned  their  lives  under  the  hands  of 
their  tormentors. — ^The  same  may  be  said  of 
^*  another  story,  which  Plutarch  ^vouches  with  an 
^^  hundred  witnesses :  that  in  the  time  of  sacrifice. 
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^'  a  burning  coal  by  chance  fitlUng  into  the  sleeve 
of  a  Spartan  boy,  who  held  the  censer,  he 
sufiered  his  arm  to  be  scorched  so  long  without 
moving  it,  that  the  scent  of  it  reeked  up  to  the 
'^  noses  of  the  assistants. 

"  For  my  own*  part,  who  have  taken  in  so  vast 
^^  an  idea  of  the  Lacedemonian  magnanimity, 
^^  Flutarch*s  story  is  so  far  from  seeming  incredible 
'^  to  me,  that  I  neither  think'  it  wonderful  nor 
'^  uncommon  ;  for  we  ought  not  to  measure  pos- 
^^  sibilites  or  impossibilities  by  our  own  standard, 
^^  that  is,  by  what  we  ourselves  could  do  or  sufier. 
'^  These,  and  some  other  slight  examples  are  made 
^^.  use  of^  to  lessen  the  opinion  of  Plutarch's  judg- 
^^  ment. — ^But  the  common  exception  against  his 
^^  candour  is,  that  in  his  parallels  of  Greeks  and 
^^  Romans  he  has  done  too  much  honour  to  his 
^^  countrymen,  in  matching  them  with  heroes  with 
"  whom  they  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared; 
'^  For  instances  of  this,  there  are  produced  the 
<^  comparisons  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Aris- 
^<  tides  and  Cato,  Lysander  and  Sylla,  Pelopidas* 
^'  and  Marcellus,  Agesilaus  and  Fompey.  Now 
^^  the  ground  of  this  accusation  is  most  probably 
^^  the  lustre  of  those  Roman  names,  which  strikcar 
<^  on  our  imagination ;  for  what  proportion  of 
^^  glory  is  there  betwixt  a  Roman  G)nsul  or  Fro- 
<^  consul  of  so  great  a  commonwealth,  .and  a 
^^  simple  citizen  of  Athens  i  But  he  who  considers 
^^  the  truth  more  nearly,  and  weighs  not  honours 
'^  with  honours,  but  men  with  mcn^  which  was 
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*  Plutarch's  main,  design^  will  find  in  the  balance 
^*  of  their  mannefSy  their  virtues,  their  endow- 
^  ments  and  abilities,  that  Cicero  and  the  elder 
**  Cato  were  far  from  having  the  over-weight 
^  against  Demosthenes  and  Aristides,  I  might 
"  as  well  complain  against  him  in  behalf  o(  hid 
^^  own  countrymen  ;  for  neither  was  Camillus  'so 
''  6mous  as  Themistocles,  nor  were  Tiberius  and 
''  Caius  Gracchus  comparable  to  Agis  and  C3eo-' 
'^  menes,  in  regard  of  digfrity ;  much  less  was  the 
'^  wisdom  of  Numa  to  be  put  in  balance  against 
**  that  of  Lycurgus,  or  the  modesty  and  tempe- 
*'  ranee  of  Scipio  against  the  solid  philosophy  and 
"  perfect  virtue  of  Epaminondas,  Yet  the  dispa- 
•*  rity  of  victories,  the  reputation,  the  blaze  of 
"  glory,  in  the  two  last,  were  evidently  on  the 
^^  Roman  side.  But  as  I  said  before,  to  compare 
•*  them  this  way  was  the  least  of  Plutarch's  aim  ; 
"  he  openly  declares  against  it ;  for  speaking  of 
**  the  course  of  Pompey*s  fortune,  his  exploits  of 
**  war,  the  greatness  of  the  armies  which  he  com* 
*^  manded,  the  splendour  and  number  of  his  tri- 
"  umphs,  in  his  comparison  betwixt  him  and 
"  Agesilaus, — ^I  believe,  says  he,  that  if  Xenophon 
*'  were  now  alive,  •and  would  indulge  himself  the 
^  liberty  to  write  all  he  could  to  the  advantage 
of  his  hero,  Agesilaus,  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
put  their  acts  in  competition.  In  his  com- 
*^  parison  of  Sylla  and  Lysandcr,  there  is,  says 
"  he,  no  manner  of  equality  either  in  the  number 
*^  of  their  victories,  or  in  the  danger  of  their 
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^^  battles;  for  Lysander  oxdy  gained  two  naval 
''  fights^  kc.  Now  this  ia  6r  ficm  partiaKty  to 
'^  the  Grecians.  He  who  would  convince  him  of 
^^  this  vice,  must  dbew  us  in  iriiat  particular  judg^ 
^  ment  he  has  been  too  fiivouiable  to  his  coun- 
'^  txymen ;  and  make  it  out  in  general^  where  he 
^f  has  fiuled  in  matching  such  a  Gfedc  with  aoch 
^^  a  Roman;  which  must  be  done  by  shewing  how 
^  he  could  have  paired  them  better,  and  naming 
^^  any  other  in  whcxn  the  resemblance  might  have 
^^  been  more  perfect.  But  an  equitable  judge 
«^  who  takes  things  by  the  same  handle  wh^ 
^^  Plutarch  did,  will  find  there  is  no  injury  ofiered 
*^  to  either  party,  though  there  be  some  disparity 
*^  betwixt  the  perscMis ;  fw  he  wdgfas  every  dr- 
^^  cumstance  by  itself,  and  judges  sqiamtely  of  it; 
^'  not  comparing  men  at  a  lump,  nor  endeavouring 
"  to  prove  they  were  alike  in  all  things,  but 
"  allowing  for  disproportion  of  quality  or  fertunci 
'^  shewing  wherein  they  agreed  or  disagreed,  and 
"  wherein  one  was  to  be  preferred  before  the 
"  other/' 

I  thought  I  had  answered  all  that  could  reason- 
ably be  objected  against  our  author's  judgment ; 
but  casually  casting  my  eye  en  the  works  of  a 
French  gentleman/  deservedly  femousfor  wit  and 
criticism,  I  wondered,  amongst  many  conmienda- 

*  Mons.  dc  St.  Evrcmont ;  who,  being  driven  from 
liift  own  countns  had  resided  in  London  from  the  year 
1665. — It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  there  is  more  learn- 
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ti(ms  of  Plutarch^  to  find  this  one  reflection  : — 
^  As  for  his  comparisons^  they  seem  truly  to  me 
^  very  great ;  but  I  think  he  .might  have  carried 
^  them  yet  farther^  and  have  penetrated  more 
^'  deeply  into  human  nature.  There  are  folds 
^^  and  recesses  in  our  minds^  which  have  escaped 
*^  him ;  he  judges  man  too  much  in  gross^  and 
'^  thinks  him  not  so  diflferent  as  he  is  often 
^  from  himself;  the  same  person  being  just,  un- 
'^  just,  merciful,  and  cruel :  which  qualities  seem- 
**  ing  to  belie  each  other  in  him,  he  attributes 
''  their  inconsistencies  to  foreign  causes.  In  fine, 
'^  if  he  had  described  Catiline,  he  would  have 
'*  given  him  to  us,  either  prodigal  or  covetous : 
*^  that  alieni  appetenSy  sui  frofusus^  was  above  his 
**  reach.  He  could  never  have  reconciled  those 
^'  contrarieties  in  the  same  subject,  which  Sallust 
<<  has  so  well  unfolded,  and  which  Montague  so 
^  much  better  understood/' 

This  judgment  could  not  have  proceeded  but 
fifom  a  man  who  has  a  nice  taste  in  authors  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  altogether  just,  it  is  at  least  delicate  ; 
but  I  am  confident,  that  if  he  please  to  consider 
this  following  passage,  taken  out  of  the  Life  of 
SyUa,  he  will  moderate,  if  not  retract  his  censure : 

^'  In  the  rest  of  his  manners  he  was  unequal, 

ing,  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  in  any  one 
of  Plutarch's  Lives,  than  ;n  all  the  works  of  this  gay 
Frenchman,  whose  criticism  on  tliat  most  valuable  writer 
our  author  has  shewn  to  be  wholly  unfounded. 
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^^  irregular^  different  from  himself:  mf/AOEXof  r§t 
^^  lotxiy  xAi  ^i«(p#^of  ir^of  losvlov.  He  took  many 
"  things  by  rapine^  he  gave  more ;  honoured  nf>en 
^^  immoderately,  and  used  them  contumelioudy  ; 
^^  was  submissive  to  those  of  whom  he  stood  in 
^^  need,  insulting  over  those  who  stood  in  need  of 
**  him ;  so  that  it  was  doubtful,  whether  he  were 
*^  more  formed  by  nature  to  arrogance  or  flatteiy, 
'■^  As  to  his  uncertain  way  of  punishing,  he  would 
^^  sometimes  put  men  to  death  on  the  least  occa-* 
*^  sion;  at  other  times  he  would  pardon  the 
^^  greatest  crimes :  so  that  judging  him  in  the 
*^  whole,  you  may  conclude  him  to  have  been 
^  naturally  cruel,  and  prone  to  vengeance,  but 
*^  that  he  could  remit  of  his  severity,  when  his 
^^  interests  required  it." 

Here,  methinks,  our  author  seems  to  have  suf- 
ficiently understood  the  folds  and  doubles  of  Sylla's 
disposition  ;  for  his  character  is  full  of  variety  and 
inconsistencies.  Yet  in  the  conclusion  it  is  to  be 
confessed  that  Plutarch  has  assigned  him  a  bloody 
nature;  the  clemency  was  but  artificial  and  as- 
sumed, the  cruelty  was  inborn :  but  this  cannot 
be  said  of  his  rapine,  and  his  prodigality  ;  for  here 
the  aliens  appetensy  sui  profusus,  is  as  plainly  de- 
scribed, as  if  Plutarch  had  borrowed  the  sense 
from  Sallust ;  and  as  he  was  a  great  collector, 
perhaps  he  did.  Nevertheless  he  judged  rightly 
of  Sylla,  that  naturally  he  was  cruel,  for  that 
quality  was  predominant  in  him ;  and  he  was 
oftener  revengeful  than   he  was  merciful. — ^But 
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this  is  sufEcient  to  vindicate  our  author's  judgment 
from  being  superficial ;  and  I  desire  not  to  press 
the  argument  more  strongly  against  this  gentle- 
man, who  has  honoured  our  country  by  his  long 
residence  amongst  us. 

It  seems  to  me^  I  must  confess,  that  our  author 
has  not  been  more  hardly  treated  by  his  enemiesf^ 
in  his  comparing  other  men^  than  he  has  been  by 
his  fHends,  in  their  comparing  Seneca  with  him. 
And  herein,  even  Montague  himself  is  scarcely  to 
be  defended  ;  for  no  man  more  esteemed  Plutarch, 
no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  his  excel- 
lencies ;  yet  this  notwithstanding,  he  has  done 
too  great  an  honour  to  Seneca,  by  ranking  him 
with  our  philosopher  and  historian ;  him,  I  say, 
who  was  so  much  less  a  philosopher,  and  no 
historian.  It  is  a  reputation  to  Seneca,  that  any 
one  has  offered  at  the  comparison ;  the  worth  of 
his  adversary  makes  his  defeat  advantageous  to 
him ;  and  Plutarch  might  cry  out  with  justice. 

Qui  cum  victus  crit,  mecum  certasseferetur. 

If  I  had  been  to  find  out  a  parallel  for  Plu- 
tarch, I  should  rather  have  pitched  on  Varro,  thQ 
most  learned  of  the  Romans,  if  at  least  his  works 
had  yet  remained ;  or  Pomponius  Atticus,  if  he 
had  written.  But  the  likeness  of  Seneca  is  so 
little,  that  except  the  one's  being  tutor  to  Nero, 
and  the  other  to  Trajan,  both  of  them  strangers 
to  Rome,  yet  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  in 
that  city,  and  both  philosophers,  though  of  several 
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sects ;  (for  Seneca  was  a  Stoick^  Plutarch  a  He^ 
tonician^  at  least  an  Academick^  that  is,  half 
Platonist,  half  Skeptick ;)  besides  some  such  fidnt 
resemblances  as  these,  Seneca  and  Plutarch  seem 
to  have  as  little  relation  to  one  another  as  their 
native  countries;  Spain  and  Greece.  If  we  con- 
sider them  in  their  inclinations  or  humours,  Fla«> 
tarch  was  sociable  and  pleasant,  Seneca  morose 
and  melandioly :  Plutarch  a  lover  of  conversation^ 
and  sober  feasts ;  Seneca  reserved,  uneasy  to  him* 
self  when  alone,  to  others  when  in  company. 
Compare  them  in  their  manners ;  Plutarch  every 
where  appears  candid,  Seneca  often  is  censoriooi» 
Plutarch,  out  of  his  natural  humanity,  is  frequent 
in  commending  what  he  can  ;  Seneca,^  out  of  the 
sourness  of  his  temper,  is  prone  to  satire,  and  still 
searching  for  some  occasion  to  vent  his  galL 
Plutarch  is  pleased  with  an  importunity  of  praising 
virtue  ;  and  Seneca,  to  speak  the  best  of  him,  it 
glad  of  a  pretence  to  reprehend  vice.  Plutarch 
endeavours  to  teach  others,  but  refuses  not  to  be 
taught  himself;  for  he  is  always  doubtful  and 
inquisitive :  Seneca  is  altogether  for  teaching 
others,  but  so  teaches  them,  that  he  imposes  1^ 
opinions,  for  he  was  of  a  sect  too  imperious  and 
dogmatical,  either  to  be  taught  or  contradicted : 
and  yet  Plutarch  writes  like  a  man  of  a  confirmed 
probity,  Seneca  like  one  of  a  weak  and  staggering 
lartue.  Plutarch  seems  to  have  vanquished  vice, 
and  to  have  triumphed  over  it ;  Seneca  seems  only 
to  be  combating  and  resisting,  and  that  too  but  in 
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his  own  defence :  therefore  Plutarch  is  easy  in 
his  diaooniBe,  as  one  who  has  ayercome  the  di6* 
£culty ;  Seneca  is  painful^  as  he  who  still  labours 
under  it.    Plutarch's  virtue  is  humble  and  civi- 
lized; Seneca's   haughty  and  ill*bred:   Plutarch 
allures  you,  Seneca  conunands  you.    One  would 
make  virtue   your  companion,    the  other  your 
tyrant.    The  style  of  Plutarch  is  easy  and  flowing, 
that  of  Seneca  precipitous  and  harsh :  the  first  is 
even,  the  second  bitten.    The  arguments  of  the 
Grecian,  dravim  from  reason,  work  themselves  into 
your  understanding,  and  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  in  your  mind ;  those  of  the  Roman, 
drawn  from  wit,  flash  immediately  on  your  ima^ 
gination,  but  leave  no  durable  effect:   so  this 
tickles  you  by  starts  with  his  arguteness,  that 
pleases  you  for  continuance,  with  his  propriety.---^ 
The  course  of  their  fortunes  seems  sdso  to  have 
partaken  of  thdr  styles ;  for  Plutarch's  was  equal, 
smooth,  and  of  the  same  tenour, — Seneca's  was 
turbid,  unconstant,  and  full  of  revolutions.    The 
life  of  Plutarch  was  unblameable,  as  the  reader 
cannot  but  have  observed ;  and  of  all  his  writings 
there  is  nothing  to  be  noted  as  having  the  least 
tendency  to  vice,  but  only  that  litde  treatise  which 
is  entitled  'B(»r»Mf,  wherein  he  speaks  too  broadly 
of  a  sin  to  which  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  world  are  most  obnoxious ;  but  Seneca  is  said 
to  have  been  more  libertine  than  suited  with  the 
gravity  of  a  philosopher,  or  with  the  austerity  of 
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a  Stoick.  An  ingenious  Frenchman '  esteems,  as 
he  tells  us,  his  person  rather  than  his  works ;  and 
values  him  more  as  the  preceptor  of  Nero,  a 
man  ambitious  of  the  empire,  and  the  gallant  of 
Agrippina,  than  as  a  teacher  of  morality.  For 
my  part,  I  dare  not  push  the  commendation  so 
&r.  His  courage  was  perhaps  praiseworthy,  if  he 
endeavoured  to  deliver  Rome  from  such  a  monster 
of  t3rranny  as  Nero  was  then  beginning  to  appear ; 
his  ambition  too  was  the  more  excusable  if  he 
found  in  himself  an  ability  of  governing  the  worid, 
and  a  desire  of  doing  good  to  human  kind ;  but  as 
to  his  good  fortunes  with  the  Empress,  I  know  not 
what  ^^ue  ought  to  be  set  on  a  wise  man  far 
them :  except  it  be  that  women  generally  liking 
without  judgment,  it  was  a  conquest  for  a  philo- 
sopher, once  in  an  age,  to  get  the  better  of  a  fool. 
However,  methinks  there  is  something  of  awkward 
in  the  adventure :  I  cannot  imagine  without 
laughter,  a  pedant,  and  a  Stoick,  making  love  in 
a  long  gown ;  for  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  civi- 
lities which  are  used  by  the  Cardinals  and  Judges 
in  the  dance  of  The  Rehearsal.  If  Agrip[Mna 
would  needs  be  so  lavish  of  her  favours,  since 
a  sot  grew  nauseous  to  her,  because  he  was  her 
husband,  and  nothing  under  a  wit  could  atone  for 
Claudius,  I  am  half  sorry  that  Fetronius  was  not 

^  This  remark  also  is  made  by  St.  Evremont,  In  a 
short  Essay,  entitled,  **  A  Judgment  upon  Seneca,  PIu« 
tarch,  and  Petronius." 
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Ae  man.  We  could  have  borne  it  better  fit>m 
his .  character,  than  from  one  who  professed  the 
severity  of  virtue,  to  make  a  cuckold  of  his  em- 
peror and  benefactor.  But  let  the  historian  answer 
for  his  own  relation  ;  only,  if  true,  it  is  so  much 
the  worse  that  Seneca,  after  having  abused  his  bed^ 
could  not  let  him  sleep  quiet  in  his  grave.  The 
Apocolo(^thisis,  or  mock  deification  of  Claudius, 
was  too  sharp  and  insulting. on  his  memoiy  ;  and 
Seneca,  though  he  could  preach  forgiveness  to 
others,  did  not  practise  it  himself  in  that  satire. 
Where  vras  the  patience  and  insensibility  of  aStobk, 
in  revenging  his  banbhment  with  a  libel }  Where 
was  the  moridity  of  a  philosofAer,  in  defaming  and 
exposing  of  an  harmless  fool.?  And  where  was 
oonmion  humanity^  in  railing  against  the  dead  i 
But  the  talent  of  his  malice  is  visible  in-  other 
places :  he  censures  Maecenas,  and  I  believe  justly, 
for  the  looseness  of  his  manners,  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  his  life,  and  the  eflenoinacy  of  his  style ; 
but  it  appears  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  so  doing, 
and  that  he  never  forced  his  nature  when  he 
qxike  ill  of  any  man.  For  hb  own  style,  we  see 
what  it  is,  and  if  we  may  be  as  bold  with  him  as 
he  has  been  with  our  old  patron,  we  may  call  it  a 
shattered  eloquence,  not  vigorous,  not  united, 
not  embodied,  but  broken  into  fragments ;  every 
part  by  itself  pompous,  but  the  whole  confused 
and  unharmonious.  His  Latin,  as  Monsieur  St. 
Evremont  has  well  observed,  has  nothing  in  it  of 
the  purity  and  elegance  of  Augustus  his  times ; 
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and  it  is  of  him  and  of  his  imitators  that  Petionius 
said^— ^^^^  vestrd  liceaf  dmssCy  pirn  ommum  ehh- 
fuentiam  perdidistis.  Tie  controvers'ue  senSentiis 
mhrofaibus  pictay  and  the  vanus  senteniiarum  sire- 
fitusy  make  it  evident  that  Seneca  was  taxed  under 
the  person  of  the  old  Rhetorician.  What  quarrel 
be  had  to  the  uncle  and  the  nephew,  I  mean 
Seneca  and  Lucan,  is  not  known  ;  but  Petronius 
plainly  points  them  out,  one  for  a  bad  orator,  the 
other  for  as  bad  a  poet.  His  own  Esaay  of  the 
Civil  War  is  an  open  defiance  of  thc^  Pharsalia  ; 
and  the  first  oration  of  Eumolpus  as  full  an  ar- 
raignment of  Seneca's  false  eloquence*  A^ter  all 
that  has  been  said,  be  is  certainly  to  be  allowed  a 
great  wit,  but  not  a  good  philosopher;  not  fit  to 
be  cdmpared  with  Cioero,  of  whose  reputation  be 
was  emulous,  any  more  than  Lucan  is  with  Virgil. 
Tb  sum  up  all  in  few  words,  consider  a  philosopher 
declaiming  against  riches,  yet  vastly  rich  himself  j 
against  avarice,  yet  putting  out  his  money  at  great 
extortion  here  in  Britain;  against  honours,  yet 
aiming  to  be  Emperor ;  against  pleasure,  yet 
enjoying  Agrippina,  and  in  his  old  age  married  to 
a  beautifiil  young  woman  ;  and  after  this,  let  him 
be  made  a  parallel  to  Plutarch. 

And  now  with  the  usual  vanity  of  Dutch  pre« 
facers,  I  could  load  our  author  with  the  praises 
and  commemorations  of  writers ;  for  both  ancient 
and  modem  have  made  honourable  mention  61 
him  :  but  to  cumber  pages  with  this  kind  of  stuff; 
were  to  raise  a  distrust  in  common  readers  that 
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Hutarch  wants  them.  Rualdus  indeed  has  col- 
lected ample  testimonies  of  them  :  but  I  will  only 
recite  the  names  of  some,  and  refer  you  to  him 
for  the  particular  quotations.  He  reckons  Gel- 
lius,  Eusebius,  Himerius  the  Sophister,  Eunapius, 
Cyrillus  of  Alexandria,  Theodoret,  Agathias,  Pho- 
tius  and  Xiphilin,  patriarchs  of  G)nstantinople, 
Johannes  Sarisberiensis,  the  famous  Petrarch,  Pe- 
trus  Victorius,  and  Justus  Lipsius. 

But  Theodorus  Gaza,  a  man  learned  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  a  great  restorer  of  the  Greek, 
who  lived  above  two  hundred  years  ago,  deserves 
to  have  his  suffrage  set  down  in  words  at  length  ; 
for  the  rest  have  only  commended  Plutarch  more  , 
than  any  single  author,  but  he  has  extolled  him 
above  all  together. 

,  It  is  said,  that  having  this  extravagant  question 
put  to  him  by  a  friend, — that  if  learning  must 
suffer  a  general  shipwreck,  and  he  had  only  bis 
cJboice  left  him  of  preserving  one  author,  who 
riiould  be  the  man  he  would  preserve  ?  he  an- 
swered, Plutarch  ;  and  probably  might  give  this 
reason,  that  in  saving  him,  he  should  secure  the 
best  collection  of  them  all. 

.The  Epigram  of  Agathias  deserves  also  to  be 
rctmembered.  This  author  flourished  about  the  year 
five  hundred,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian ;  the  verses  are  extant  in  the  Anthologia, 
and  with  the  translation  of  them  I  will  conclude 
the  praises  of  our  author  ;  having  first  admonished 
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you,  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  written  on  a 
statue  erected  by  the  Romans  to  his  memory  : 

XtTo  woXvKXntila  ruVet  ri^»^o  Xtfmn) 

*AAXft  Tii  j3ioroi6  voc^dXXnXoit  |3/oy  aAXov 

Cheronean  Plutarch,  to  thy  deathless  pratise 
Does  martial  Rome  this  grateful  statue  raise ; 
Because  both  Greece  and  she  thy  fame  have  shar'd, 
(Their  heroes  written,  and  their  lives  compar'd ;) 
But  thou  thyself  could'st  never  write  thy  own; 
Their  lives  have  parallels,  but  thine  has  none,* 

*  ThefoUozving  Advektisement,  prefixed io  the  Trans^ 
lotion  g/"  Plutarch's  Lives,  under  the  name  and  character 
of  the  bookseller  who  published  them^  (Jacob  Tonson,)  may 
from  internal  evidence  be  safely  attributed  to  our  author: 

••  You  have  here  the  first  volume  of  Plutarch's  LiV£S» 
turned  from  the  Greek  into  English ;  and  give  me  leave 
to  say,  the  first  attempt  of  doing  it  from  the  originals* 
You  may  expect  the  remainder  in  four  more,  one  after 
another,  as  fast  as  they  may  conveniently  be  dispatched 
from  the  press.  It  is  not  my  business,  or  pretence,  to 
judge  of  a  work  of  this  quality ;  neither  do  I  take  upon  me 
to  recommend  it  to  the  world,  any  farther  than  under  the 
office  of  a  fair  and  cafeful  publisher,  and  in  discharge  of 
a  trust  deposited  in  my  hands  for  the  service  of  my 
country,  and  for  a  common  good.  I  am  not  yet  so 
insensible  of  the  authority  and  reputation  of  so  great  a 
name,  as  not  to  consult  the  honour  of  the  author,  together 
with  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the  bookseller,  as  well 
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IS  of  the  reader,  in  this  undertaking.  In  order  to  which 
ends,  I  have  with  all  possible  respect  and  industry  bg- 
fought,  solicited,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  persons 
equal  to  the  enterprize,  and  not  only  criticks  in  the 
tongue,  but  men  of  known  fame  and  abilities  for  style 
and  ornament ;  but  I  shall  rather  refer  you  to  the  learned 
and  ingenious  translators  of  this  first  part,  (whose  names 
you  will  find  in  the  next  page,)  as  a  specimen  of  what  you 
may  promise  yourself  from  the  rest. 

After  this  right  done  to  the  Greek  author,  I  shall  not 
need  to  say  what  profit  and  delight  will  accrue  to  the 
English  reader  from  this  version,  when  he  shall  see  this 
illustrious  piece  in  his  own  mother  tongue,  and  the  very 
spirit  of  the  original  transfused  into  the  traduction ;  and 
in  one  word,  Plutarch's  Worthies  made  yet  more  famous 
by  a  translation  that  gives  a  farther  lustre  even  to  Plutarch 
himself. 

Now  as  to  the  bookseller's  part,  I  mUst  justify  myself 
that  I  have  done  all  that  to  me  belonged ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  have  been  punctually  faithful  to  all  my  commissions 
toward  the  correctness  and  decency  of  the  work ;  and  I 
have  said  to  myself  that  which  I  now  say  to  the  publickt 

h  is  impossible  but  a  book  that  conies  into  the  world 
tmth  so  many  circumstances  of  dignity^  usefulness^  and 
esteem^  musttum  to  account.** 


^ 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  LEAGUE.' 


TO   THE   KING. 

JtlAViNG  received  the  honour  of  your 
Mkjesty*s  commands'  to  translate  the  History  of 
THE  League^  I  have  applied  mjrself  with  my 
utmost  diligence  to  obey  them  ;  first  by  a  thorough 

^  The  History  or  the  League,  written  in  French 
by  the  Jesuit,  Louis  Maimbourg,  was  translated  by  our 
author,  and  published  in  8vo.  in  1684. — ^Dr.  Johnson  has 
said,  that  this  work  was  undertaken  "  wtk  the  hopes  of 
promoting  popery  ;'*  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  The 
translation  was  made  previous,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
Dryden's  conversion  to  popery ;  and  the  object  in  view 
undoubtedly  was,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government, 
and  to  discredit  the  party  who  had  acted  with  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  between  whom  and  the  French  Leaguers 
our  author  in  a  former  work,  published  in  the  preceding 
year,  (Vindication  of  the  Dure  of  Guise,)  had 
endeavoured  to  shew  there  was  a  strong  similitude. 

The  Leaguers  in  France  were  a  party  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  in  1576 
associated,  and  bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  a 
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understanding  of  my  author,  in  which  I  was 
assisted  by  my  former  knowledge  of  the  French 
history  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  those  very 
transactions  which  he  has  so  faithfully  and  judi- 
ciously related ;  then  by  giving  his  thoughts  the 
same  beauty  in  our  language  which  they  had  in 
the  original,  and,  which  I  most  of  ail  endeaieottred, 
the  same  force  and  perspicuity  ;  both  of  which  I 
hope  I  have  performed  with  some  exactness,  and 
without  any  considerable  mistake.  But  of  this 
your  Majesty  is  the  truest  judge,  who  are  so  great 
a  master  of  the  original,  and  who  having  read  this 
piece  when  it  first  was  published,  can  ealily  find 
out  my  failings;  but  to  ,my  comfort,  can  more 
easily  forgive  them. 

I  confess  I  i  could  never  have  laid  l^old  on.  that 
virtue  of  your  royal  clemency  at  a  more  unsea- 
sonable time;  when  your  enemies  have  so  far 
abused  it,  that  pardons  are  grown  dangerous  to 
your  safety,  and  consequently  to  the  welfere  of 
your  loyaj  subjects.     But  frequent  forgiveness  is 

solemn  League  and  Covenant,  to  maintsun  apd  preserve 
the  sole  exercise  of  the  catholick,  apostolick,  and  Roman 
religion,  and  all  their  ancient  rights  and  franchises.  They 
wer/s  joined  by  a  party  of  malecontents,  who  were  called 
the  Politiqttes^  because,  says  Maimbourg,  "  without 
touching  on  religion,  they  pretended  they  took  arms  only 
for  the  publick  good,  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  to  reform  those  grievances  and  disorders 
which  were  at  present  in  the  state :  a  ground  which  has 
always  served  for  a  pretence  of  rebellion.*' 
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their  encouragement ;  they  have  the  sanctuary  in 
their  eye,  before  th^  attempt  the  crime,  and  take 
all  measures  of  security,  either  not  to  need  a  pardob» 
if  tb^  strike  the  blow,  or  to  have  it  granted,  if 
thqr  fail.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  your  Majesty 
is  not  upon  equal  terms  with  them  ;  you  are  still 
fiirgiving,  and  they  still  designing  against  your 
lacked  life  :  your  principle  is  mercy,  theirs  invete- 
rate malice ;  when  one  only  wards^  and  the  other 
•trikes,  the  prospect  is  sad  on  the  defensive  side. 
Hercules,  as  the  poets  tell  us,  had  no  advantage 
on  Anteus  by  his  often  throwing  him  on  the 
ground ;  for  he  laid  him  only  in  his  mother's  lap, 
which  in  efiect  was  but  doubling  his  strength  to 
lenfcw  the  combat.  These  sons  of  earth  are  never 
to  be  trusted  in  their  mother  element ;  they  must 
be  hoisted  into  the  air  and  strangled. 

If  the  experiment  of  clemency  were  new,  if  it 
had  not  been  often  tried  without  effect,  or  rather 
with  eflects  quite  contrary  to  the  intentions  of 
your  goodness,  your  loyal  subjects  are  generous 
enough  to  pity  their  countrymen,  though  offenders; 
bat  when  that  pity  has  been  always  found  to  draw 
into  example  of  greater  mischief, — ^when  they  con- 
tinually behold  both  your  Majesty  and  themselves 
exposed  to  dangers^— the  church,  the  government, 
the  succession^  still  threatened ;  ingratitude  so  far 
finom  being  converted  by  gentle  means,  that  it  is 
turned  at  last  into  the  nature  of  the  damned, 
denrous  of  revenge,  and  hardened  in  impenitence ; 
it  is  time  at  length  for  self-preservation  to  cry 
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out  for  justice,  and  to  lay  by  mildness,  when  it 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Almighty  God  has  hitherto 
miraculously  preserved  you  ;  *  but  who  knows  how 
long  the  miracle  will  continue  ?  His  ordinary 
operations  are  by  second  causes;  and  then  reason 
will  conclude,  that,  to  be  preserved,  we  ought  to 
use  the  lawful  means  of  preservation.  If  on  the 
other  side  it  be  thus  argued, — that  of  many  at- 
tempts one  may  possibly  take  place,  if  preventing 
justice  be  not  employed  against  offenders,  what 
remains,  but  that  we  implore  the  Divine  assistance 
to  avert  that  judgment ;  which  is  no  more  •than 
to  desire  of  God  to  work  another,  and  another,  and 
in  conclusion  a  whole  series  of  miracles.  This,  Sir, 
is  the  general  voice  of  all  true  Englishmen ;  I 
might  call  it  the  loyal  address  of  three  nations, 
infinitely  solicitous  of  your  safety,  which  includes 
their  own  prosperity.  It  is  indeed  an  high  pre- 
sumption for  a  man  so  inconsiderable  as  I  am,  to 
present  it;  but  zeal  and  dutiful  affection  in  an 
afiair  of  this  importance,  will  make  every  good 
subject  a  counsellor.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  test 
of  loyalty ;  and  to  be  either  a  fiiend  or  foe  to  the 
government,  needs  no  other  distinction,  than  to  de- 
clare at  this  time  cither  for  remissness  or  justice.  I 
said  at  this  time,  because  I  look  not  on  the  storm 
as  overblown.  It  is  still  a  gusty  kind  of  weather ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  sickness  in  the  air ;  it  seems 

*  Our  author  here  alludes  to  the  Ryehouse  Plot  of  the 
preceding  year. 
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indeed  to  be  cleared  up  for  some  few  hours^  but 
the  wind  still  blowing  from  the  same  comer ;  and 
Vhen  new  matter  is  gathered  into  a  body^  it  will 
not  fiul  to  bring  it  round,  isind  pour  upon  us^  n, 
•econd  tempest.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  found  a 
ftlse  prophet ;  but  he  was  certainly  inspired,  who 
Vfhen  he  saw  a  little  cloud  arising  from  the  sea, 
and  that  no  bigger  than  a  hand,  gave  immediate 
notice  to  the  King,  that  he  might  mount  the 
chariot,  before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  storm.' 
If  so  much  care  was  taken  of  an  idolatrous  King, 
an  usurper,  a  persecutor,  and  a  tyrant,  how  much 
more  vigilant  ought  we  to  be  in  the  concernments 
of  a  lawful  prince,  a  father  of  his  country,  and  a 
defender  of  the  faith,  who  stands  exposed  by  his 
too  much  mercy  to  the  unwearied  and  endless 
conspiracies  of  parricides  ?  He  was  a  better  prince* 
than  the  former  whom  I  mentioned  out  of  the 
•acred  history,  (and  the  allusion  comes  yet  more 
close,)  who  stopped  his  hand  after  the  third  arrow; 
three  victories  were  indeed  obtained,  but  the  efiect 
of  often  shooting  had  been  the  total  destruction  of 
his  enemies. 

To  come  yet  nearer,  Henry  the  Fourth,  your 
royal  grandfather,  whose  victories,  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  League,  are  the  main  argumefit  of 
this  History,  was  a  prince  most  clement  in  his 

9  This  notice  was  given  by  the  prophet  Elijah  to  Ahab. 
See  1  Kings,  ch.  xviii.  v.  43 — 45.  • 

'  Who  this  prince  was,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
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nature ;  he  forgave  his  rebels^  and  received  them 
all  into  mercy,  and  some  of  them  into  favour ;  but 
it  was  not  till  he  had  fully  vanquished  them ;  they 
were  sensible  of  their  impiety,  diey  submitted,  and 
his  clemency  was  not  extorted  from  him  ;  it  was 
his  free  gift,  and  it  was  seasonably  given.  I  wish 
the  case  were  here  the  same.  I  confess  it  was  not 
much  unlike  it  at  your  Majesty's  happy  Restcmi* 
tion  ;  yet  so  much  of  the  parallel  was  then  want- 
ing, that  the  amnesty  you  gave  produced  not  all 
the  desired  effects.  For  our  sects  are  of  a  more 
obstinate  nature  than  were  those  leaguing  catho- 
licks,  who  were  always  for  a  King :  and  yet  more, 
the  major  part  of  them  would  have  him  of  the 
royal  stem  ;  but  our  associators*  and  sectaries  are 
men  of  commonwealth  principles,  and  though  their 
first  stroke  was  only  aimed  at  the  immediate 
succession,  it  was  most  manifest  that  it  would  not 
there  have  ended,  for  at  the  same  time  they  were 
hewing  at  your  royal  prerogatives ;  so  that  the 
next  successor,  if  there  had  been  any,  must  have 
been  a  precarious  prince,  and  depended  on  them 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.'     But  of  these  and 

^  See  p.  81.  n.  3. 

>  Our  author  here  had  probably  the  following  proceed- 
ings particularly  in  view.  In  1679  the  Commons  had 
voted  the  standing  army  and  the  King's  guards  to  be 
illegal ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  exclude  from  the 
lower  house  all  persons  who  possessed  any  lucrative  of- 
fices. They  also  voted  that  the  Bishops  had  no  right  to 
vote  00  tlfb  question  concerning  the  validity  of  the  pardon 
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nxve  outrageous  proceedings,  your  Majesty  has 
already;  shewn  yourself  justly  sensible  in  your 
I^laration  after  the  dissolution  of  the  last  par-* 
Ikmerity^  which  put  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  en-' 
croachments  of  a  popular  faction.  Since  which 
time  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  so  to  prosper 
your  affairs,  that  without  searching  into  the  secrets 
of  Divine  Providence,  it  is  evident  your  magna* - 
nimity  and. resolution,  next  under  him,  have  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  your  safety  and  our  present 
happiness.  By  weathering  of  which  storm,  may  I 
pivsume  to  say  it  without  flattery,  you  have  per- 
foimed  a  greater  and  more  glorious  work  than  all 
tte  conquests  of  your  neighbours ;  for  it  is  not 
difficult  for  a  great  monarchy,  well  united,  and 
making  use  of  advantages,  to  extend  its  limits  ; 
bat  to  be  pressed  with  wants,  surrounded  with 

granted  by  the  King  to  the  Earl  of  Danby.  They  had 
before  denied  the  right  of  the  King  to  reject  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  Speaker ;  and 
had  contested  his  power  over  the  militia. — To  prevent 
the  Bill  of  Exclusion  from  being  passed  into  a  law, 
CSiarles  proposed  various  limitations  on  a  popish  successor^ 
which  Sir  William  Temple  and  some  others  opposed,  as 
subversive  of  the  constitution. 

^  The  parliament  which  met  at  Oxford,  March  21, 
1680-81,  and  was  dissolved  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 
**  The  King's  Declaration  of  the  causes  that  moved  hira 
to  dissolve  the  two  last  parliaments,"  was  pt^blish^d  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1681  ;  and  was  very  ably  answered  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  '*  A  just  and  modest  Vindication  of 
the  two.  last  Parliaments,*'  &c.  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Somers  and  Sir  William  Jones. 
VOL.  II.  P  P 
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dangers^  jroUr  authority  undermined  in  popuhff 
assemblies^  jbur  sacred  life  attempted  by  a  con« 
spirajcy,  your  .royal  brother  forced  horn  your  anns^' 
in.  one  word,  to  govern  a  kingdom  which 
either  possessed^  or  turned,  into  a  bedlam/ 
yet  in  the  J  midst  of  ruin  to  stand  firm,  undaunted, 
a^id  resolved,  and  at  last  to  break  through  all 
thfose  difficulties,  and  dispel  them^  this  is  indeed 
an  action  "vs^hich  is  worthy  the  grandson  of  Henry 
the^Greati  >l,:.  ■ 

*  DtATipg  all  this  violence  of  your  enemies,  your 
Ms^jesty  has  contended  witk  your  natural  clemency 
tQ.make  some  examples  of  your  justice ;  and  th^ 
themselves  will  acknowledge  that  you  have  not 
urged,  ithcilawijagainst  them,  but  have  been  pressed 
and  lOQinslrained  by  it  to  inflict  punishmenta  in 
your  own  defence,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  watch 
every  opportunity  of  shewing  mercy  when  tl^ere 
was  the  Ipast  probability  of  repentance :  so  that 
they  wiip  have  suffered  may  be  truly  said  to  have. 
fcH'ced  the  sword  of  justicie  out  of  your  hand,  and< 
to  have  done  execution  on  themselves.  But  by 
how  much  the  more  jrou  have  been  willing  to 
spare  tHeim,  by  so  much  has  their  impudence 
increased ;  and  }{  by  this  mildness  they  recover 
from  the  great  fix)st  which  has  almost  blasted  theea 
to  thie  rqots,^  rif.  these  venomous  plants  shoot  out 
agaixv  i"^  ^i^^  be  a  sad  comfort  to  say  they  have 
been  ungratefuly  when  it  is  evident  to  itiaiikind 
that  ingitttitude  is  thfcir  nature.  Thait  sort' of 
pity  whict  iiS'  proper  for  them,  apd  may  be  of  ufc. 
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W^h  cbhVcrsioW,  j^,  to  make  thetfi  setisibte  df 
&eirci^!TOur^  ;•  and-  tftfi'  ybur  Majesty  oiit  of  ydxli 
fktiitAy  inciulgencfe/.aitibngat  dtlief  expferihfi^lits 
fHrtfeh  ycyu  Itave  made/'iS  plfe^d'16  aflbw  thriiii  m 
tted  Wok,  which  ycm  have  c^brHtttinafed  ^o^lie 
iikiisIbtW  for  tbejmblifck  btti^^^^^  that  at  leafeteljl 
ibtK  4^  are  not  Wilfdly  feHftd  may  viei^'inf  it^  is  in 
k  ji;!a9s,  their  owh  defohiiitiiii/'   FW^  wdi 

iSiere  a  plainer  pai'aM  thkn  of  tW  kfdiibles  of 
Frtiribe  and  of  Greit  Britain ;  of  theh*  leagues, 
c&^tdiints,  associiatiohy;  dhd  6tirs ;  6f  thtxt  Cali- 
vitiis^'  ^nd  our  Presbyterian^  ;  they  a^^  all  af  the 
ifthc  family,  ahd  Titjarti's  farttrtis  tabid*  of  the 
iBilfetf-pJece,  with  the  [Htittires  of  Venetian  iSeriatora 
fifeih'great-graiTrff^her  to  gr^t-grands^  shews 
ittitniore  the  re^mbfance  of  a  race  tha:n  this :  folr 
as  atttfti,  so  hrfricJ,the  features  are  alike  in  ^11 ;  there 
is  nothing  but  the  age  that  makes  the  difference ; 
otherwise  the  old  man  of  an  hundred,  and  the 
babe  in  swadling-clouts,  that  is  to  say„  1584,  and 
1684',  hive  but  a  cinmry  and  a  S64  betwixt  them 
to  be  the  same.  BuH  i  have  presumed  too  much 
upon  your  Majesty's  time  already,  and  this  is  not 
the'pkee  to  shew  that  resemblance,  which  is  but 
too  manifest  in  the  whole  history.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  your  Majesty  has  allowed  our  rebels  a 

♦  A  tabU  (tableau,  Fr.)  in  old  language,  signified — a 
picture,  or  painted  board.  The  picture  of  Titian  here 
alluded  to  is,  I  believe,  that  of  the  Cornaro  family,  now 
in  Northumberland- House. — Pictures,  in  the  next  line,  is 
inelegantly  used  ior  portraits. 
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greater  favour  than  the  law ;  you  have  givea  them 
the  benefit  of  clergy :  if  they  can  but  read^  and 
will  be  honest  enough  to  apply  it,  they  may  be 
saved.  GrOD  Aimighty  give  an  answerable  sue-* 
cess  to  this,  your  royal  act  of  grace !  may  they  all 
repent,  and  be  united  as  the  body  to  their  head ! 
May  that  treasury  of  mercy  which  is  within  your 
royal  breast,  have  leave  to  be  poured  forth  upon 
them,  when  they  put  themselves  in  a  condition  of 
receiving  it !'  And  in  the  mean  time,  permit  me 
to  implore  it  humbly  for  myself;  and  let  my  pre- 
sumption in  this  bold  address  be  forgiven  to  the 
zeal  which  I  have  to  your  service,  and  to  the 
publick  good.  To  conclude,  may  you  never  have 
a  worse-meaning  offender  at  your  feet,  than  him 
who,  besides  his  duty  and  his  natural  inclinations, 
has  all  manner  of  obligations  to  be  perpetually. 

Sir, 
/  Your  Majesty's  most  humble. 

Most  obedient,  and  most  faithful 

Subject,  and  Servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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JL  HAT  government,  generally  considered,  is 
of  divine  authority,  will  admit  of  no  dispute ;  for 
whoever  will  seriously  consider,  that  no  man  has 
naturally  a  right  over  his  own  life,  so  as  to  murder 
himself,  will  find  by  consequence,  that  he  has  no 
right  to  take  away  another's  life;  and  that  no 
pact  betwixt  man  and  man,  or  of  corporations  and 
individuals,  or  of  sovereigns  and  subjects,  can 
entitle  them  to  this  right ;  so  that  no  offender  can 
lawfully,  and  without  sin,  be  punished,  unless  that 
power  be  derived  from  God.  It  is  he  who  has 
commissioned  magistrates,  and  authorized  them 
to  prevent  future  crimes  by  punishing  offenders, 
and  to  redress  the  injured  by  distributive  justice. 
Subjects  therefore  are  accountable  to  superiours, 
and  the  superiour  to  Him  alone ;  for  the  sovereign 
being  once  invested  with  lawfU  authority,  the 
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subject  has  irrevocably  given  up  his  power,  and 
the  dependance  of  a  monarch  is  alone  on  God. 
A  King,  at  his  coronation,  swears  to  govern  his 
subjects  by  the  Is^vs  of  the  land,  and  to  maintain 
the  several  orders  of  men  under  him  in  their  lawful 
privileges,  and  those  ordere  swear  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  him  ;  but;  with  this  distinction,  that  the 
failure  of  the  people  is  punishable  by  the  King, 
that  of  the  King  is  only  punishable  by  the  King 
op  Kings.  ^     The  people  then  are  not  judges  of 
good  or  ill  administration  ih  their  Kin^;  for  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  sovereignty  that 
they  should  be  so.     And  if  at  some  times  they 
suffer  through  the  irregularities  of  a  bad  prince, 
they  enjoy  more  pfteq  the  benefits  and  advantages 
pf  a  good  ope,  ^  God   in  his  Providence  ^all 
dispose,  ^ither  for  their  blessing  or  their  puni^n>^it* 
f'hc  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  subjec- 
^pn  aafe  suppp^  to  have  been  fi^st  considered; 
9nd  uppn  this  balance  they  have  given  up  their 
ppwQr  without  a  capacity  of  resumption  ;  so  that  it 
i^  in  vain  for  a  con^monwealth  party  to  pleads  (llSit 
men,  for  exarnple,  pow  in  being,  cannot  bind  their 
posterity,  or  give  up  their  ppwer }  for  if  subjects 
can  swear  only  for  themselves, ;  wh^  the  &ther 
dies  the  sv^bjection  ends,  and  the  spq  who  has  not 

5  Our  author,  in  the  courtly  doctrii^e  here  st^tedt  was  but 
too  much  countenanced  by  the  clergy,  many  of  whom  en- 
forced  from  tjie  pulpit  the  slavish  tenet  of  passive  obedi- 
ence and  non-tesislance,  grounded  oh  the  exploded  notion 
6f  the  divine  right^ of  Rihg^.'        '^^ 
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sworn  can  be  no  traitor  or  offender,  either  to  the 
King  or  to  the  laws  :  and  at  this  rate  a  longwlived 
prince  may  outlive  his  sovereignty,  and  be  no 
longer  lawfully  a  King.  But  in  the  mean  time,  it 
is  evident  that  the  son  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  and  government,  which  is  an  implicit  ac- 
knowledgment of  subjection. 

It  is  endless  to  run  through  all  the  extrava- 
gancies of  these  men,  and  it  is  enough  for  us  that 
we  are  settled  under  a  lawful  government  of  a 
most  gracious  prince ;  that  our  monarchy  is  here- 
ditary ;  that  it  is  naturally  poized  by  our  municipal 
laws,  with  equal  benefit  of  prince  and  people ; 
that  he  governs  as  he  has  promised,  by  explicit 
laws ;  and  what  the  laws  are  silent  in,  I  think  I 
may  conclude  to  be  part  of  his  prerogative ;  for 
what  the  King  has  not  granted  away  is  inherent  in 
him. 

The  point  of  succession  has  sufficiently  been 
discussed,  both  as  to  the  right  of  it,  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  people.  One  main  argument  of  the 
other  side  is, — how  often  has  it  been  removed  from 
the  right  line  !  as  in  the  case  of  King  Stephen, 
axxl  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  his  descendants  of* 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  Biit  it  is  easy  to  answer 
them, — that  matter  of  fact,  and  matter  of  right, 
are  different  considerations.  Both  those  Kings 
were  but  usurpers  in  effect ;  and  the  Providence 
of  God  restored  the  posterities  of  those  who  were 
dispossessed.  By  the  same  argument  they  might 
as  well  justify  the  rebellion  and  murder  of  the  late 


-> 
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King;  for  there' was  not  only  a  prince  inhumanly 
put  to  death,  but  a  government  overturned  ;  and 
first  an  arbitrary  commonwealth,  then  two  usurpers 
set  up  against  the  lawful  sovereign ;  but  to  our 
happiness  the  same  Providence  has  miraculously 
restored  the  right  heir,  and,  to  their  confusion,  as 
miraculously  preserved  him.  In  this  present  His- 
tory, to  go  no  further,  we  see  Henry  the  Third, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Sorbonne,  devested,  what  in 
them  lay,  of  his  imperial  rights ;  a  parliament  of 
Paris,  such  another  as  our  first  long  parliament, 
confirming  their  decree ;  a  Pope  authorizing  all 
this  by  his  excommunication ;  and  an  Holy  League 
and  Covenant  prosecuting  this  deposition  by  arms: 
yet  an  untimely  death  only  hindered  him  from  re- 
seating himself  in  glory  on  the  throne,  after  he 
was  in  manifest  possession  of  the  victory^  We  see 
also  the  same  Sorbonists,  the  same  Pope,  parlia- 
ment, and  league,  with  greater  force  opposing  the 
undoubted  right  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  and 
we  see  him,  in  the  end,  surmounting  all  these 
difficulties,  and  triumphing  over  all  these  dangers : 
GrOD  Almighty  taking  care  of  his  own  anointed, 
^  and  the  true  succession  ;  neither  the  papist  nor 
presbyterian  association  prevailing  at  the  last  in 
their  attempts,  but  both  baffied  and  ruined,  and 
the  whole  rebellion  ended  either  in  the  submission 
or  destruction  of  the  conspirators. 

It  is  true,  as  my  author  has  observed  in  the 
beginning  of  his  History,  that  before  the  Catholick 
League,  or  Holy  Union,  which  is  the  subject  of 
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this  book^  there  was  a  league  or  combination  of 
Huguenots  against  the  government  of  France, 
which  produced  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise ;  and 
the  Calvinist  preachers  (as  Mezeray,  a  most  im- 
partial historian,  informs  us,)  gave  their  opinion, 
that  they  might  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
and  make  way  for  a  free  access  to  the  King,  to 
present  their  remonstrances ;  but  it  was  ordered  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  should  seize  on  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his  brother, 
who  were  then  chief  ministers,  that  they  might 
be  brought  to  trial  by  process  before  the  States  : 
but  he  adds  immediately,  who  could  answer  for 
them  that  the  prisoners  should  not  have  been 
killed  out  of  hand,  and  that  they  would  not  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Queen-mother^s 
person,  and  of  the  young  King's,  which  was  laid 
afterwards  to  their  charge  ?  The  concealed  heads  of 
this  conspiracy  were  Lewis,  Prince  of  Condd,  and 
the  famous  Admiral  de  Coligny ;  who  being  discon- 
tented at  court  because  their  enemies,  the  Guises, 
had  the  management  of  affairs  under  the  Queen- 
regent,  to  their  exclusion,  and  being  before  turned 
Calvinists,  made  use  of  that  rebellious  sect,  and 
the  pretence  of  religion,  to  cover  their  ambition 
and  revenge.  The  same  Mezeray  tells  us  in  one 
of  the  next  pages,  that  the  name  of  Huguenots,  or 
Fidnos,  (from  whence  it  was  corrupted,)  signifies 
league  or  association,  in  the  Swiss  knguage ;  and 
was  brought,  together  with  the  sect,  from  Geneva 
into  France.    But  from  whencesoever  they  had 
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their  nante^  it  is  most  certain  that  pestilent  race 
of  people  cannot,  by  their  principles,  be  good 
subjects;  for  whatever  enforced  obedience  they 
pay  to  authority,  they  believe  their  class  above  the 
King ;  and  how  they  would  order  him,  if  they  had 
him  in  their  power,  our  most  gracious  sovereign 
has  sufficiently  experienced,  when  he  was  in  Scot- 
land*^ As  for  their  boast,  that  they  brought  him 
him  in,*  it  is  much  as  true  as  that  of  the  Calvinists, 
who  pretend,  as  my  author  tells  you  in  his  preface^ 
that  they  seated  his  grandfather,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
upon  the  throne ;  for  both  French  and  English 
presbyterians  were  fundamentally  and  practically 
rebels ;  ajod  the  French  have  this  advantage  over 
ours,  that  they  came  into  the  aid  of  Henry  the 
Third  at  his  greatest  need,  or  rather  were  brought 
over  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  their  declared  head, 
on  a  prospect  of  great  advantage  to  their  religion  ; 
whereas  ours  never  inclined  to  the  King*s  restora- 
tion, till  themselves  had  been  trodden  under  foot 

^  Before  Charles  was  permitted  to  land  in  Scotland,  in 
l6jp,  he  was  obliged  to  sign  the  Covenant.  The  other 
indignities  which  were  inflicted  on  him  at  that  period  by 
the  Scotch  Covenanters,  ar^  enumerated  by  Hume,  vol. 
vii.  p.  191.  *,*  Having  exalted  the  altar  above  the  throne, 
and  brought  royalty  under  their  feet,  the  Clergy  (says  that 
historian)  were  resolved  to  trample  on  it  and  vilify  it,  by 
every  instance  of  contumely  which  their  present  influ- 
ence could  enable  them  to  impose  upon  their  unhappy 
prin<:e.*' 
<  *  i.t^' restored  him  to  his  throne  in  1660. 
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by  the  independent  party^  and  till  the  voice  of 
ti^e  nations  called  aloud  for  him  ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  they  had  no  possibility  of  keeping  him  any 
^ger  out  of  England.  But  the  beginning  of 
le^gues^  unipns,  and  associations,  by  those  who 
c^led.  themselves  Gqp's  People,  for  Reformation 
9^  Religious  Worship,  and  for  the  redress  of  pre- 
t^d^d  grievances  iq  the  stat€[,  is  of  a,  higher  rise, 
im^.is  justly  to  be  dated  from  Luther's  time  ;  and 
|J)9  private  spirit,  or  the  gift  of  interpreting  scrips 
tflfps  by  private  persons,  without  learning,  w^s 
oertainly  the!briginal  cause  qf  such  cabals  in  the 
I5eformed*xihurches :  so  dangerous  an  instrument 
qf  rebdlibh  is  the  holy  scripture  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  and  bigoted  men. 
. ,  The  anabaptists  pf  Germany  led  up  the  dance, 
who  had  always  in  their  mouths  faith,  charity,  tho 
fe^r  of  Goii,  and  mortifications  of  the  6esh* 
P^rftyers,  fastings,  meditations,  contempt  of  riches 
and  honours,  were  their  first  specious  practices ; 
^m  thence  they  grew  up  by  little  and  little  to  a 
separation  from  other  men,  who,  according  to  their 
p^risaical  account,  wefe  less  holy,  tt^sut  thf^mselves; 
and  decency,  .civility,  neatness,  of  attire,  -good  fiir- 
mture  and  order  in  their  houses,  were  the  brands 
of  carnal-minded  men.  They  then  proceeded  to 
oickname  the  days  of  the  weeks ;  and  Sunday, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  j8cc«  ad  heathen  names,  must 
be  rejected  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  days, 
distinguishing  only  by  their  numbers.  Thus  they 
began  to  play,  as  it  were,  at  cross-purposes  with 
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mankind ;  and  to  do  every  thing  by  contraritii^ 
that  they  might  be  esteemed  more  godly  ^  and 
more  illuminated.  It  had  been  a  wonder^  coil*- 
sidering  their  fanciful  perfections,  if  they  had 
stopped  here.  They  were  now  knowing  and  pore 
enough  to  extend  their  privrte  reformation  to  the 
church  and  state,  for  GrOD*s  people  love  always  tb 
be  dealing  as  well  in  temporals  as  spirituals ;  <:ir 
rather,  they  love  to  be  fingering  spirituals,  in  onUsr 
to  their  grasping  temporals.  Therefore,  they  had 
the  impudence  to  pretend  to  ins[nration  in  the 
exposition  of  scriptures ;  a  trick  which  since  that 
time  has  been  familiarly  used  by  every  l^t  in  its 
turn,  to  advance  their  interests.  Not  content  with 
this,  they  assumed  to  themselves  a  more  particular 
ititimacy  with  6od*s  holy  spirit ;  as  if  it  guided 
them,  even  beyond  the  power  of  the  scriptures,  to 
know  more  of  him  than  was  therein  taught ;  for 
now  the  Bible  began  to  be  a  dead  letter  of  itself  i 
and  no  virtue  was  attributed  to  the  reading  of  it^ 
but  all  to  the  inward  man,  the  call  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  ingrafting  of  the  word,  opening 
their  understanding  to  hidden  mysteries  by  fiutlu 
And  here  the  mountebank  way  of  canting  words 
came  first  in  use ;  as  if  there  were  something  more 
in  religion  than  could  be  expressed  in  intelligible 
terms,  or  nonsense  were  the  way  to  heaven.  This 
of  necessity  must  breed  divisions  amongst  them ; 

^  If  for  godfyt  we  read  ungadfyt  we  have  here  an  exact 
description  of  the  present  impious  R^icides  of  France* 
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Inr  eveiy  niali'3  inspiration  toeing  particular  tp, 
h/mseV,  must  cla^h  with  another's^  who  set  up  for 
the  same  qualification^  the  Holy  Ghost  being  in- 
^lible  in  all  alike^  though:  he  spoke  contradictiojia 
m  several  mouths.  But  they  had  a  way  of  licking 
one  another  whole :  mistakes  were  to  be  forgiven 
tjO.weak  brethren  ;  the  failing  was  excused  for  the 
eight  intention ;  he  who  was  more  illuminated 
would  allow  some  light  to  be  in  the  less^  and 
degrees  were  made  in  contradictory  propositions. 
Bat  godfiithers  and  godmothers^  by  common  con- 
seot^  were  already  set  aside,  together  with  the 
observation  of  festivals,  which  they  said  were  of 
aatichristian  institution.  They  began  at  last  to 
preach  openly  that  they  had  no  other  King  but 
Christ ;  and  by  consequence,  earthly  magistrates 
were  out  of  doors.  All  the  gracious  promises  in 
iC^pture  they  applied  to  themselves,  as  God's 
chosen,  and  all  the  judgments  were  the  portion  of 
their  enemies. 

These  impieties  were  at  first  unregarded,  and 
aflerwards  tolerated  by  their  sovereigns  ;  and  Lu-* 
ther  himself  made  request  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
to  deal  favourably  with  them,  as  honest-meaning 
men,  who  were  misled.  But  in  the  end,  when 
by  these  specious  pretences  they  had  gathered 
strength,  they  who  had  before  concluded  that 
Christ  was  the  only  King  on  earth,  and.  at  the 
same  time  assumed  to  themselves  that  Christ  was 
theirs,  inferred  by  good  consequence,  that  they 
were  to  maintain  their  King  i  and  not  only  so. 


hAOilh'^ijptgsit^  ihsLt  belief  ill  bith^H;  fl^Whrt 
@k^D  SVilJs,  man  most  obey  :  a«id  fo^  ib^t  ie^AMt 
the3r4M\tdred  into  a  league  of  fisik^dJAtioii  ssmmgk 
d^i^l«s,  to  deliver  their  hr0d&a^'<3fE^^ 
^€0  sei^e  C^aan^  a^  tlO'  turn  thiei'iddaters  Cfm  id 
fOs^sion.  Thus  you  see  by > what  degrees  "Of 
^ht^p  they  grew  up  ihto  rebellion,  under  tbe»^ 
successive  heirifl,  Mvincer,  Phifer,  John  of  Leydcriy 
^rtd  Knipperdolling ;  where,  what  vidlewees^  iitf*. 
pietieig,  and  gacrileg^  they  commi¥ted>  those  Wb^ 
are  nbt  satisfied  may  read  id  Sleid^j  1%8 
^rieral  tradition  is,  that  after  they  had  been  !Stt^ 
^ged  in  Munster,  and  were  forced  by  assauliv 
tlieir  ringleaders  being  punished,  and^  tke|y^  ^8^ 
^ersedj  two  ships'' lading  of  these  preciiTUs  sattilS 
was  disembogued  ih  Scdtland,  wheiie  4hey  sfet  lip 
^gain,  and  broached  anew  their  •pertiicious'  prini6i«>' 
pies.  If  this  be  true,  i^  may  ^^isity'  jiirceive  ^ 
whAt  a  noble  stock  Prfcisbytery  wa^  grafted.  Frd!^ 
Scotland  they  had  a  blessed  passage  intO-EkiglaMd^ 
or  at  least  arriving  here  from  othtt' parts,  ttey 
soon  came  to  a  considerable  increase:  Calvin ^  l^ 
do  hiflfi  right,  writ  to  King  Edward  th^  Sixth  a 
sharp  letter  against  these  people ;  bti*  our  pireaby*- 
terians,r  after  him,  have  been  content  to  makeuMF 
of  them  4n  the  late  civil  wars,  where  they  and  att 
the  rest  of  the  sectaries  were  joined  in  the  gObS 
old  cause  of  rebellion  against  his  late  majesty  i 
thou^  they  could  not  agree  about  dividing^  tKef 
^ife,  when  they  had  obtained  the  v^ictory.  :  And 
it  is  impoi^ble  they^ver  should ;  forifll  daimaig 
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tiPthe  sprit,  no^  party  tsrill  suffer  MdfthmAxo  h6 
ii{>pennodt/  rior  indeed  will  they  tolftfftte  'each' 
otfier  5  bdcmise  the  feciiptiiresj  interpreted  by*' ieadh 
t»theirb>^ti' purpose,  is^' always  the  besit>wedpoW 
ki  the  strongest  hand.  Observe  thetn  ill « irfCng- 
mi<l  Pix)vidence  is  stiH  -the  prevailing  argiinifettt  i 
they  who  happen  to  be  in  power  will*  ever  urge  it 
gainst  those  who  are  und^rmost^  as  they  wbd  are 
depressed  will  never  fail  to  c^l  it  persecution'. 
They^kre  never  united  but  in  adversity ;  for  cold 
pLfhers  together  bodies  of  contrary  natures,  and' 
itmtnth  divides  them. 

'  How  presbytery  was  transplanted  into  England^' 
t  have  formerly  related  out  of  good  authors.  •  Thel 
persecution  arising  in  Queen  Mary^s  reign  forced 
many  protestants  out  of  their  native  country  into 
foreign  parts,  where  Calvinism  having  already  tkken* 
root,  (as  at  Francfort,  Strasburg,  and  Greneva,) 
those  exiles  grew  tainted  with  that  new  discipline ; 
ami  returning  in  the  beginning  of  Queen^  Elt^^ 
beth's  reign,  spread  rfie  contagion  of  it  both 
amongst  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  nation. 

Any  man  who  will  look  into  the  tenets  of  the 
first  sectaries,  will  find  these  to  be  mor^  or  less 
embued  with  them.  Here  they  were  supported 
underhand  by  great  men  for  private  irttcrests. 
What  trouble  they  gave  that  Queen,  and  hdw  she 
curbed  them,  is  notoriously  known  to  all  who  are 
Qonversant  in  the  histories  of  those  times.     How 

*  See  the  Preface  to  Religio  Laici,  p.  323. 
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King  Jwmtswss  plagued  with  them,  is  known  as 
well  to  any  man  who  has  read  the  reverend  and 
sincere  Spotswood ;  and  how  they  were  h^Sifid  by 
the  church  of  England^  in  a  disputation  which  he 
allowed  itheqi  at  Hampton-Court,^  even  to  the 
conversion  of  Dr.  Sparks,  who  was  one  of  the 
two  disputants  of  their  party,  and  afterwards  writ 
against  them,  any  one  who  pleases  may  be  satis- 
fied. 

The  .agreement  of  their  principle  with  the 
fiercest  Jesuits  is  as  easy  to  be  demonstrated^  and 
has  already  been  done  by  several  haxkis,  !•  will 
only  mention  some  few  of  them,  to  show  how  well 
prepared  they  came  to .  that  solemn  Covenant  of 
theirs,  which  they  borrowed  first  from  the  Hdly 
League  of  France ;  and  have  lately  copied  out 
again  in  their  intended.  Ajssociation  against  his 
present  majesty.  j 

Bellarmine,  as  the  author  of  this  History  has 
told  you,  was  himself  a  preacher  for  the  League  in 
Paris,  during  the  rebellion  there,  in  the  reign  of" 
King  Henry  the  Fourth.     Some  of  his  principles 
are  these  following : 

*^  In  the  kingdoms  of  men,  the  power  of  the 
King  is  from  the  people,  because  the  pec^le  make 
the  King."  Observing  that  he  says,  "  in  the  king* 
doms  of  men,"  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  restrains 
this  principle  to  the  subordination  of  the  Pope ;  for 
his  holiness^  in  that  rebellion,  as  you  have  read^ 

•  In  the  year  1604. 


i 
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iri»  declared  Protector  of  the  League ;  so  that  the 
Pope  first  excommunicates^  (which  is  the  outlawry 
of  the  church,)  and  by  virtue  of  this  excommuni- 
cation, the  people  are  left  to  their  own  natural 
liberty,  and  may  without  farther  process  from 
Komt  depose  him. 

Accordingly,  you  see  it  practised  in  the  same 
Distance.  Pope  Sixtus  first  thunderstruck  King 
Henry  the  Third,  and  the  King  of  Navarre ;  then 
thcSorbonne  make  decrees,  that  they  have  sue- 
XMvely  forfeited  the  crown ;  the  Parliament  ve* 
nSa  these  decrees,  and  the  Pope  is  petitioned  to 
DOofirm  the  sense  of  the  nation ;  that  is^  of  the 
rafaeb. 

But  I  have  related  this  too  favourably  for  Bel- 
lamiine ;  for  we  hear  him  in  another  place  posi- 
dvely  afl!irming  it  as  matter  of  faith,  ^^  If  any 
Qiristian  prince  shall  depart  fiom  the  catholick 
id^gicm,  and  shall  withdraw  others  fix)m  it,  he 
flnbediately  forfeits  all  power  and  dignity,  even 
leKHre  the  Pope  has  pronounced  sentence  on  him ; 
md  his  subjects,  in  case  they  have  power  to  do  it, 
nay  and  ought  to  cast  out  such  an  heretick  from 
liii  sovereignty  over  Christians/' 

Now,  consonant  to  this  is  Buchanan*s  principle, 
— <*  that  the  people  may  confer  the  government 
MI  tt^om  they  please  ;'*  and  the  maxim  of  Knox, 
^  that  if  princes  be  tyrants  against  God  and  his 
rath,  their  subjects  are  released  from  their  oath 
)f  obedience;'*  and  Goodman's,  ^^  that  when 
nagistrates  cease  to  do  their  duties,  God  gives  the 

YOXf,  II.  o  Q 
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sword  into  the  peopIe*8  hands :  evil  princes  ought 
to  be  deposed  by  inferior  magistrates ;  and  a 
private  man^  having  an  inward  call,  may  kill  a 
tyrant.^' 

It  is  the  work  of  a  scavenger  to  rake  together 
and  carry  off  all  these  dunghills ;  they  are  easy  to 
be  found  at  the  doors  of  all  our  sects,  and  all  our 
atheistical  commonwealths-men.    And  beades^  it 
is  a  needless  labour ;  they  are  so  &r  fnxn  disowning^ 
such  positions,  that  thfey  glory  in  them,  and  wear* 
them  like  marks  of  honour,  as  an  Indian  does  a^ 
ring  in  his  nose,  or  a  Soldanian  a  belt  of  garbage^ 
In  the  mean  time,  I  appeal  to  any  impartial  man^ 
whether  men  of  such  principles  can  reasonably 
expect  any  favour  fix>m  the  government  in  whiclft 
they  live,  and  which,  viper-like,  they  would  de- 
vour. 

What  I  have  remarked  of  them  is  no  more  than 
necessary,  to  shew  how  aptly  their  principles  are 
suited  to  their  practices.  The  History  itself  has 
sufficiently  discovered  to  the  unbiassed  reader^  that 
both  the  last  rebellion  and  this  present  conspiracji 
(which  is  the  mystery  of  iniquity  still  working  in 
the  three  nations,)  were  originally  founded  on  the 
French  League ;  that  was  their  model,  according  to 
which  they  built  their  Babel.  You  have  seen  how 
warily  the  first  Association  in  Picardy  was  worded ; 
nothing  was  to  be  attempted  but  for  the  King*ft 
service,  and  an  acknowledgment  was  fomully 
made,  that  both  the  right  and  jjower  of  the  go- 
vernment was  in  him ;  but  it  was  pretended,  that 
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hy.cdHiiikin  of  the  true  protbdtilht  l^bel^^  thfe  cmwh 
iUik  not  any  loii^  in  bdnditibh  either  of  nunn* 
tidftin^  itedf^  or  i:hrotectihg  thtih  ;  tod  tliat  theire- 
fcuffe,  in  tfie  name  of  God,  and  by  the  pcfwer  of 
die  Holy  QhWt,  they  joined  tdgtlthfer  in  their  own 
jtefence,  and  that  of  theif*  relish.    Bat  all  this 
while,  though  they  wohld  deem  to  kct  by  the 
King^s  authority,  and  under  hiin,  Ae  (knhbhiation 
was  kept  as  secret  as  pos8H)ly  they  cdiild,  Ahd  even 
without  the  paitidpation  of  the  sovereign ;  a  sure 
flg;n  that  they  intended  him  no  g6bd  at  the  bot- 
tom.    Nay,  they  had  an  evasion  ready  too  against 
his  authority;  for  it  is  pl^in  they  join^  HunKieres, 
the  governor  of  the  province,  in  commission  with 
him,  and  only  named  the  King  for  shew ;  but 
engaged  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  hb  lieu- 
tenant to  be  obedient  to  all  his  commands,  levjring 
teen  and  money  without  the  King's  knowledge,  or 
any  law  but  what  they  made  amongst  themselves. 
80  that  in  effect,  the  rebellion  and  combination 
of  the  Huguenots  was  only  a  leading  card,  and  an 
example  to  the  papists  to  rebel  on  their  side  ;  and 
there  was  only  this  difference  in  the  cause ;  that 
the  Calvinists  set  up  for  their  reformation,  by  the 
saperiour  power  of  religion,  and  inherent  right  of 
the  people  against  the  King  and  Pope ;  the  papists 
pretended  the  same  popular  right  for  their  rebellion 
against  the  King,  and  for  the  same  end  of  re- 
formation, only  they  &ced  it  with  church  and 
Pope. 

sectaries  and  long  parliament  of  l64l  had 
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certainly  these  French  .  precedents  in  their  ejpe. 
They  copied  their  methods  of  rebellion^  at  fint 
with  great  professions  of  duty  and  affection  to  tbe 
King :  all  they  did  was  in  order  to  make  Um 
glorious ;  all  that  was  done  against  him  was  piCK 
tended  to  be  under  his  authority,  and  in  his  naiQe  f 
and  even  the  war  they  raised  was  pretended*. fiv 
the  King  and  parliament  But  those  proceeding! 
are  so  notoriously  known,  and  have  employed  ao 
many  pens,  that  it  would  be  a  nauseous  work  ht 
me  to  dwell  on  them.  To  draw  the  likeness  of 
the  French  transactions  and  ours,  were  in  efiect 
to  transcribe  the  History  I  have  translated.  Evety 
page  is  full  of  it.  Every  man  has  seen  the  parallel 
of  tbe  Holy  League  and  our  Covenant;  and 
cannot  but  observe,  that  besides  the  names  of  .the 
countries,  France  and  England,  and  the  names  of 
religions,  protestant  and  papist,  there  is  scarcely  tjO 
be  found  the  least  difference  in  the  project  of  the 
whole,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  articles.  la 
the  mean  time  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  oar 
rebels  have  left  this  eternal  brand  upon  their  me^ 
mories, — that  while  all  their  pretence  was  for  the 
setting  up  the  protestant  religion,  and  pulling 
down  of  popery,  they  have  borrowed  from  papists 
both  the  model  of  their  design,  and  their  ofcg^r 
ments  to  defend  it:  and  not  from  loyal,  well- 
principled  papists,  but  from  the  worst,  the  most 
bigotted,  and  most  violent  of  that  religion ;  frcm 
some  of  the  Jesuits,  an  order  founded  on  purpose 
to   combat  Lutheranism  and  Calvinisnu.     The 
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natter  of  &ct  is  so  palpably  trae^  and  so  notorious, 

chat  they  cannot  have  the  impudence  to  deny  it. 

JSut*  some  of  the  Jesuits  are  the  shame  of  the 

Soman  church,  as  the  sectaries  are  of  ours.  Thdf 

tenetss  in  politicks  are  the  same ;  both  of  them  hate 

sdonarchy,  and  love  democracy :  both  of  them  are 

siip^latively  violent ;  they  are  inveterate  haters  of 

each  other  in  religion^  and  yet  agree  in  the  prin- 

cifdes  of  government.     And  if  after  so  many 

Sticks  to  a  Painter,'  I  might  advise  a  Dutch 

vaUkjtT  of  emblems,  he  should  draw  a  presbyterian 

Iff  arms  on  one  side,  a  Jesuit  on  the  other,  and  a 

ciowned  head  betwixt  them ;  for  it  is  perfectly  a 

battle«royaL    Each  of  them  is  endeavouring  the 

■  Ciovanni  Francesco  Busenello*  (as  Mr*  Fenton  has 
^observed,}  addressed  a  ppem  to  his  friend,  Pi'etro  Liberi, 
insiructing  him  to  fatnt  the  famous  sea-fight  between  the 
Turks  and  Venetians  near  the  Dardanelles,  in  1656/* 
«•  This  method  of  address  (he  adds)  was  afterwards  imitated 
by  Mr.  Waller,  in  his  poem  on  the  Duke  of  York's  victory 
over  the  Dutch,  [June  3,  1665,]  and  continued  long  the 
prevailing  mode,  both  in  panegyrick  and  satire ;  till  one 
of  Qur  poets  disgraced  it  so  effectually  by  degrading  it 
£rem  the  pencil  to  Vanderbank's  loom,  that  it  will  require 
a  writer  of  Mr,  Waller's  genius  and  authority  to  bring 
it  again  into  fashion  among  us." 

There  are  in  the  State  Poems,  (vol.  1.)  four  entitled 
Advice  to  a  Painter,  some  of  which  were  published 
under  the  name  of  Sir  John  Denham,  but  all  of  them, 
according  to  Wood,  were  written  by  Andrew  Marvel. 
Two  later  poems,  with  the  same  title,  appeared  in  1697 
and  1701 ;  but  neither  of  them  are  that  alluded  to  by 
Fenton. 
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destruction  of  his  adversary ;  bfit  the  a(iqiiarph  i» 
siure  to  get  blows  on  both  sides.-^But  for  i^hose 
sectaries  and  :commonweaHhsrmen  of  4 1^  hojpt^  | 
leave  theni,  I  must  cr^ve  leave  to  obseryp  pf  tbenin 
that  generally  they  were  a  sour  sort;  oil  tbinldiBg 
men,  griixi,,aT^d  surly  hypocrites^  such  a9  cqi44 
cover  their  vices  with  an  ^pearance,  of  gr^t  4^ 
vojtion  and  austerity  of  manners ;  neither  pKiiQuae- 
ness  nor  luxmy  were  encouraged  by  tl^pp,  nor 
practised  p^t^ickly^: which  gave  thpip  s-jgr^  ogi^ 
pion  of  sanctity  amonii^'the.  mult|^vA^;I.fl^Jb)f 
that  QpiAip/iii,  pp^cjpaUy  they  dfd  theiir  i>ysiQeqf», 
though  tbQijr  politick^  were  takeo  fipm  die  Q^ 
tholick  I^gue,  yet  their  Christianity  much  re- 
sembled those  anabaptists  who  were  their  original 
in  doctrine;  and  these  indeed  were  formidable 
instruments  of  a  religious  rebellion.  But  our  new 
conspirators  of  these  seven  last  years  are  men  of 
quite  another  make.  I  speak  not  of  their  non;* 
^nformist  preacherp^  who  pretend  to  enthusiasm^ 
and  are  as  morose  in  their  worship  as  were  those 
first  sectaries ;  but  of  their  leading  men,  the  heads 
of  their  fection^  and  the  principal  members  of  it. 
What  greater  looseness  of  life^  more  atheistical 
discourse^  more  open  lewdness^  was  eyer  seen^  than 
generally  was  and  is  to  be  observed  in  those 
men  ?  I  am.  neither  making  a  satire  nor  a  sermcm 
here ;  but  I  would  remark  a  little  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  their  management.  The  Strictness  of 
religion  is  their  pretence ;  and  the  men  who  are 
to  set  it  up  have  theirs  to  choose.    The  long* 
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pariiament  rebels  frequented  sermons^  and  observed 
prayers  and  listings  with  all  solemnity ;  but  these 
soew  reformers^  who  ought  in  prudence  to  have 
IbKxiden  in  their  steps^  because  their  end  was  the 
vame^ — to  gull  the  people  by  an  outside  of  de- 
^^rotion^— never  used  the   means  of  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 
Swearings  drunkenness^   blasphemies^  and  worse 
moB  than  adultery,  are  the  badges  of  the  party ; 
sothing  but  liberty  in  their  mouths^  nothing  but 
£cence  in  their  practice ;  for  which  reason  they 
iirere  never  esteemed  by  the  zealots  of  their  fac- 
iion^  but  as  their  tools :  and  had  they  got  upper- 
most after  the  royalists  had  been  crushed^  they 
would  have  been  blown  off  as  too  light  for  their 
Society.    For  my  own  part,  when  I  had  once  ob- 
ierved  this  fundamental  errour  in  their  politicks^ 
I  was  no  longer  afraid  of  their  success ;  no  go- 
vernment was  ever  ruined  by  the  open  scandal  of 
its  opposers.    This  was  just  a  Catiline*8  conspi- 
racy of  profligate,  debauched,  and  bankrupt  men. 
The  wealthy  amongst  them  were  the  fools  of  the 
party,  drawn  in  by  the  rest,  whose  fortunes  were 
desperate ;  and  the  wits  of  the  cabal  sought  only 
their  private  advantages :  they  had  either  lost  their 
preferments,  and  consequently  were  piqued,  or 
were  in  hope  to  raise  themselves  by  the  general 
disturbance.     Upon  which  account,  they  never 
could  be  true  to  one  another ;  there  was  neither 
honour  nor  conscience  in  the  foundation  of  their 
League ;  but  every  man  having  an  eye  to  his  own 
particular  advancement^  was  no  longer  a  friend 
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than  while  his  interest  was  carrying-  on  ;  so  that 
treachery  was  at  the  bottom  (^  their  design^  Bat 
against  the  monarchy,  and  if  that  &aled,  againit 
each  other ;  in  which,  be  it  spoken  to  the  honour 
of  our  nation,  the  English  aie  not  behind  anjr 
other  country.  In  few  wdrds,  jmt  as  nmch  fidfr* 
lity  might  be  expected  fiom  them  in  a  commoii 
cause,  as  there  is  amongst  a  troop  of  honest  mur^ 
dering  and  ravishing  bandits :  while  the  booty  is  ia 
prospect,  they  combine  heartily  and  fidthfuUy ;  but 
when  a  proclamation  of  pardon  conies  out,  and  m 
good  reward  into  the  bargain  for  any  one  who 
briogs  in  another's  head,  the  scene  is  changed, 
and  they  are  more  in  danger  of  being  betrayed 
every  man  by  his  companion,  than  they  woe 
formerly  by  the  joint  forces  of  their  enemies.  It 
is  true  they  are  still  to  be.  accounted  dangeraii% 
because,  though  they  are  dispersed  at  present^  and 
without  an  head,  yet  time  and  lenity  may  fumiib 
them  again  with  a  commander ;  and  all  men  are 
satisfi^  that  the  debauched  party  of  them  have 
no  principle  of  godliness  to  restrain  them  fiom 
violence  and  murders,  nor  the  pretended  aeiiitt 
any  principle  of  charity;  for  it  is  an  acdon  of 
piety  in  them  to  destroy  their  enemies,  having  first 
pronounced  them  enemies  of  God. 
*  What  my  author  says  in  general  of  the  HuguG* 
not9i  may  justly  be  applifed  to  all  our  sectaries  $ 
they  are  4  malicious  and  Moody  generation  ;>  ihtj 
bespatter  honest  men  with  their  pens,  when  thqr 
are  not  in  power ;  and  whea  they  are  uppenpost. 
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•tiiey  hang  tfaem  up  like  dogs.  To  such  kind  of 
all  means  of  reclaiming,  but  only  8everiQr» 
useless,  while  they  continue  obstinate  in  thdur 
^leaigns  against  church  and  government;  for  though 
sow  their  claws  are  pared,  they  may  grow  agun 
to  be  more  sharp;  they  are  still  lions  in  thdr 
Tiature,  and  may  profit  so  much  by  their  own 
^nours  in  their  late  managements,  that  they  may 
lecome  more  sanctified  traitors  another  time. 

In  the  fi»rmer  part  of  our  History,  we  see  what 
Henry  the  Third  gained  from  them  by  his  remiss* 
ness  and  concessions.  Though  our  last  King  waa 
not' only  incomparably  more  pious  than  that  prince^ 
but  also  was  far  from  being  taxed  with  any  of  his 
Tices,  yet  in  this  they  may  be  compared,  without 
.the  least  manner  of  reflection,— ^hat  extreme  in* 
dnlgence,  and  too  great  concessions,  were  the  ruin 
of  them  both.  And  by  how  much  the  more  a 
Xing  is  subject  by  his  nature  to  this  frailty  of  too 
much  mildness,  which  is  so  near  resembling  the 
Gon-Uke  attribute  of  mercy,  by  so  much  is  he  the 
more  liable  to  be  taxed  with  tyranny ;  a  strange 
|«radox,  but  which  was  sadly  verified  in  the  per- 
aons  of  those  two  princes ;  for  a  Action  appearing 
jsaalous  for  the  publick  liberty,  counts  him  a  tyrant 
who  yields  not  up  whatever  they  demand,  even  his 
most  undoubted  and  just  prerogatives,  all  that 
distinguishes  a  sovereign  from  a  subject ;  and  the 
yielding  up  or  taking  away  of  which  is  the  very 
Subversion  of  the  government. 

Bvery  point  which  a  monarch  loses  or  relin« 
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quishes^  but  renders  him  the  weaker  to  maintain 
the  rest ;  and  besides^  they  so  construe  it,  as  if 
what  he  gave  up  were  the  natural  right  of  the 
people,  which  he  or  his  anceston  had  usurped 
fixxn  them  ;  which  makes  it  the  more  dangenns 
for  him  to  quit  his  hold,  and  is  truly  the  reason 
why  so  many  mild  princes  have  been  branded  with 
the  names  of  t3rrant8  by  their  encroaching  solgecta. 
I  hav<;  not  room  to  enlarge  upon  this  matter  as  I 
would,  ^neither  dare  I  presume  to  press  the  argu- 
ment ;more  closely.    But  passing  by,  as  I  pro- 
mised,! all    the  remarkable  pasages  in   the  late 
King's  reagn,  which  resemble  the  tfansactioiis  of 
the  League,  I  will  briefly  take  notice  of  some  km 
particulars,  wherein  our  late  assodators*  and  coo- 
qnrators  have  made  a  third  copy  of  the  League ; 
for  the  origmal  of  their  fn^  politicks  was  certainly 
no  other  than  the  Freiich':  this  was  first  oopieil 
by  the  rebels  in  for^*one,  and  since  re^-oojMei 
within  these  late  years  by  some  of  those  who  are 
lately  dead,*  and  by  too  many  others  yet  alive^ 
and  still  drawing  after  the  same  design.     In  which, 
for  want  of  time,  many  a  &ir  blot  shall  be  left 
unhit ;  neither  do  I  promise  to  observe  any  me- 
thod of  times,  or  to  take  things  in  order  as  th^ 
happened^ 

As  for  the  persons  who  managed  the  two  Asso- 
ciations, theirs  and  ours,  it  is  most  certain  that  in 

*  The  persons  who  were  executed  for  High  Treason 
in  1683. 
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tbem  is  found  the  least  resemblance.    And  it  is 

well  for  us  they  were  not  like ;  icH-  they  had  men 

of  iobtlety  and  valour  to  design  and  then  to  carry 

on  their  conspiracy ;  ours  were  but  bunglers  in 

comporiacm  of  them ;  who,  having  a  faction  not 

iwde  by  them,  but  ready  formed  and  feshioned  to 

their  baiids,  (thanks  to  their  fathers,)  yet  failed  in 

evoiry  one  of  their  projections,  and  managed  their 

boaiiiess  with  much  less  dexterity,  though  far  more 

wkibedMSS,  than  the  French.    They  had  indeed 

at  their  head  an  old  conspirator,'  witty  and  tar^ 

bolent,  Hke  the  Cardinal    of  Lorraine,  and  for 

courage  in  execution  much  such  another ;  but  the 

good  sense  and  oonduet  was  clearly  wanting  on 

the  English  side:  so  that  if  we  will  allow  him  the 

tentcivance  of  the  plot,  or  at  least  of  the  con- 

apiiacy,  which  is  an  honour  that  no  man  will  be 

filing  to  take  from  him,  in  all  other  circum« 

ataacea  he  more  resembled  the  old  decrepid  Car^ 

diaai  of  Bourbon,  who  fed  himself  with  imaginary 

faopea  of  power,  dreamed  of  outliving  a  king  aiKl 

his  successor,  much  more  young  and  vigorous  than 

lusuelf,  and  of  governing  the  world  after  their 

decease.    To  die  in  prison,  or  in  banishment,  I 

think  wiU  make  no  mighty  difference ;  but  this  is 

ai  main  one,— *that  the  one  was  the  dupe  of  all  hia 

.party,  the  other  led  after  him  and  made  fixds  of 

all  his  &cdon.    As  for  a  Duke  of  Guise,  or  even 

ao  nmch  as  a  Duke  of  Mayenne,  I  can  find  none 

'  iiord  Shaftesbury. 
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in  their  whole  cabals  I  cannot  tieliere  that  any 
man  now  living  could  hare  the  vanity  to  pretend 
to  it.  It  is  not  every  age  that  can  produce  a  DoIkm^ 
of  Guise;  a  man  who^  without  t)ie  least  ahadoir 
of  a  tide,  (unless  we  will  believe  the  Memoiis'  of 
the  crack-brained  advocate^  David^  who  gave  him 
one  fixmi  Charlemagne^)  durst  make^  himself  head 
of  a  party,  and  was  not  only  so  in  his  own  oonod^ 
but  really;  presumed  to  beard  a  King,  and  WM 
upon  the  point  6f  being  declared  his  lieDteamif 
General;  and  bis  successor.  None  of  these  ^in^ 
stances  will  hold  in  the  comparison  ;  and  these-* 
fore  I  leave  it  to  be  boasted,  it  may  be,  by  one 
pnty,  but  I  am  sure  to  be  laughed  at  by  another* 
Many  hot-headed  Chevaliers  d'Aumale,  and  am^ 
bitious  brasnoes,  like  Captain  St.  Paul,  mi^  befotind 
amongst  them ;  intriguing  ladies  and  gallants  cf 
the  times,  ^uch  as  are  described  in  the  armyof 
the  League  at  the  battle  of  Yviy ;  and  beaideB 
them,  many  underling  knaves,  pimps,  and  fooli : 
but  these  are  not  worthy  to  be  drawn  into  reaea* 
blance. 

Theref(H^  to  pas»  by  their  persons,  and  ccmaider 
their  design.  It  is  evident  that  on  both  sides  th^ 
began  with  a  league  and  ended  with  a  conqii- 
racy. '  In  this  they  have  copied,  even  to  the  word 
Association,  which  you  may  observe  was  used  by 
Humieres  in  the  first  wary  league  which  was 
formed  in  Picardy  :  and  we  see  to  what  it  tended 
in  the  event ;  for  when  Henry  the  Third,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  had  in  a  manner- 
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vanquished  his  rebels^  and  was  just  upon  the  point 

of  mastering  Paris,  a  Jacobin,^  set  on  by  the 

jn^achers  of  the  League,  most  barbarously  mor* 

der^d  him  ;  axid  by  the  way,  take  notice  that  he 

pretended  enthusiasm,    or  inspiration  of  God's 

2iQly  spirit,  for  the  commission  of  his  parricide.    I 

leave  my  superiors  to  conclude  from  thence  the 

-^bnger  o(  tolerating  non-conformists ;  who,  (be  it 

^aid  with  reverence,)  under  pretence  of  a  whisper 

£vMn  the  Holy  Ghost,  think  themselves  obliged  to 

jpetpetrate  the  most  enormous  crimes  agunst  the 

jienon  of  their  sovereign,  when  they  have  first 

voted  him  a  tyrant,  and  an  enemy  to  God's 

people.    This  indeed  was  not  so  impudent  a  me- 

thod^as  what  was  used  in  the  formal  process  of  a 

pretended  high  court  of  justice^  in  the  murder  of 

King  Charles  the  First ;  and  therefore  I  do  not 

compare  those  actions ;  but  it  is  much  resembling 

the  intendff  murder  of  our  gracious  King  at  the 

Rye^  and  other  places :  and  that  the  head  of  a 

college  might  not  be  wanting  to  urge  the  per^ 

fi)nnance  of  this  horrible  attempt,  instead  of  fkthtc 

Edm.  Bourgoing,  let  father  Ferguson  ^  appear,  who 

was  not  wanting  in  his  spiritual  exhortations  to 

our  conspirators,  and  to  make  them  believe  that 

to  assassinate  the  King,  was  only  to  take  away 

4  Jaques  Clement,  a  Dominican  friar,  by  whom  Henry 
^e  Third  was  assassinated,  August  i,  1589. 

^  Robert  Ferguson,  a  Scotch  dissenting  minister,  who 
Was  a  retainer  and  agent  of  Shaftesbury,  and  particularly 
active  in  the  city  of  London.  This  restless  plotter,  to 
encourage  his  companions  to  assassinate  the  King  and  tht 
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itfiother  HdbphemeSi  It  is  tnie  the  JiK^obiii  IMft 
but  dtie^  and  there  were  many  joined  in  our  cdii<- 
spiracy^  and  more  perhaps  than  Rumsey  or  Westf 
have  ever  named ;  but  diis^  though  it  takes  Sxttk 
the  justness  of  the  comparison,  adds  iftcomparaUlr 
tnore  to  the  guilt  of  it/  and  makes  it  fouler  Oil 
our  side  of  the  water. 

My  author  makes  mention  of  another  conapstiUSf 
against  Henry  the  Fourth,  for  the  seizing  of  hh 
person  at  Mante,  by  the  young  Cardinal  of  Batitt^ 
hotly  who  was  head  of  the  third  party,  called  it 
that  time  the  Politicks,  that  is  to  say  in  modeMi 
English,  Trimmers.  This  too  was  a  limb  of  &ak 
conspiracy ;  and  the  more  moderate  party  of  Mrr 
tr^tc»^  were  engaged  in  it.  But  had  it  taken 
effect,  the  least  it  could  have  produced  waa  t& 
have  overthrown  the  succession  ;  and  no  teMm^ 
able  man  would  believe,  but  they  whoAbuId  forget 
their  duty  so  much  as  to  have  seizm^the  Kiii|^ 
might  afterwards  have  been  induced  to  have  him 
made  away,  especially  when  so  &ir  a  pro^sion  wis 
made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  pajnata 
were  to  suffer  for  it. 

But  they  have  not  only  rummaged  the  French 
Histories  of  the  League  for  conspiracies  and  par- 
ricides of  Kings ;  I  shall  make  it  apparent  that 

Duke  of  York,  assured  them  that  the  sixth  commandment 
made  it  their  duty  to  take  away  two  lives,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  thousands,  which  might  be  lost  in 
an  insurrection. 

*  The  two  principal  witnesses  produced  to  prove  the 
Rye-house  conspiracy« 
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^hey  have  studied  those  execrable  times^  for  pre- 
cedents of  undermining  the  lawful  authority  of 
'their  sovereigns.     Our  English  are  not  generally 
commended  for  invention ;  but  these  were  mer^ 
chants  of  small  wares,  very  pedlars  in  policy ;  they 
must^  like  our  taylors^  have  all  their  fashions  from 
the  French,  and  study  the  French  League  for 
every  alteration^  as  our  snippers  go  over  once  a 
year  into  France^  to  bring  back  the  newest  mode, 
and  to  learn  to  cut  and  shape  it. 

For  example :  the  first  Estates  convened  at  BkMS 
by  Henry  the  Thirds  (the  League  being  then  on 
foot^  and  most  of  the  three  orders  dipped  ■  in  it^) 
demanded  of  that  King,  that  the  articles  which 
should  be  appoved  by  the  three  orders  should 
pass  for  inviolable  laws,  without  leaving  to  the 
King  the  power  of  changing  any  thing  in  them* 
That  the  same  was  designed  here  by  the  leading 
men  of  their  faction,  is  obvious  to  every  one ;  for 
they  had  it  commonly  in  their  mouths,  in  ordinary 
discourse ;  and  it  was  offered  in  print  by  Plato 
Redivivus^  ^  as  a  good  expedient  for  the  nation^  iji 
case  his  majesty  would  have  consented  to  it. 
Both  in  the  first  and  last  Estates  at  Blots^  the 

*  Plato  Redivivus,  or  Dialogues  on  Govemment, 
&c.  was  first  published  in  8vo.  in  1680.  It  was  written 
by  Henry  Neville,  who' is  supposed  to  have  assisted  Hi^r- 
rington  in  writing  his  Oceana.  Two  Answers  to  this 
book  were  published,  one  in  1681,  entilled  Antidotum 
Britannicum,  &c.  ;  another  in  1684,  entitled  Plato's 
I>£M0N,  &c.  written  by  Thomas  Goddard,  Esq. 
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bill  of  exclusion  against  the  King  of  Navarre  W0 
pressed ;  and  in  the  last  carried  by  all  the  three 
orders,  though  the  King  would  never  pass  it.  The 
end  of  that  bill  was  very  evident ;  it  w«8  to  have 
introduced  the  Duke  of  Guise  into  the  thiooei 
after  the  King's  decease,  to  which  he  had  no  man* 
ner  of  title,  or  at  least  a  very  cracked  one^  of 
Which  his  own  party  were  ashamed.  Our  bill  of 
exclusion  was  copied  from  hence,  but  thrown  om 
by  the  House  of  Peers,  before  it  came  to  the 
King's  turn  to  have  wholly  quashed  it. 

After  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  forced  the  King 
to  fly  fixxn  Paris  by  the  barricades,  the  Ghieen- 
mother  being  then  in  the  traitor's  interests,  when 
he  had  outwitted  her  so  far  as  to  persuade  her  to 
join  in  the  banishment  of  the  Duke  of  Espemoo, 
his  enemy^  and  to  make  her  believe  that  if  the 
King  of  Navarre,  whom  she  hated^  were  excluded^ 
he  would  assist  her  in  bringing  her  beloved  grand- 
child of  Lorraine  to  the  possession  of  the  crown^  it 
was  proposed  by  him,  for  the  Parisians,  that  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  city  might  be  wholly  put  into 
their  hands  ;  that  the  new  provost  of  merchants^ 
and  present  sheriffs  of  the  faction,  might  be  con- 
firmed by  the  King;  and  for  the  future,  they 
should  not  only  elect  their  sheriffs,  but  the  colonels 
and  captains  of  the  several  wards. 

How  nearly  this  was  copied  in  the  tumultuous 
meetings  of  the  city  for  their  sheriffs,  both  we 
and  they  have  cause  to  remember;  and  Mr. 
Hunt's  book  concerning  their  rights  in  the  city 
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cJiiurter^  mingled  with  infamous  aspersions  of  the 
jgovernment^  confirms  the  notions  to  have  been 
-fthe  same.  And  I  could  produce  some  very  prcM- 
li^le  instances  out  of  another  libel,  (considering 
-the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  which  was  just 
l^efore  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy,)  that  the 
author  of  it,  as  well  as  the  supervisor,  was  engaged 
In  it^  or  at  least  privy  to  it ;  but  let  villany  and 
Ingratitude  be  safe  and  flourish. 

-  By  the  way,  an  observation  of  Philip  de  Comines 
cxxnes  into  my  mind ; — that  when  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy^  who  were  Lords  of  Ghent,  had  the 
choice  of  the  Sherifis  of  that  city,  in  that  year  all 
was  quiet  and  well  governed  ;  but  when  they  were 
docted  by  the  people^  nothing  but  tumults  and 
seditions  followed. 

I  might  carry  this  resemblance  a  little  farther ; 
for  in  the  heat  of  the  plot,  when  the  Spanish 
[ttlgrimawere  coming  over,  nay  more,  were  re- 
ported to  be  landed,  when  the  representatives  of 
the  Commons  were  either  mortally  afraid,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  so,  of  this  airy  invasion,  a  request  was 
actually  made  to  the  King,  that  he  would  put  the 
militia  into  their  hands ;  which,  how  prudently  he 
refused,  the  example  of  his  father  has  informed 
the  nation. 

To  shew  how  the  heads  of  their  party  had 
conned  over  their  lesson  of  the  barricades  of  Paris, 
—in  the  midst  of  Oates  his  Popish  Plot,  when 
th^  had  fermented  the  city  witJi  the  leaven  of 
their  sedition,  and  they  were  all  prepared  for  a 
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rkling  ng^amt  the  gtn^rMMtit^  kt  k  b«  rc!tfk4SHi^ - 
bcifed^  that  sid  the  IXike  <xf  OuUe  flffd  the  GmouSt 
of  Sixteen  fotgtd  A  h&t  of  ntuhe^  whidi  tibt!^' 
pretended  to  be  of  imch  A«  the  Kltlg  had  Ml  dMHI' 
for  deiitructkm,  6o  a  eertKiii  Eatl  ^  bhfMd  mmt^^ 
caused  a  fal^  teport  to  be  ^fead  ef  his  0#ff 
dangeif^  and  scnUe  6f  hi*  s^mmpWc^^  ^ho  WSH^  M§ 
be  murd^t^  bjr  the  papi^  tttiA  the  toyal  [tarty V' 
which  was  a  design  to  eddeair  them^elveiJ  ^  1M' 

muhf tude,  ta  the  iM#tyi^  ef  tdeii'  oaiMey  and  at 
t!fe  ^hm;  tkne,  tk!)^  ea^t  an  odi6tia  i^eetitfft  oti  tt£ 

Kif^  ai<kl  itiMlRer^,  a^  if  they  sought  theif  hlOSA 
wkh  u!ichmti!an  cfuelty,  whhoiit  the  MdiAUtjl 
fofim  6f  jti^tiee.  To  ysHkich  uieiy  be  iddtA,  «  Ifit' 
appendix,  «heir  ptttetldfed  fea?  %he!i  thef  W6rrt  ttr' 
the  parliament  at  Oxford,  before  ^JWrfeRf  touted 
them  nttde  tfteir  Wffls,  and  sheared  {hettt  pj^ 
lifekly ;  othefs  ^nt  ia  seaffch  abdW  tire  pkcW 
\rfiere  the  two  Hootfea  #ere  t«y  ^,  aa  if  aMttttf 
dkiftpcwder  Pl6t  wa^  eorttriving'  agitiAst  <hem ;'  Mkf 
almost  every  man  of  thefti,  aeddrdirig  to  his  qtnrfi^^ 
xtrtnt  attended  with  his  guard  of  jani^^atie^^  |}te 
Titus ;  •  ^  that  tvhat  wHh  theii*  foHowcr*,  at<d  tft* 
seditious  townsmen  of  that  city,  they  made  the 

'i  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

*  &y  TiKQs,  I  ^pptfse  tktJti  Oaii€s  H  meaAt.  H6  ^as 
lodged  itk  Whit^ndly  was  protected '  by  i^ardt^  dnct  rvr 
warded  with't  p^nsiofi  of /^.lOOOt^iyear. 

The  principal  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  when  they 
attended  the  parliament  that  met  at  Oxford  ia  MarC)i# 
1681-2,  were  accompanied  by  such  a  nufberous  train  ot 
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4^riniliabte  appearaticb  of  dn  army^  at  lea^t  stx& 
fieiitot  to  have  sWalloWed  up  the  ^ards,  and  tb 
teVe  iKStefed  the  person  of  the  King,  in  case  he  had 
ii§l  prferentfed  it  by  d  speedy  removal,  as  soon  ^ 
M  hSA  dissolved  that  parliameht. 

I  bfegin  already  to  be  tited  with  drawing  after 
tikiir  dtifbhnities,  as  a  paintel*  would  be,  who  had 
nofehiAg  before  him  in  his  table  but  lazars,  cripples^ 
ihd  liidfeous  fafces,  which  he  was  obliged  to  tepre- 
•eflt  {  yet  I  tnuSt  ribt  oiliit  sttme  few  of  their  moat 
AdtdHoua  co^ngs.  Take,  for  example,  thdr 
GtMttdl  of  Six,^  Which  was  an  imitation  of  the 
Iieagd6,  who  1^  il^  theit  famous  Council,  com- 
ittfMljf  called  of  tht  Sixteen ;  and  take  notice,  that 
dtt  both  sides  they  picked  out  the  most  heady  and 
♦telcilt  iheti  of  the  Whole  party ;  nay,  they  cOtt- 
Udered  not  so  miich  as  theli-  natural  parts,  bui 
heavy  blockheads  were  thrown  in  for  lumber,  to 
inake  up  the  weight ;  their  zeal  for  the  party,  and 
their  ambition,  atoned  for  their  want  of  judgment, 
especially  if  they  were  thought  to  have  any  inte- 
rest in  the  people.  Loud  roarers  of  y/y  and  No 
in  the  parliament,  without  common  sense  in  ordi- 

servants  and  partisans,  all  aritied,  that  the  assembly  had 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  Polish  Diet. — Shaftesbury 
aionfe  went  in  a  borrowed  coach,  with  two  footmen,  be- 
longing to  another  person,  on  the  back  of  the  carriage. 

9  The  Council  of  six  was  formed  immediately  aftet 
th6  death  of  Shaftesbury,  and  cdnsi^ted  of  ttie  Duke  of 
Monmdtith,  Lord  Rfissel,  Lord  Elssex,  Lord  Howard  of 
' -=*-  j£scrick,  Algernon  Sydney,  atid  John  Hampden. 


*•  *. 
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nary  discourses^  if  they  were  fiivoaritea  of  the 
muldtude,  were  made  privy-counsellors  of  their 
cabal ;  and  fools^  who  only  wanted  a  parti-coloiind 
coat^  a  cap,  and  a  bawble,  to  pass  for  such  amongst 
I  reasonable  men,  were  to  redress  the  imaginaiy 
grfevances  of  a  nation,  by  murdering  or  at  least 
seizing  of  the  King.  Men  of  scandalous  lives, 
cheats  and  murderers,  were  to  reform  the  nation, 
and  propagate  the  protestant  religion ;  and  the 
rich  ideots  to  hazard  their  estates  and  expectatiooa, 
to  forsake  their  ease,  honour,  and  preferments,  for 
an  empty  name  of  heading  a  party ;  the  wittiest 
man  amongst  them  to  encumber  and  vex  hia 
decrepid  age '  for  a  silly  pique  of  revenge^  and  to 
maintain  his  character  to  the  last-*of  never  being 
satisfied  with  any  government  in  which  he  was 
not  more  a  King  than  the  present  master.    To 

'  Shaftesbury  was  a  little  man,  much  enfeebled  by  the 
gout, — A  very  cursory  view  of  his  political  life  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  shew,  that  our  author  had  good  grounds  for 
attributing  his  conduct  to  private  pique.  No  man,  wheii 
a  minister,  was  more  ready  to  exalt  the  power  of  the 
crown  ;  and  after  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  po- 
pular party,  in  every  measure  which  he  pursued,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  actuated  by  ambition  and  revenge,  not 
by  publick  virtue.  To  use  the  words  of  an  ingenious 
modern  writer,  "  he  had  canted  tyranny  under  Cromwell, 
practised  it  under  Charles  the  Second,  and  disgraced  the 
cause  of  liberty  by  being  the  busiest  instrument  for  it, 
when  every  other  party  had  rejected  him." — Yet  on  this 
unprincipled  and  profligate  statesman  we  find  a  long  and 
laboured  panegyrick  in  the  BIOCRAPHIA  BritannicaI 
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give. the  last  stroke  to  this  resemblance^  Fortune 
did  her  part ;  and  the  same  fate  of  division  amongst 
themselves  ruined  both  those  Councils,  which  were 
oontriving  their  King's  destruction.  The  Duke 
df  Mayenne  and  his  adherents,  who  were  much 
die  most  honest  of  the  leaguers,  were  not  only  for 
a  ISJi^i  but  for  a  King  of  the  royal  line,  in  case 
duRXdce  could  not  cause  the  election  to  fall  on  • 
hitnself,  which  was  impossible,  because  he  was- 
already  married  ;  the  rest  were,  some  for  this  man, 
some  for  another,  and  all  in  a  lump  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  Spain :  this  disunited  them,  and  in  the  end 
rained  their  conspiracy.  In  our  G)uncil  of  Six 
some  were  for  murdering,  and  some  for  securing 
the  King ;  some  for  a  rising  in  the  west,  and  some 
for  an  insurrection  of  the  brisk  boys  of  Wapping:* 
in  short,  some  were  for  a  niongrel  kind  of  king- 
ship, to  the  exclusion  of  the  royal  line ;  but  the 
greater  part  for  a  bare-feced  commonwealth.  This 
raised  a  division  in  their  counsel;  that  division 
was  fomented  into  a  mutual  hatred  of  each  other ; 
and  the  conclusion  was,  that  instead  of  one  con- 
spiracy, the  machines  played  double,  and  produced 
two,  which  were  carried  on  at  the  same  time :  a 
kind  of  spread-eagle  plot  was  hatched,  with  two 
heads  growing  out  of  the  same  body.  Such  twin 
treasons  are  apt  to  struggle  like  Esau  and  Jacob 
in  the  womb,  and  both  endeavouring  to  be  first 
liom,  the  younger  pulls  back  the  elder  by  the  heeU 

*  Sec  p.  133,  n.  2. 
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I  promised  to  observe  no  order^  9od  am  p^Tr* 
formiag  my  wcxd  beicwe  I  was  aware.  After  tiMi 
Barricades,  aiid  at  niany  other  tiqies,  tbe  £M;«  of 
Gi^isej  and  Council  of  Sixt^n,  funpogsi  tbe  imt 
of  the  articles,  demanded  of  the  King  to  ctlittit 
his  guards  of  the  forty-five  gentlemen^  as  uokupwi^ 
in  the  tim^  of  his  predecessor^  ^pd  iiplawft^tf^* 
also  tq  r^iQove  his  surest  friends  ihmi  ^boiVWI'' 
p^son,  and  from  their  pluces  both  militajry  mtA 
ci^nl.  {  leave  any  man  tq  judge  wb^er  flit 
coiispimt(ffs  did  not  |day  the  oecond  purt  t(y  Iht 
stm^  tune ;  whether  his  majesty's  gu^vndi^  i^ere  ofltr 
allied  to  be  unlawful^  ^nd  ^  grievsnice  to  ^ 
subjects  :  and  whether  frequent  vol^  did  not  fMI 
in  tbe  House  Oif  Commons  at  several  tiraci  |g| 
rmpving  and  turning  out  of  office  those  whot  ^n 
all  occasions  behaved  themselves  mosit  loyaUjr  tm 
the  King,  without  so  much  as  giving  any  <^4m» 
reaspn  of  their  misdemeanour  than  publick^6mbr 
— ^that  is  to  say,  reports  forged  and  spread  by  tMr 
own  &ction ;  or  without  allowing  them  the  coo^ 
mo»  justice  of  vindicating  themsdves  from  tho» 
calumnies  and  aspersions. 

I  omit  the  many  illegal  imprisonments  of  ff[0^ 
bom  men,  by  their  own  representatives^  who  fiott 
a  jury  erected  themselves  into  judges ;  becauae  I 
fiad  nothing  resembling  it  in  t^e  worst  and  moit 
seditious  times  of  France.  But  let  the  I&toiy  be 
searched,  and  I  believe  Bussy  LeClerc  never  poms 
mitted  more  outrages  in  pillaging  of  houses,  than 


I. 
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W^ler'  jft  {Mreteoding  to  search  ibr  popish  relicks ; 
neither  do  I  rememb^  that  the  French  leaguers 
4mr  took  the  evidence  of  a  Jew,  as  ouns  did  of 
S)wJ0 :  but  this  I  wouder  at  the  less,  considering 
vbtt  Christian  witnesses  have  been  used,  if  at  least 
iim  chief  of  them  was  ever  christened.  Bussy  le 
^tSlwPi  it  is  true,  turned  out  a  whole  parliament  to- 
getjier,  and  brought  them  prisoners  to  the  Bastile; 
md  Bussy  Oates  was  for  garbling  too,  when  he  in- 
Armcxl  against  a  worthy  and  loyal  member,  whom 
kip  mused  to  be  expelled  the  bouse,  and  sent  pri- 
fPDcr  to  the  Tower  :  ^  b|it  that  which  was  then 

y  Sir  William  Waller,  son  of  Sir  William  Waller,  die 
parliamentary  General,  was  member  for  Westioia^r, 
4r4  a  Justice  of  Peace  in  Middlesex.  He  was,  says  An- 
tony  Wood,  '*  an  active  man  against  the  papists,  when 
Qates  his  plot  broke  forth,  an.  1678,  by  imprisoning  them, 
rifling  their  houses  of  goods,  under  the  notion  of  search- 
ing after  papers,  and  chapel-stufiT,  called  by  him— *popiflb 
trinkets/' 

4  The  person  alluded  tp,  I  believe,  was  Sir  Robert 
Peyton.  The  speech  of  Mr.  William  Williams,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1680,  when  Peyton 
was  expelled,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  Speaker  in  the 
'parliament  that  met  at  Oxford  in  1681,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  curious  pieces  of  rhetorick  exunt.  After  re- 
proaching the  unfortunate  member  on  his  knees  at  the 
bar,  by  telling  him  that  he  was  the  worst  of  men,  and  that 
he  had  forsaken  God  and  his  country,  be  concludes  in 
these  words :  **  I  cannot  call  you  a  fallen  angel,  for  you 
have  been  a  devil  from  the  beginning ;  and  to  bring  your 
diabolical  purpose  to  pass,  you  have  consulted  the  devil. 
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accounted  a  disgrace  to  bim^  will  make  him  be 
rem^nbered  witb  honour  to  posterity. 

I  will  trouble  the  reader  but  with  one  observa- 
tion more^  and  that  shall  be  to  shew  how  dully 
and  pedantically  they  have  copied  even  the  &he 
steps  of  the  League  in  politicks,  and  those  very 
maxims  which  ruined  the  heads  of  it.  The  Duke 
of  Guise  was  alwa3rs  ostentatious  of  his  power  io 
the  States  where  he  carried  all  things  in  opposition 
to  the  King ;  but  by  relying  too  much  on  tbe 
power  he  h^  there,  and  not  using  arms  when  he 
had  them  in  his  hand/ 1  mean  by  not  prosecuting 
his  victory  to  the  uttermost  when  he  had  the  King 
enclosed  in  the  Louvre,  he  missed  his  (^portuni^, 
and  Fortune  never  gave  it  him  again. 

The  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  v^ras  the  un- 
doubted head  and  soul  of  that  party,  went  upon 
the  same  maxims :  being  (as  we  may  reasonably 
conclude)  fearful  of  hazarding  bi^  fortunes,  and 
observing  that  the  late  rebellion  under  the  former 
King,  though  successful  in  war,  yet  ended  in  the 
restoration  of  his  present  majesty,  his  aim  was  to 
have  excluded  his  Royal  Highness  by  an  act  of 
parliament ;  and  to  have  forced  such  conces^ons 

Gadbury,  [the  Almanack-maker,]  and  hugged  the  witch, 
Celliers ;  and  have  been  a  true  hypocrite,  and  played  a 
prize  with  religion  for  advantage.  But  why  should  I  say 
religion,  when  you  never  had  any  ;  but  were  ever  a  pro- 
fuse rolling  hero ;  having  nothing  now  left  you  but  the 
shape  of  a  man,  whereby  you  are  become  nauseous  to 
this  house,  and  therefore  they  now  spew  you  out/' 
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fiom  the  King,  by  pressing  the  chimerical  dangers 
^  a  popish  plot^  as  would  not  only  have  destroyed 
the  succession,  but  have  subverted  the  monarchy ; 
fbf  he  presumed  he  ventured  nothing,  if  he  could 
have  executed  his  design  by  form  of  law,  and  in  a 
'parliamentary  way.  In  the  mean  time,  he  made 
^notorious  mistakes;  first,  in  imagining  that  his 
'pretensions  would  have  passed  in  the  House  of 
-Bsers,  and  afterwards  by  the  King.  When  the 
death  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  had  fermented 
the  people ;  when  the  city  had  taken  the  alarm  of 
8  popish  plot,  and  the  government  of  it  was  in 
fiumtick  hands ;  when  a  body,  of  White  Boys  was 
abeady  appearing  in  the  west,  and  many  other 
counties  waited  but  the  word,  to  rise,  then  was  the 
time  to  have  pushed  his  business ;  but  Almighty 
CrOD,  who  had  otherwise  disposed  of  the  event, 
in&tuated  his  counsels,  and  made  him  slip  his 
Opportunity;  which  he  himself  observed  too  late, 
and  would  have  redressed  by  an  insurrection  which 
was  to  have  begun  at  Wapping,  after  the  King 
bad  been  murdered  at  the  Rye. 

And  now  it  will  be  but  justice,  before  I  con- 
clude, to  say  a  word  or  two  of  my  author.  He 
was  formerly  a  Jesuit :  he  has,  amongst  others  of 
his  works,  written  the  History  of  Arianism,  of 
Lutheranism,  of  Calvinism,  the  Holy  War,  and 
the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  In  all  his 
writings  he  has  supported  the  temporal  power  of 
sovereigns,  and  especially  of  his  master,  the  French 
King,  against  the  usurpations  and  encroachments 
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of  the  papacy  ;  for  which  v^mxi,  beipg  ifi  dipgwfp 
at  Homef  be  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  quit  Iw 
prder,  and  froni  fatb^  Maimbourg^  ii  now  hecomp 
monsieur  Maimbourg.    Tb^  gpe^t  K^iogj  hia  p9^ 
tron^  has  provided  plentifully  foi  him  by  a  Urgp 
salary ;  and  indeed  he  ha3  deserved  it  irom  hiiii. 
As  hr  his  style^  it  is  rather  Cicerpni^^-nrcoptfW^ 
florid,   and    figurative,-t— than   su^inct^      He    i^ 
esteemed  in  the  French  court  eqypl  to  their  l)mt 
writers,  which  has  procured  him  th^  e^vy  of  wm^ 
who  set  up  for  criticks.    Being  a  prpfessf^  ^emy 
of  <;be  Calvinifits,  he  is  particularly  hated  by  them^ 
so  that  their  testimonies  against  him  stwd  isuBp^cM4 
of  prejudice.    This  Histwy  Pp  1^H»  J^MfVM  tf 
generally  allowed  to  be  on§  of  his  be^t  piQcey  :  b^ 
has  quoted  eycfy  where  his  authors  in  the  niargiii^ 
tB  shew  his  impartiality ;  in  wbich^  if  I  b^ve  QPt 
followed  him,  it  is  because  ibe  chiefest  of  tbf^p 
are  unknown  to  us,  as  not  being  hitbertQ  titans*- 
lated  into  English.   His  particular  <:mim^i4atioq^ 
of  men  and  &milies  is,  all  which  J  think  superfluoina 
in  his  book ;  but  that  too  is  pardonable  in  a  nsumi 
who,  having  created  himself  many  ^emies,  has 
need  of  the  support  of  friends.     This  partictfjif^: 
work  was  written  by  express  ordpr  pf  the  Ff^)c}i 
King,  and  is  now  translated  by  our  King'^  coiO'- 
mand-    I  hope  the  effect  of  it  in  this  natioa  will 
be,  to  make  the  well-meaning  men  of  the  otb^r 
party  sep^ble  of  their  past  errours^T-Hhe  worst  <^ 
them  ashamed,»rrand  prevent  posterity  from  th^ 
like  unlawful  and  impious  dosigoa. 


THE 
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SooH  after  the  Accession  o/*  James  the  Second^ 
wasfukUshed  ly  his  Majesty s  order ,  and  dispersed 
vesiy  seduiousfy  throughout  England,  ^^  Copies  of  two 
Fibers  written  by  the  late  King  Charles  the  Second^ 
Ofsd found  in  his  strong-box  ;'*  the  tendency  of  which 
was,  to  prove  that  there  could  be  but  one  true  church, 
which  was  that  of  Rome.  To  these  was  subjoined, 
A  Copy  of  a  Paper  written  by  his  first  wife,  Anne, 
Duchess  of  York ;  in  which,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
hir  friends,  she  stated  the  motives  that  induced  hef 
to  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman  CathoJici  religion. 
An  Answer  to  these  three  papers  was  written  iy 
Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  and  published  in  Ato.  in 
1686  ;  which  produced  in  the  same  year,  ^^  A  De- 
pbnce  of  the  Papers  written  by  the  late  King^  of 
blessed  Memory,  and  thi  Duchess  of  York,  against 
the  Answ{;r  made  to  them:  By  command:"  to  which 
in  January,  \QsQ'7,  Stillingfleet  r^p//V^/,  in  a  piece 
containing  118  quarto  pages,  and  entitled^^"  A 
Vindication  of  the  Answer/*  &c. — His  name  is 
pot  annexed  to  either  of  the  tracts. 

The  Defence,  which  is  anonymous,   has  been 
attributed  to  our  author  \  but  it  appears  from  his  own 
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Statement  in  the  Preface  to  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther,  that  he  was  the  author  of  only  the  Third 
Part  of  that  tract,  namely,  that  which  concerns  the 
Duchess  of  York.  ",  /  refer  myself  (says  he)  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  read  the  Answer  to 
the  Defence  of  the  late  King's  Papers,  and  that  of 
the  Duchess,  (in  which  last  I  was  coocemed^)  how 
charitably  1  have  heen  represented  there. ^^  That  the 
words — ^in  which  last,  mean,  not  the  Defence  in 
general,  as  contradistinguished  from  StiUingfleet*8 
Answer,,  hut  the  Defence  of  the  Duchess  (jT  York's 
paper,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  King,  af^ 
pears  from  what  he  adds  afterwards  in  that  preface, 
which  relates  solely  to  the  paper  of  her  Royal  Sigh-- 
ness.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  the  colour  of  the 
style  in  this  Defence  of  the  third  or  Duchess  of 
York's  paper,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  two 
preceding  parts,  (which  contains  many  extracts  from 
the  Fathers,)  and  that  it  has  much  of  our  authors 
manner^ 

COPY  OF  A   PAPER 

WRITTEN  BY 

THE  LATE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK,  &c. 


JLt  is  so  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  person 
always  bred  up  in  the  church  of  England,  and  as 
well  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  it,  as  the  best 
divines,  and  her  capacity  could  make  her,  should 
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be  liable  to  many  censures  for  leaving  that^  and 
making  herself  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholick 
Church,  to  which,  I  confess,  I  was  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  it  eyer  had ;  that  I  rather  choose 
to  satisfy  my  friends  by  reading  this  paper,  than 
to  have  the  trouble  to  answer  all  the  questions  that 
may  be  daily  asked  me.  And  first,  I  do  protest  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  GrOD,  that  no  person, 
man  or  woman,  directly  or  indirectly,  ever  said 
any  thing  to  me  since  I  came  into  England,  or 
used  the  least  endeavour  to  make  me  change  my 
religion :  it  is  a  blessing  I  wholly  owe  to  Almighty 
God,  and  I  hope,  the  hearing  of  a  prayer  I  daily 
made  him  ever  si^qe  I  was  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders ;  where,  seeing  much  of  the  devotion  of  the 
catholicks,  (though  I  had  very  litde  myself,)  I  made 
it  my  continual  request  to  Almighty  God,  that,  if 
I  were  not,  I  might,  before  I  died,  be  in  the  true 
religion.  I  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  I 
was  so,  and  never  had  any  scruple  till  November 
last,  when  reading  a  book  called  The  History  of 
THE  Reformation,  by  Dr.  Heylin,  which  I  had 
heard  very  much  commended,  and  have  been  told 
if  ever  I  had  any  doubt  of  my  religion,  that  would 
aetde  me ;  instead  of  which,  I  found  it  the  de- 
scription of  the  horridest  sacrileges  in  the  world ; 
and  could  find  no  reason  why  we  left  the  church, 
but  for  three,  the  most  abominable  ones  that  were 
ever  heard  of  among  Christians.  First,  Henry 
VIII.  renounces  the  Pope's  authority,  because  he 
would  not  give  him  leave  to  part  with  his  wife. 
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tad  ittarty  another  in  her  life-titm.  SoemkUj^^ 
£dward  VL  wa^  a  child,  and  governed  by  his 
ttftcle,  who  made  his  estate  out  of  e^urch  landfc ; 
Md  thdn  Que^n  Elizabeth,  who,  being  nb  liwftd 
heiress  to  tb6  crown,  could  have  ttd  way  ttf  kee{> 
it  but  by  renouncing  a  church  that  could  ntiv^ 
fmfier  so  unlawfiil  a  thing  to  be  done  by  one  of 
her  children.  I  confess  I  cantK>t  think  this  Hdy 
Ghost  could  erer  be  in  such  counsels  i  and  it  h 
very  strange,  that  if  the  Bishops  bad  ha  de^gii 
but  (as  they  say)  the  restoring  us  to  the  ddctfine 
cf  the  primitive  church,  they  could  never  drink 
upon  it,  till  Henry  VIII.  ihade  the  breach  updd  sb 
unlawful  a  pretence.  These  scruples  being  raiaed, 
I  be^n  to  consider  of  the  difference  between  the 
eatholicks  and  us,  and  etamined  them  as  wtit  as 
I  could  by  holy  scripture,  which,  though  I  do  not 
fft^teiid  to  be  ibfe  to  understand,  yet  there  art 
tome  things  I  found  so  easy,  thdt  I  cannot  but 
Winder  1  had  been  so  long  without  finding  them 
6ut ;  as,-^the  real  presence  in  the  blessed  SaCffr- 
tnent,  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  cOflfesaioll, 
and  praying  for  the  dead.  After  this  I  spoke  seve- 
rally to  two  of  the  Bishops^  we  have  in  England, 
who  both  told  me  there  were  many  things  in  the 
Homish  church,  which  it  Were  very  muob  to  be 
Wished  we  had  kept ;  as  confession,  which  Was  no 
doubt  commanded  by  God  ;  that  praying  fyt  the 
dead  was  one  of  the  ancient  things  in  Christianity; 

^  Sheldon,  Archbishop    of    Canterbury.  —  Blanford* 
Bishop  of  Worcester. — Original  NoU. 
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thAlftif  (heir  pmsi  they  did  it  dsllf,  tboagh  tbey 
trbuld  not  dWn  k.  And  aftenv^rds,  pressing  on* 
df  ^fcm^  Vety  much  upon  the  other  points^  he 
uM  iile,-^that  if  he  had  been  bred  a  catholick> 
he  wotfid  not  change  his  feligioti ;  but  that  beings 
df'^ftothei'  ehufch,  (whiji-ein  he  was  sure  were  all 
tbihgi  tiece^sary  to  salvation,)  h^  thought  it  very 
iti  to  give  that  scdhdal,  as  to  l^ve  that  chotch 
^hcrdfi  he  received  his  baptism. 

All  these  discourses  did  but  add  more  to  the 
dtUkt  I  had  to  be  a  caltholick,  and  gave  me  th^ 
most  terrible  agonies  in  the  world  Within  myself  j 
for  all  this,  fearing  to  be  rash  in  a  matter  of  that 
weigirt,  I  did  all  t  coald  to  satisfy  Anyself ;  made  it 
my  daily  prayer  to  GdD,  to  settle  me  iti  the  right  ^ 
in^  so  went  6tt  Christma^^day  id  refe^te  i^  tfa« 
Kirig^tf  Chapel :  oRer  wfrieb,  I  Wa»  Mor^  troubted 
than  ever,  and  could  never  be  at  quidty  CUI I  hid 
told  my  design  to  a  catholick,  who  brought  a  priest 
to  me ;  and  that  was  the  first  I  ever  did  converse 
with,  upon  my  word.  The  more  I  spoke  to  him, 
the  more  I  was  confirmed  in  my  design  ;  and  as 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  who  says — the  holy  Sacrament  is 
his  body  and  blood,  so  cannot  believe  that  he, 
who  is  the  Author  of  all  truth,  and  has  promised 
to  be  "  with  his  church  to  the  end  of  the  woild," 
would  permit  them  to  give  that  holy  mystery  to 
the  laity  but  in  one  kind,  if.  it  were  not  lawful  so 
to  do. 

^  Bishop  of  Worcester,— On^wa/  Note. 
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I  am  not  able,  or  if  I  were,  would  I  enter  into 
disputes  with  any  body  ;  I  only^  in  short,  i^y  this 
for  the  changing  of  my  religion,  which  I  take  Grop 
to  witness  I  would  never  have  done,  if  I  had 
thought  it  possible  to  save  my  soul  otherwise.  I 
think  I  need  not  say,  it  is  any  interest  in  this  world 
leads  me  to  it.  It  will  be  plain  enough  to  every 
body,  that  I  must  lose  all  the  friends  and  credit  I 
have  here  by  it;  and  have  very  well  weighed 
which  I  could  best  part  with, — ^my  share  in  this 
world,  or  the  next:  I  thank  Gon,  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  the  choice. 

My  only  prayer  is,  *^  That  the  poor  catholicks 
of  this  nation  may  nq^  suffer  for  my  being  of 
their  religion ;  that  God  would  but  give  me  pa- 
tience to  bear  them,  and  then  send  me  any  afflic* 
tions  in  this  world,  so  I  may  enjoy  a  blessed  eter-- 
nity  hereafter.*' 

St,  Janus^s^ 
Aug.  the  aoth,  1670. 
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DEFENCE  OF. THE  PAPER 

WRITTEN  BV 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK ; 

AGAINST  THE  ANSWEB  MADE  TO  IT^^ 


X  DARE  appeal  to  all  unprejudiced  readers^ 
jand  especially  to  those  who  have  any  sense  of 
piety^  whether  upon  perusal  of  the  Paper  written 
by  her  late  Highness  the  Duchess^  they  have  not 

^  ••  The  Lady  Anne  Hyde,"  (says  Fenton»  Notes  on 
Waller,  Ixxiv,)  '*  as  she  had  the  glory  of  giving  birth  to 
two  great  Queens,  so  she  was  equally  happy  in  owing  her 
own  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  one  of  the  most  able, 
most  incorrupt,  and  most  pious  ministers  of  state,  that 
ever  any  monarch  employed  in  any  age  or  nation.  She 
attended  her  father,  when  he  followed  King  Charles  into 
exile,  where  she  was  married  without  his  knowledge  to 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  but,  by  mutual  consent,  their  mar* 
riage  was  concealed  till  after  the  Restoration.  Burnet 
(whom  Mr.  Dryden  long  since  observed  to  be  venomously 
nice  in  his  commendations,)  allows  her  to  have  been  a  very 
extraordinary  woman.     *  She  had  great  knowledge,  and  a 

*  lively  sense  of  things.     She  soon  understood  what  be- 

*  longed  to  a  Princess ;  and  took  state  on  her  rather  too 

*  much.     She  writ  well,  and  had  begun  the  Duke's  Life, 

*  of  which  she  shewed  me  a  volume ;  it  was  all  drawn  from 

*  his  Journal ;  and  he  intended  to  have  employed  me  in 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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found  in  it  somewhat  which  touched  them  to  die 
very  soul ;  whether  they  did  not  plainly  and  per* 
fectly  discern  in  it  the  spirit  of  meekness^  devo- 
tion^  and  sincerity,  which  animates  the  whole 
discourse ;  and  whether  the  reader  be  not  satisfied 

*  carrying  it  on.     She  was  bred  to  great  strictness  in  reli- 

*  gion,  and  practised  secret  confession ;  Morley  told  me  he 

*  was  her  confessor :  sh^  began  at  twelve  years  oId»  and 
'  continued  under  his  direction,  till,  upon  her  father's  dis- 

*  grace,  he  was  put  from  the  Court.     She  was  generous 

*  and  friendly,  but  too  severe  an  enemy.' — **  After  a  long 
indisposition,  she  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
[March  31,]  1671^  and  was  buried  in  great  state  on  the 
toildi  side  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel." 

Our  author's  character  of  Burnet  is  found  in  tbe.lh]id 
part  of  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  It  consists  of 
above  fifty  lines,  and  is  extremely  severe.  The  lines  par- 
ticularly referred  to  by  Fcnton  are  these : 

When  well  receiv'd  by  hospitable  foes, 
The  kindness  he  returns,  is — ^to  expose  5 
For  courtesies,  though  undeserv'd  and  great. 
No  gratitude  in  felon  minds  beget : 
As  tribute  to  his  wit,  the  churl  receives  the  treat. 
•*  His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nice ; 
**  So  touch'd,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice  : 
*•  A  Greek,  and  bountiful  forewarns  us  twice." 

In  a  collection  of  Familiar  Letters,  in  two  volumes, 
published  by  S.  Briscoe,  is  a  letter  from  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  to  his  daughter,  Anne,  Duchess  of  York, 
on  her  embracing  the  Roman  Catholick  religion. — ^The 
paper  here  defended  is  printed  in  the  same  collectioni 
with  several  variations,  as  an  Answer  to  Lord  Clarendon's 
letter. 


Ci 
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ttot  she  wbo  wrii  it  has  opened  her  heart  without 
tfogviise^  90  J9ii  not  to  leoVe  a  scruple  that  ^e  was 
not  in  earnest.  I  am  sural  can  say^  for  my  own 
|iarticular^  that  when  I  read  it  first  in  manuscript, 
I  Qould  not  but  consider  it  as  a  discourse  extremely 
aioving ;  plain,  without  artifice,  and  discovering 
the  piety'  of  the  soul  from  which  it  flowed.  Truth 
Ib8  a  language  to  itself^  which  it  is  impossible  for 
hypocrisy  to  imitate:  dissimulatton  could  never 
ymte  bo  warmly,  nor  with  so  much  life.  What 
less  than  the  -spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  could 
have  dictated  her  imrds  ?  The  loss  c^  friends,  of 
iMMidly  honours  and  esteem^  the  defamation  of  ill 
tongues,  and  the  nefiroach  oif  the  crass,«*«-all  these> 
dwngh  not  withbut  the  stniiggiings  of  fiesh  and 
blood,  were  surmounted ^by 'her;-  as  if  the  saying 
of  our  Saviour  were  always  bounding  in  her  ears, 
^^  What  will  it  profit  a  rteui  'to  gam  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  hissoui  V*      • 

I   think  I  have  amplified  oothing  in  relation 
either  to  this  pious  lady,  or  her  discourse :  I  am  / 

sure  I  need  not.  And  now  let  any  unbiassed  and 
indifferent  reader  compare  the  spirit  of  the  An- 
swerer with  her*s.  Does  there  not  manifestly 
I4>pear  in  him  a  quite  different  character  ?  Need 
the  reader  be  informed  that  he  is  disingenuous^ 
foul-mouthed,  and  shuffling ;  dnd  that,  not  being 
able  to  answer  plain  matter  of  fact,  he  endeavours 
to  evade  it  by  suppositions,  circumstances,  and 
conjectures ;  like  a  cunning  barreter  of  law,  who 
is  to  manage  a  single  cause,  the  dishonesty  of 
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which  he  cannot  otherwise  support  than  by  de- 
faming his  adversary  ?  Her  only  business  is^  to 
satisfy  her  friends  of  the  inward  workings  of  her 
soul,  in  order  to  her  conversion^  and  by  what 
methods  she  quitted  the  religion  in  which  she  was 
educated.  He,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  satisfied^ 
unless  he  question  the  integrity  of  her  proceed- 
ings, and  the  truth  of  her  plain  relations,  even  so. 
far  as  to  blast,  what  in  him  lies,  her  blessed  me* 
mory,  with  the  imputation  of  forgery  and  deceit ; 
as  if  she  had  given  a  fidse  account,  not  only  of 
the  passages  in  her  soul,  and  the  agonies  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  only  known  to  God  and  to 
herself,  but  also  of  the  discourses  which  she  had 
with  others  concerning  those  disquiets.  Every 
where  the  lie  is  to  be  cast  upon  her,  either  directly, 
in  the  words  of  the  Bishc^  of  Winchester,*  which 
he  quotes ;  or  indirectly,  in  his  own,  in  which  his 
spiteful  diligence  is  most  remarkable. 

In  his  Answer  to  the  two  former  papers  there 

•  Dr.  George  Morley,  who  was  born  Feb.  97,  1597-8, 
and  died  in  Farnham  Castle,  Oct.  29,  1684.  In  October 
1660,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester,  from 
which  see  he  was  translated  to  the  diocese  of  Winchester, 
in  1662.  During  the  Usurpation,  he  had  lived  for  some 
years  at  Antwerp,  as  domestick  chaplain  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Edward  Hyde,  (afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,)  and  had 
carefully  instructed  his  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  protestant  faith ;  in  consequence  of  which 
connection  he  published  "  A  Letter  to  Anne,  Duchess 
of  York,"  written  a4th  Jan.  1670-71;  which  contains 
the  words  here  referred  to. 
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aeexns  to  have  been  some  restraint  upon  the  viru- 
lence of  his  genius,  though  even  there  he  has 
manifestly  past  the  bounds  of  decency  and  re- 
spect ;  but  so  soon  as  he  had  got  loose  from  dis- 
puting with  crowned  heads,  he  shews  himself  in 
his  pure  naturals,  and  is  as  busy  in  raking  up  the 
ashes  of  their  next  relations,  as  if  they  were  no 
more  of  kin  to  the  crown  than  the  new  church  of 
Eogland  is  to  the  old  Reformation  of  their  great 
grand&thers.  But  Gop  forbid  that  I  should  think 
the  whole  episcopal  clergy  of  this  nation  to  be  of 
his  latitudinarian  stamp ;  many  of  them,  as  learned 
38  himself,  are  much  more  moderate ;  and  such,  I 
am  confident,  will  be  as  far  from  abetting  his 
iireverence  to  the  royal  &mily,  as  they  are  from 
the  juggling  designs  of  his  &ction  to  draw  in  the 
nonconformists  to  their  party,  by  assuring  them 
they  shall  not  be  prosecuted  (as  indeed,  upon 
their  principles,  they  cannot  be  by  them)  ^  but  in 
the  mean  time,  this  is  to  wrest  the  favour  out  of 
the  King's  hands,  and  take  the  bestowing  it  into 
their  own,  and  to  re-assume  to  themselves  that 
headship  of  the  English  church  which  their  an- 
cestors gave  away  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  And 
now  let  any  loyal  subject  but  consider,  whether  this 
new  way  of  their  proceeding  does  not  rather  tend 
to  bring  the  church  of  England  into  the  fanaticks, 
than  the  fanaticks  into  the  church  of  England. 

These  are  the  arts  which  are  common  to  him 
and  his  fellow-labourers;  but  his  own  peculiar 
talent  is  that  of  subtle  calumny  and  sly  aspersion. 
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by  which  he  insinuates  into  his  readers  an  ill  opi- 
nion of  his  adversaries,  before  he  conies  to  ail- 
ment ;  and  takes  away  their  good  name  rather  hf 
theft  than  open  robbery.  He  lays  a  kind  of  ac- 
cumulative dishonesty  to  their  chai^,  and  touchea 
them  here  and  there  with  circumstances,  instead 
of  positive  proofs,  till  at  last  he  leaves  a  bad 
impression  of  them ;  like  a  painter  who  makea 
blotches  of  hard  colouring  in  several  parts  of  the 
face,  which  he  smooths  afterwards  into  a  likeness. 

\  After  this  manner  he,  or  one  of  his  brethren  in 
iniquity,  has  used  Monsieur  de  Condom^^  by 
picking  up  stories  against  him  in  his  Pre&ce,  which 
be  props  up  with  little  circumstances,  but  seldom 
so  positive,  that  he  cannot  come  off  when  their 
falsity  shall  be  detected.  In  the  mean  time,  bis 
cause  goes  forward  with  the  common  leader, 
who,  prepossessed  by  the  Pre&ce,  is  made  partial 
to  his  Answer.  The  same  kind  of  artifice,  with 
some  little  variation,  has  been  used  in  other  of 
their  books,  besides  this  present  libel  against  the 
Duchess. 
But  the  cloven  foot  of  this  our  Answerer  ap- 

9  Jacques  Benigne  Bossuet,  who  was  born  at  Dijon. 
Sept.  27th,  1627,  and  died  at  Paris,  April  12,  1704.  In 
1669  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Condom^  from  which 
diocese  he  was  translated,  in  1681,  to  that  of  Meaux. 
The  work  here  referred  to  is  entitled  "  An  Exposition  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholick  Church  in  Matters  of 
Controversy  :  it  was  translated  from  the  French  in  168^ 
and  produced'several  Answers. 
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pears  firom  underneath  the  cassock^  even  in  the  first 
step  he  makes  towards  his  Answer  to  the  present 
paper ;  which,  he  tells  us,  is  said  to  he  written  by  a 
great  lady.  How  doubtfully  he  speaks,  as  if  there 
were  no  certainty  of  the  author  !  But  surely  it  is 
more  than  barely  said,  for  it  is  published  by  the 
same  authority  which  ordered  the  two  other  papers 
written  by  his  late  majesty,  to  the  press  ;  and  the 
original  of  it  is  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  King.  Indeed,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
m^  seem  to  have  given  him  some  encouragement 
for  this  in  the  Preface  to  his  Treatises^  where  he 
teUs  us, — that  Maimbourg,  the  Jesuit ,  recites  sorne^ 
thing  which  he  says  was  written  hy  the  late  Duchess^ 
and  which  he  afterwards  calls — the  papers  pretended 
to  be  written  by  her.  But  if  that  Bishop  had  lived 
to  see  what  our  Answerer  has  seen,  her  paper 
printed  and  published  by  his  majesty,  I  cannot 
think  he  would  have  been  so  incredulous  as  to 
have  made  that  doubt.  It  may  be  allowed  him  to 
SQSpect  a  stranger  of  forgery ;  but  with  what  face 
can  this  son  of  the  church  of  England  suspect 
the  integrity  of  his  King  ?  In  the  mean  time^ 
observe  what  an  excellent  voucher  he  has  got  of 
this  dead  Bishop,  and  what  an  excellent  argument 
he  has  drawn  from  him.  Because  he  would  not 
believe  what  he  did  not  think  she  said,  we  must 
not  believe  what  we  know  she  did  say.  Let  our 
author,  therefore,  come  out  of  his  mists  and  am- 
biguities, or  give  us  some  better  authority  for  his 
unreasonable  doubts;    for  at  this  rate,  if  it  be 
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already  suspected  whether  what  she  writes  be  mat- 
ter of  fact^  and  indeed,  whether  she  writ  it  at 
all^  it  may  be  doubted  hereafter  whether  she 
changed^  and  perh^^  whether  there  were  ever 
such  a  woman. 

After  he  had  thus  begun,  that  ^^  this  pi^r  was 
said  to  be*  written  by  a  Great  Lady,  for  the  satis- 
Action  of  her  friends/*  he  shuffles  in  commodious 
words  for  an  Answerer,  and  which  afford  him 
elbow-room ;  for  he  talks  of  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives which  she  had  for  her  leaving  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church  of  England,  &c.  and  of  the 
right  which  all  readers  have  to  judge  of  the  strength 
of  them.  Now,  as  luck  will  have  it,  none  of  those; 
mod^es  and  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  paper 
of  her  Highness.  She  expresses  herself  clearly  to 
write  for  the  satis&ction  of  her  friends,  not  as  to 
the  reasons  she  had  herself  for  changing,  but  as  to 
the  censures  which  she  might  expect  from  them 
for  so  doing :  and  her  whole  paper  shews  this  was 
only  her  design.  So  that,  against  the  law  of  all 
romances,  he  first  builds  the  enchanted  castle,  and 
then  sets  up  to  be  the  doughty  knight  who  con- 
quers it.  It  seems,  be  found  that  a  bare  denial, 
which  is  the  proper  answer  to  matter  of  fact,  was 
a  dry  busing,  and  would  make  no  sport;  and 
therefore  he  would  be  sure  to  cut  himself  out 
sufficient  work.  But  it  is  not  every  man*s  talent 
to  force  a  trade ;  for  a  customer  may  choose  whether 
he  will  buy  or  not. 

This  great  person  changed  not  lightly,  nor  in 
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haste ;  but  after  all  the  endeavours  which  could  be 
used  by  a  soul  which  was  true  to  itself,  and  to  its 
eternal  interest.  She  was  sensible,  as  I  before 
hinted,  that  she  should  lose  her  friends  and  credit ; 
and  what  to  her  condition  at  that  time  was  more 
sharply  piercing,  expose  the  catholicks  of  England 
to  the  danger  of  suffering  for  her  sake.  On  these 
considerations  she  makes  a  plain  relation  of  all 
the  passages  in  her  change ;  and  expecting  severe 
censures  from/  the  world,  took  care  to  satisfy  her 
friends  concerning  it.  As  for  the  reasons  of  it, 
they  were  only  betwixt  God  and  her  own  soul, 
and  the  priest  with  whom  she  spoke  at  last.  What 
a  wonderful  art  has  this  gentleman,  to  turn  a  bare 
narrative  into  motives  and  inducements  ?  When 
he  is  arrived  to  the  perfection  of  calling  down  a 
saint  from  heaven,  he  may  examine  her  concerning 
them  ;  in  the  mean  time  he  must  be  content  with 
the  relation  which  she  has  left  behind  her  here  on 
earth  ;  and  if  he  will  needs  be  mistaking  her 
icruples  for  her  motives,  who  can  help  it  ? 

His  design,  as  he  tells  us  a  little  after  the  be- 
ginning, is, "  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  church 
of  England,  so  far  as  it  may  be  thought  to  suffer 
by  the  paper  of  her  late  Highness."  I  might  here 
tell  him,  that  he  has  an  obligation  antecedent  to 
the  honour  of  his  community,  which  is  that  to 
God  and  his  own  conscience.  But  the  honour  of 
the  church  of  England  is  no  farther  concerned  in 
the  paper  of  her  Highness,  than  in  relation  to 
the  persons  of  two  or  three  prelates  ;  and  those  he 
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leaves  at  last  to  shift  for  themselves  as  they  are 
able,  with  this  melancholy  farewell,  that,<^— ^^  Groni 
be  thanked,  the  cause  of  our  cbuxcbr  docs  not 
depend  upon  the  singular  opinicm  ti|ll!|pe  or  twa 
Bishops  in  it,  wherein  they  apparently^reccde  from 
the  established  doctrine  of  it." 

In  the  next  place,  ^^  he  is  sensible  how  nice 
and  tender  a  thing  it  is,  to  meddle  in  a  matter 
wherein  the  memory  of  so  great  a  lady  is  con- 
cerned." 

Here  he  is  sensible,  once  for  all ;  for  after  this 
one  civility,  you  hear  no  more  of  his  good  man- 
ners, to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  but  the  honour  of 
the  church  of.En^and  so  wholly  takes  up  his 
thoughts,  that  he  forgets  the  respect  which  is  due. 
to  her  sex,  her  quality,  her  memory,  her  relations, 
and  confutes  her  as  coarsely  as  the  parson  did 
Bellarmine,  * 

He  goes  on  to  inform  us,  how  hard  a  task 
he  has  undertaken  in  answering  these  papers, 
^^  wherein  such  circumstances  are  mentioned  as 
cannot  fully  be  cleared,  the  parties  themselves 
having  been  many  years  dead ;  yet  he  shall  en* 
deavour  to  keep  within  due  bounds,"  &c. 

These  due  bounds  either  are  or  ought  to  be, 
respect  to  the  great  lady,  and  caution  in  regard 
of  circumstances,  which  I  hope  he  will  not  put 

'  In  1643  was  published  in  410.  "  The  Scriptures 
vindicated  from  the  unsound  Conclusions  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,"  by  Thomas  Swadlin,  D.  D.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  the  book  here  meant. 
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Upon  his  readers  finr  arguments,  the  parties  being 
dead  so  long  ago. 

But  let  the  reader  here  take  notice,  that  in  this 
Vtry  place  $^^iB  clapping  his  cups  together,  and 
shuiifing  his  hells  from  hand  to  hand,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  juggling,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  all  the  tricks  which  he  is  to  play  here- 
after. 

For  the  parties  being  dead  long  since,  that  is, 
At  Duchess,  in  the  first  place,  not  being  alive  to 
justify  the  several  conferences  which  she  had  with 
the  Bishops^  nor  they,  in  the  second,  to  answer  as 
in  the  sight  of  God,  whether  she  had  such  dis- 
'course  with  them,  the  field  is  open  for  him,  as  he 
minly  imagines,  by  laying  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  together,  and  racking  her  own  Paper 
till  it  seemingly  speaks  against  her,  to  render  it 
mqpected  to  his  good  friends,  the  rabble,  that  she 
Imis  falsified  the  whole  matter. 

Well,  we  shall  see  what  he  builds  upon  this 
foundation :  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

^^  The  way  of  her  satis&ction  was  very  extra^ 
Cfdinary ;  for  towards  the  conclusion  she  confesses 
she  was  not  able,  nor  would  she  enter  into  disputes 
with  any  body.*' 

Commend  me  to  him  for  a  man  of  quick  des* 
patch.  At  the  first  dash  he  is  bringing  the  two 
ends  of  her  Paper  together ;  for  he  says, — ^^  to» 
wards  the  conclusion  she  confesses.**  It  was  well 
searched  of  him,  however,  to  hunt  counter,  and 
run  to  the  end  of  her  discourse  for  the  beginning 
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of  his  own.  He  will  lose  no  advantages^  I  warrant 
him.  Press  that  home,  doctor.  She  modestly 
owns,  that  she  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
enter  into  disputes ;  therefore  she  had  no  other 
way  to  satisfy  herself:  when  the  whole  drift  of 
this  pious  and  sincere  discourse  is  to  inform  her 
friends  of  the  methods  by  which  God  Almighty 
brought  her  into  his  church  ;  her  Paper  being  a 
plain  and  short  history  of  her  conversion. 

The  Answerer  is  of  opinion,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done,  no  satisfaction  to  be  had  in  'matters  of 
religion,  without  dispute  ;  that  is  bis  only  receipt, 
his  nostrum  for  attaining  a  true  belief.  But 
doctors  differ  in  this  point.  For  another  witty 
gentleman  of  his  church'  desired  no  other /epita^Ji 
upon  his  tomb  than  this :  ^^  Here  lies  the  author  of 
this  sentence,  Disfutandi pruritus,  scabies  ecclesi^;* 
the  itch  of  disputation  is  the  scab  or  tetter  of  the 
church.  Now  if  the  learned  avail  themselves  so 
little  of  dispute,  that  it  is  as  rare  as  a  prodigy  for 
one  of  them  to  convince  another,  what  shall  be- 
come of  the  ignorant,  when  they  are  to  deal  with 
those  fencers  of  divinity,  who  can  hit  them  in 
tierce  and  quart  at  pleasure,  while  they  are  igno- 
rant how  to  stand  upon  their  guard  ?  And  yet 
such  poor  people  have  souls  tp  save,  as  precious  in 

*  This  witty  gentleman  was  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who, 
being  appointed,  in  1623,  Provost  of  Eton  College,  en- 
tered into  Deacon's  orders.  He  was  not  however,  as  his 
biographer,  Isaac  Walton,  has  obser\'ed,  the  first  author 
of  this  sentence,  though  he  desired  to  be  so  represented 
on  his  tomb*    He  added  — Nomcn  alias  quart* 
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the  sight  of  God  as  the  grim  logician's.  Must 
they  be  damned  unless  they  can  make  a  regular 
approach  to  heaven  in  mood  and  figure  ?  Is  there 
no  entering  there  without  a  syllogism  ?  or  ergo^ 
teering  it  with  a  nego,  concedo,  et  distinguo  ?  The 
best  on  it  is,  our  Saviour's  disciples  were  but  poor 
fishermen,  and  we  read  but  of  one  of  his  Apostles 
who  was  bred  up  at  the  feet  df  Gamaliel.  I  would 
beseech  our  Answerer  to  consider,  whether  he  has 
argued  upon  his  own  principles,  in  affirming,  that 
none  can  be  satisfied  as  to  the  grounds  of  leaving 
one  church  and  going  to  the  other,  without  en- 
tering into  dispute  ?  Has  he  not  allowed,  that 
every  man  is  to  interpret  the  scripture  for  himself^ 
in  reference  to  his  own  salvation  ?  With  what 
face  then,  can  he  positively  say,  "  That  this  lady," 
who  had  not  only  read  the  scriptures,  but  found 
them  in  her  judgment  plainly  to  decide  the  great 
controversy  betwixt  catholicks  and  protestants, 
"  might  not  leave  his  church,  and  enter  into  that 
of  Christ,  by  interpreting — this  is  my  body,  in  the 
the  literal  and  obvious  meaning  ?"  If  from  a 
catholick  she  had  become  a  protestant  by  expound- 
ing those  words  in  a  figurative  sense,  he  would 
have  applauded  her  for  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body,  and  said  she  was  in  the  right  to  interpret 
for  herself.  But  she,  it  seems,  must  be  an  excep- 
tion to  his  general  rule,  and  not  have  that  privilege 
allowed  her,  which  he  dare  not  deny  to  any  sectary 
of  the  nonconformists.  The  ianaticks  think  the 
scripture  is  clear  in  all  matters  of  salvation^  and  if 
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6o^  what  need,  say  they,  of  those  ^iritual  direc- 
tors? Even  the  pillars  c^  the  church  by^  Um 
established,  from  their  own  concessions,  are  Sonmd 
to  be  but  bfoken  staffs ;  for  after  all  their  under- 
taking to  heal  a  wounded  conscience,  when  the 
arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  stuck  into  i|t,  they 
leave  their  proselytes  finally  to  the  scripture,  as  our 
physicians,  when  they  have  emptied  Uie  pockets  of 
their  patients  without  curing  them^  send  them 
at  last  to  Tunbridge  watera,  or  the  air  of  Mont- 
pellien 

^'  But  if  persons  be  resdved  beforehand  what 
to  do,  (says  our  Answerer,)  there  is  no  s6ch  way 
as  to  declare — they  will  not  enter  into  dispute/* 

Here  he  would  make  us  believe,  that  she  sw^* 
lowed  a  new  religion  without  chewing  it,  becaiiiso 
she  disputed  not.  I  have  shewed  already  what  is 
the  common  fate  of  disputation.  But  had  she  no 
other  way  of  satisfying  her  conscience  ?  (as  he 
immediately  infers  she  had  not.)  If  he  were  not 
obstinately  blind,  or  rather  had  not  an  intention 
to  blind  his  reader,  he  might  have  observed  tfact 
methods  and  gradations  of  her  change,  and  that, 
though  she  disputed  not,  yet  she  discoursed  (which 
is  entering  into  matter  of  dispute)  with  some  of 
the  ablest  of  the  English  clergy,  even  with  him 
particularly  who  was  left  by  the  Bishop  of  Wki- 
chester  to  be  her  spiritual  director ;  by  which  it 
plainly  appears,  notwithstanding  all  the  juggUngs 
and  glosses  of  our  Answerer,  that  the  better  part 
even  of  his  own  prescription  was  put  in  prsctice 
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by  her^  though  without  effect,  as  to  her  satisfao 
tion.  Why  then  does  he  ask  so  many  idle  ques- 
tions ?  "  Had  she  no  divines  of  the  church  of 
£ngland  about  her  ?  .none  able  and  willing  to 
aflbrd  her  their  utmost  assistance  ?'Vwheh  she  takes 
care  to  inform  the  worid  that  she  had  such  divines^ 
that  she  imparted  her  scruj^es^  and  after  all,  re- 
mained unsatisfied  with  their  answers. 

.  "  Persons  of  learning/*  indeed,  be  says,  "  may 
|X)Ssibly  be  satisfied  without  entering  into  disputes 
of  matters  which  she  had  neither  the  leisure  to 
examine,  nor  the  capacity  to  judge  of." 

Then,  as  I  said  before,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  chiefly,  if  not  only,  for  the  wise  and  learned  of 
this  world,  though  our  Saviour  was  not  of  this 
judgment.  But  is  not  every  man  to  be  satisfied 
pro  modulo  suo,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own 
understanding?  Can  an  ignorant  person  enter 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  our  faith, 
when  even  the  most  learned  cannot  understand 
them  ?  Gm  the  Answerer  himself  unriddle  the 
secrets  of  the  Incarnation,  fathom  the  undivided 
Trinity,  or  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Eternal 
Son,  with  all  his  readings  and  examinations?  From 
whence  comes  it  then,  that  he  believes  them, 
since  neither  the  scripture  is  plain  about  them,  nor 
the  wit  of  man  can  comprehend  them  ?  As  for  her 
comparing  the  doctrines  of  both  churches,  no 
question  she  did  it  to  the  best  of  her  ability  ;  for 
if  he  will  believe  her  in  any  thing,  she  both  read 
the  scriptures,  and  conferred  with  the  most  learned 
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protestants^  before  she  had  any  discourses  with  A 
cathoUck  priest.  But  if  she  had  not^  as  he  rudeljr 
says,  the  capacity  of  judging  in  deep  controversies^ 
it  is  very  probable  she  n)ight  want  that  of  under- 
standing the  instructions  of  her  guides ;  for  if  I 
may  similize'  in  my  turn,  a  dull  fellow  might  ask 
the  meaning  of  a  problem  in  Euclid  from  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,*  without  being  ever:  the  better 
for  his  learned  solution  of  it.  So  then  her  capa- 
city will  break  no  squares,  at  least  from  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  English  church,  and  the  presbyterians, 
put  them  both  together,  as  they  now  stand  united; 
for  either  the  scriptures  are  clear,  and  then  a  mean 
<:apacity  will  serve  to  understand  them,  or  though 
they  are  never  so  obscure,  yet  the  upshot  of  all  i^ 
that  every  man  is  to  interpret  for  himself. 

What  farther  quarrel  he  can  have  against  the 
lady  in  this  particular,  I  know  not,  unless  it  be 
upon  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  account;  namely, 
that  she  refused  to  advise  with  him,  and  admitted 
the  two  others '  to  a  conference  ;  and  what  reason 
she  had  for  so  doing,  if  I  were  as  penetrating  as 
my  author,  I  should  undertake  to  demonstrate  by 
the  infallible  evidence  of  circumstances  and  infe- 
rences :  but  since  the  parties  are  dead,  and  so  long 
since,  I  will  not  give  my  own  opinion  why  she 
refused   him,  and  of  what  principles  she  might 

*  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  an  eminent  mathematician. 
'  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Dr.  Walter  Blandford,  successively  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 

Worcester. 
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^slbly  have  thought  him.  At  present  I  will  not 
trouble  myself  farther  with  that  prelate  of  rich 
memory,  whom  I  warrant  you  our  author  would 
not  commend  so  much  for  his  great  abilities  and 
willingness  to  resolve  the  lady's  doubts^  if  he  had 
not  some  journey-work  for  him  t6  do  hereafter ; 
neither  will  I  meddle  much  with  the  long  imper- 
tinent story  of  his  Letter  to  the  Duchess,  and  her 
silence  at  Famham,  where  she  would  not  consult 
him  in  any  of  her  doubts.  Whatever  great  mat- 
ters are  made  of  these  by  our  Answerer,  she  had 
a  very  sufficient  reason  for  not  asking  his  advice^ 
as  will  instantly  be  made  appear.  But  now  our 
author  is  at  another  of  his  dodging  tricks,  com- 
paring times  and  dates  of  letters,  the  Bishop's 
bearing  date  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  that 
very  year  in  which  she  changed  ;  but  that  he  may 
not  puzzle  himself  too  much  in  reckoning,  I  will 
unriddle  the  matter  of  fact  to  him,  which  I  have 
from  a  most  authentick  hand.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  at  Farnham  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  where  they  continued  about  three 
days,  in  the  year  1670.  Her  Highness's  Paper 
bears  date  the  twentieth  of  August,  167O;  by 
which  it  is  manifest,  that  it  was-  written  twelve  or 
fourteen  days  before  her  visit  to  the  Bishop.  Now 
where,  I  beseech  you,  is  the  wonder,  that  she 
Bpoke  nothing  to  him  concerning  any  points  of  a 
religion  in  which  she  was  already  satisfied  ?  Would 
any  man  ask  another — what's  o'clock,  after  he  had 
been  just  looking  upon  a  sundial  ?  So  that  all  his 

VOL.  II.  .  K  K 
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aggravations  dwindle  at  length  into  this  poor  in««> 
ference,  that  it  is  evident  she  did  not  make  use  of 
the  ordinary  means  for  her  own  satisfaction ;  at 
least  (mark  how  he  mollifies^  for  fear  of  being 
trapped)  as  to  those  Bishops  who  bad  known  her 
longest. 

Now  this  is  so  pitiful^  that  it  requires  no  an* 
swer;  for  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  she 
liked  not  the  Bishop,  and  therefore,  from  the  be^ 
ginning  concealed  her  scruples  from  him  ;  and 
she  changed  her  religion  the  same  year,  (though 
before  he  writ  to  her,)  because  she  was  satisfied  c^ 
another.  But  does  it  follow  from  hence,  as  he 
infers,  that  in  the  mean  while  she  did  not  use  the 
ordinary  meansfor  her  satisfaction  ?  Supposing  she 
had  liked  the  other  two  Bishops  as  little  as  she  did 
him,  had  she  no  other  ordinary  means  but  by 
those  two,  or  even  by  any  other  Bishops  ?  Satis- 
fied, to  be  sure,  she  was,  or  she  had  not  changed  ; 
and  if  the  means  had  been  wholly  extraordinary, 
fiDm  the  inspirations  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  only, 
she  had  thereby  received  the  greater  favour ;  but 
not  omitting  to  give  God  thanks  for  his  superna- 
tural assistance,  she  used  also  the  ordinary  means. 

It  appears  that  her  first  emotions  were  from  her 
observing  the  devotions  of  the  catholicks  in  Prance 
and  Flanders ;  and  this  i^  no  news  to  any  tra- 
veller. Ask  even  our  protestant  gentlemen  at 
their  return  from  catholick  countries,  and  they 
cannot  but  confess  that  the  exercises  of  their  de- 
votion, their  mortifications,  their  austerities^  their 
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humility,  their  charity,  and  in  short,  all  the  ways 
of  good  living,  are  practised  there  in  a  far  greater 
measure  than  they  are  in  England  ;  but  these  are 
the  virtues  from  which  we  are  blessedly  reformed 
by  the  example  and  precept  of  that  lean,  morti- 
fied apostle,  St.  Martin  Luther. 

Her  first  scruples  were  raised  in  her  by  reading 
Doctor  Heylin's  History  op  the  Reformation^ 
and  what  she  found  in  it  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
It  appears,  that  history  had  given  her.  some  new 
apprehensions,  and  to  satisfy  them,  she  considered 
of  the  matters  in  difference  betwixt  the  catholicks 
and  protestants;  and  so  considered  them,  as  to 
examine  them  the  best  she  could  by  scripture^ 
which  she  found  to  speak  clearly  for  the  catholicks; 
and  she,  upon  our  author's  principles,  was  judge 
of  this :  after  which,  she  spoke  with  two  of  the 
best  Bishops  in  England,  and  their  doubtful  or 
rather  favourable  answers,  did  but  add  more  to  thp 
desire  she  had  to  be  a  catholick.  All  these  ordi- 
nary ways  she  took,  before  she  could  persuade 
herself  to  send  for  a  priest,  whose  endeavours  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  so  to  bless,  that  she  was 
reconciled  to  his  church,  and  her  troubled  con- 
science was  immediately  at  rest. 

I  have  been  forced  to  recapitulate  these  things, 
and  to  give  them  the  reader  at  one  view ;  for  our 
Answerer  is  so  cunning  at  his  trade,  that  he  shews 
them  only  in  parcels,  and  by  retail,  that  it  might 
not  be  thought  she  used  the  ordinary  means.  One 
thmg  I  had  omitted,  which  was,  that  the  Bishop 
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affirms  in  his  Letter  to  her  Highness,  that  she  had 
made  him  a  promise,  in  case  any  writing  were  put 
into  her  hand  by  those  of  the  Roman  church, 
«he  would  send  it  either  to  him  or  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.* 

Why  does  our  author  put  down  that  promise 
thus  at  large  ?  If  he  means  any  thing  more  by  it, 
besides  a  justification  of  his  Bishop  for  having  done 
his  part,  which  signifies  just  nothing,  he  would 
tacitly  insinuate  that  she  broke  her  word,  by  not 
sending  any  such  writing  to  him.  If  so,  he  is  at 
his  legerdemain  again.  He  would  have  it  thought 
she  kept  not  her  promise,  but  does  not  positively 
affirm  it ;  but  since  it  is  manifest,  by  the  order  of 
time  in  her  Paper,  that  she  neither  sent  for  any 
.priest,  nor  conferred  with  any  learned  catholick, 
tilV  after  she  had  done  with  the  two  Bishops,  it 
may,  and  ought  to  be  supposed,  that  she  received 
no  writings  from  any  of  that  religion  ;  for  if  she 
had,  she  would  certainly  have  mentioned  them. 

If  then  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  would  insi- 
nuate that  she  had  such  papers,  which  she  sent 
not  to  him,  according  to  her  engagement,  I  may 
at  least  answer  with  my  author,  that  the  lady  was 
dead  long  before  the  Bishop  published  his  Letter, 

-♦  Dr.  Blandford,  at  the  time  of  the  conference  with  the 
Duchess  of  York,  was  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Being  after- 
wards  translated  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  he  is  else- 
where always  in  this  tract  called  by  the  latter  title.  He 
died  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  167^. 
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to  that  the  circumstances  therein  mentioned  can- 
not be  so  fully  cleared. 

But  to  return  to  our  Answerer.  He  has  brought 
us  at  length  to  the  several  discourses  which  her 
Highness  had  with  the  two  Bishops,  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  and 
isince  he  has  thought  fit  to  put  all  that  concerned 
this  matter  into  one  long  paragraph,  quoted  from 
the  Duchess,  I ,  must  follow  his  example.  These 
are  her  words : — **  After  this,  I  spoke  severally  to 
two  of  the  best  Bishops  we  have  in  England,  who 
both  told  me  there  were  many  things  in  the  Roman 
church,  which  it  were  very  much  to  be  wished  we 
had  kept ;  as  confession,  which  was  no  doubt  com- 
manded of  GrOD ;  that  praying  for  the  dead  was 
one  of  the  ancient  things  in  Christianity ;  that  for 
their  parts,  they  did  it  daily,  though  they  would 
not  own  it.  And  afterwards,  pressing  one  of  them 
very  much  upon  the  other  points,  he  told  me,— • 
that  if  he  had  been  bred  a  catholick,  he  would 
not  change  his  religion  ;  but  that  being  of  an- 
other church,  wherein  he  was  sure  were  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  he  thought  it  very  ill  to 
give  that  scandal,  as  to  leave  that  church  wherein 
he  had  received  his  baptism.  All  these  discourses 
did  but  add  more  to  the  desire  I  had  to  be  i 
catholick,  and  gave  me  the  most  terrible  agonies 
in  the  world,"  &c. 

**  This  (he  confesses)  seems  to  be  to  the  pur- 
pose ;**  and  where  he  confesses  the  I^ast  advantage 
on  our  side,  the  reader  may  swear  there  is  some- 
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what  more  than  ordinary  in  the  matter.  But  he 
retrenches  immediately^  and  kicks  down  the  pail, 
by  adding  this  restriction — ^^  if  there  were  not 
some  circumstances  and  expressions  very  much 
mistaken  in  the  representation  of  it."  Yet  in  the 
next  line  again^  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  his  own 
ifeaffulness,  he  is  for  making  a  bold  sally,  and 
putting  all  to  the  push ;  for,  ^^  supposing  the 
Wmost  to  be  allowed,  (says  he>)  there  could  be 
fib  argument  from  hence  drawn  for  leaving  the 
communion  of  our  church  ;"  but  he  restrains  that 
too  with  this  caution, — ^*  if  the  Bishop's  authority 
und  example  did  signify  any  thing  with  her." 
Thus  from  yielding  at  first,  he  comes  to  modify 
his  concession,  and  from  thence  to  strike  out 
magnanimously. 

But  then  he  retreats  again  with  another  if.  It 
is  a  sign  he  is  uneasy,  when  he  tosses  and  turns  so 
often  in  a  breath ;  and  that  he  is  diffident  of  his 
cause,  when  he  shifts  his  plea.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Duchess  laid  a  great  stress  on  these  conoes« 
sions ;  and  well  she  might :  for  what  a  startle 
ti^uld  it  give  to  a  doubting  soul,  which  already 
had  taken  the  alarm,  to  hear  two  Bishops,  whereof 
bne  was  primate  of  all  England,  renouncing  and 
condemning  two  of  the  established  articles  of  their 
bhurch  ?  *    But  it  is  well  known  that  those  two 

*  <*  But  what  two  Articles  were  these  ?  (says  Doctor 
Stillingfleet,  in  his  Reply ;)  It  seems  *  they  wished  we 
had  kept  confession,  which  no  doubt  was  commanded  of 
God.;  and  praying  for  the  dead,  which  was  one  of  the 
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prelates  were  not,  nor,  if  they .  were  now  living, 
would  be,  the  only  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England  who  are  of  opinion  they  have  over-re^ 
formed  themselves  in  casting  off  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  consequently,  the  doctrine  of  a  third 
place.     But  these  are  church-of-£ngland  men  of 

ancient  things  of  Christianity.'  But  which  of  our  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  did  they  renounce  hereby  ?  I  think  I  have 
read  and  considered  them  as  much  as  this  gentleman,  an4 
I  can  find  no  such  Articles  against  confession  and  pray- 
ing for  the  dead.  Our  church,  as  appears  by  the  office  of 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,'doth  not  disallow  of  confession 
in  particular  cases,  but  the  necessity  of  it  in  order  to  forgive- 
ness, in  all  cases.  And  if  any  Bishop  asserted  this,  then 
he  exceeded  the  doctrine  of  our  church,  but  he  renounced 
no  Article  of  it.  As  to  the  other  point,  we  have  an 
Article  against  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Article 
22,  but  not  a  word  concerning  "  praying  for  the  dead,'' 
without  respect  to  it.  But  he,  out  of  his  great  skill  in 
controversy,  believes  that  "  prayer  for  the  dead,"  and 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  are  the  same.  Whereas 
this  relates  to  the  deliverance  of  souls  out  of  purgatory, 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  living,  wl^ich  makes  all  the  gainful 
trade  of  masses  for  the  dead,  &c. ;  but  the  other  related 
to  the  day  of  judgment,  as  is  known  to  all  who  are  versed 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  church.  But  this  our 
church  wisely  passes  over ;  neither  condemning  it,  because 
so  ancient,  nor  approving  it,  because  not  grounded  on 
scripture,  and  therefore  not  necessary  to  be  observed." 

Concerning  praying  for  the  dead,  a  practice  which  the 
late  most  excellent  Dr.  Johnson  followed,  **  ^ifar  as  ii 
mght  be  lawful^**  see  '*  The  Doctrine  of  a  Middle  State/* 
by  the  Hon.  Archibald  Campbell,  fol.  1721,  p.  157. 
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the  old  Stamp  ;  betwixt  whom,  and  the  factmi  of 
this  Answerer,  there  is  just  as  much  difierencc  as 
betwixt  a  true  episcopal  man  and  a  latitudinarian ; 
and  this  latter,  in  plain  terms,  is  no  otherwise 
different  from  a  presbyterian,  than  by  whatsoever 
titles  and  dignities  he  is  distinguished.  So  that 
our  Answerer  was  much  in  the  right  to  skip  over 
the  first  half  of  this  paragraph  without  answering 
in  this  place,  and  to  gallop  to  the  last  sentence  of 
it,  which  begins  with  Bishop  Blandford's  saying, — 
^^  that  if  he  had  been  bred  in  the  communion  of 
the  Rom^n  church,  h^  would  not  change  his 
religion  :"  whither,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  follow 
Wm. 

To  overbalance  the  weight  of  these  concessions^ 
our  author  would  have  us  think  that  the  subse- 
quent words  of  the  Bishop  ought  to  have  had 
greater  force  to  have  kept  her  in  the  communion 
of  the  protestant  church,  than  the  former  to  have 
drawn  her  from  it ;  for  the  Bishop  comes  off  with 
this  excuse, — ^^  that  being  of  another  church, 
wherein  he  was  sure  were  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  he  thought  it  very  ill  to  give  that 
scandal,  as  to  leave  that  church  wherein  he  re- 
ceived his  baptism.'* 

First,  take  notice,  that  the  Duchess  says,  the 
Bishop  was  pressed  by  het  very  much  before  he 
made  the  concession — that  if  he  had  been  bred  a 
catholick,  he  would  not  have  changed ;  which 
shews,  that  a  truth  was  forced  out  of  him,  which 
be  would  willingly  have  concealed.     For,  both  in 
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regard  to  his  own  credit^  and  the  retaining  of  so 
great  a  person  in  his  church,  it  was  not  his  interest 
to  have  yielded — that  a  catholick  might  be  saved, 
at  least  on  as  easy  terms  as  a  protestant.  But  he 
goes  farther,  when  he  confesses — that  if  he  had  been 
bred  a  catholick,  he  would  not  have  altered  his 
religion ;  for  therein  he  seems  even  to  regret  hia 
being  bred  a  protestant,  at  least  he  yields,  that 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation  were  in  the  Roman 
Catholick  church  ;  for  otherwise,  had  he  been 
educated  in  it,  he  ought  in  conscience  to  have 
changed,  which  he  owns  he  would  not  have  done* 
Now  this  is  manifestly  more  than  what  he  said  for 
the  church  of  England ;  for  his  following  words 
are  rather  an  excuse  for  his.  continuance  in  his 
church,  than  an  argument  to  dissuade  her  Highness 
fix)m  turning  catholick  : — "  he  thought  it  very  ill  to 
give  that  scandal  to  leave  the  church  wherein  he 
was  baptized."  Now  the  words  candal  plainly  re- 
lates to  his  own  person,  and  signifies  no  more  than 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  change  ;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  think  he  should  sin  against  his 
conscience  in  changing,  who  had  declared — that 
he  would  not  have  changed,  in  case  he  had  been 
bred  a  catholick.  And  the  reason  he  gives  is  made 
of  the  same  yielding  metal,  viz.  that  he  had  his 
baptism  in  the  protestant  church  ;  for  that  argu- 
ment in  itself  is  of  no  weight,  since  the  right 
reverend  well  knew  that  the  baptism  even  of 
hereticks  is  good;  so  that  if  he  had  been  christened 
in  the  l!litheran,   the  Abyssine,  or  the  Russian 
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church,  he  must  for  that  reason  have  continued  in 
it.  But  he  timorously  pleads  his  fear  of  giving 
scandal,  which  is,  *  as  I  said,  no  justification  of 
himself,  no  dissuasive  to  her,  but  only  a  mean, 
intere^sed  apology  for  his  not  changing. 

As  for  his  intimating, — that  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation  were  to  be  had  in  the  church  of 
England,  let  any  reasonable  man  be  judge  whether 
he  could  possibly  have  ^d  less  in  defence  of  him- 
self for  continuing  in  it;  for  this  only  shewed 
that  he  thought  salvation  was  to  be  had  in  both 
churches,  as  even  this  author  himself  is  fcM'ced  to 
confess  afterwards,  in  these  words  :  ^*  The  utmost 
that  can  be  made  of  this  is,  that  a  certain  Bishop 
of  our  church"  [who  in  the  mean  time  has  proved 
himself  an  uncertain  one,]  *^  held  both  churches 
80  fkr  parts  of  the  catholidc  church,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  of  going  from  one  church  to 
another/* 

That  which  he  calls — the  utmost  we  can  make 
of  it,  is  in  truth  the  least  which  the  Bishop's  words 
will  naturally  bear;  and  I  may  safely  put  the  cause 
upon  this  issue, — ^whether  such  a  discourse  might 
not  reasonably  add  more  to  the  desire  she  had  to 
be  a  catholick  ? 

Let  us  hear  now  what  he  has  to  answer ;  and  I 
will  reply  briefly,  because  I  have  taken  away  the 
strength  of  his  argument  already. 

First,  he  says  in  effect.  That  the  Bishop's  au- 
thority and  example  ought  to  have  prevailed  with 
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her  on  the  one  side^  more  than  his  concessions  on 
the  other. 

I  reply — Not  his  authority,  because  he  spoke 
more  for  the  church  of  Rome  than  against  it :  nor 
his  example,  for  he  gave  her  no  encouragement 
to  follow  it,  by  saying,  that  if  he  had  been  bred  a 
catholick,  he  would  not  have  changed.  His  ex-* 
ample  of  praying  daily  for  the  dead  shewed  his 
opinion  at  the  bottom ;  but  his  not  publickly 
owning  that  he  did  so,  has  proved  him  little  better 
than  a  black  Bishop,  who  has  entered  privately  into 
the  white  one's  walk. 

Our  author  asks,  in  the  second  place, — Why 
any  person  should  forsake  the  communion  of  the 
protestant  church,  wherein  the  Bishop  affirmed 
were  all  things  necessary  to  salvation?  And  I 
enquire.  How  she  could  be  bound  to  believe  him, 
since  confession,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  are 
wanting  in  it  ?  one  of  which  he  had  before  ac- 
knowledged to  be  commanded  of  God,  the  other^ 
to  be  one  of  the  ancient  things  in  Christianity  ! 

Thirdly,  he  urges.  That  the  Bishop  had  told 
her,  it  was  an  ill  thing  to  leave  the  church  of 
England.     And  I  reply.  That  the  Answerer  has 
&lsiiied  his  words.     "  The  Bishop  only  thought  it 
very  ill  to  give  that  scandal,  as  to  leave  the  church 
wherein  he  was  baptized."     First,  he  spoke  of. 
himself  only,  not  of  her.    Mark  that  fallacy.    And 
then  he  said  not,-— -it  was  ill  to  leave  the  church ; 
but — ^very  ill  to  give  that  scandal,  as  to  leave  the 
church ;  relating  again  to  his  own  particular. 
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Fourthly,  he  says,  It  is  evident  that  the  Bishops 
could  have  no  influence  upon  her ;  though  she 
positively  says  those  discourses,  in  which  were 
those  concessions,  did  but  add  more  to  the  desire 
she  had  to  be  a  catholick.  This  is  full  upon  the 
vizor;  but  the  dead  are  to  take  all  things  pa>- 
tiently.  Well !  How,  if  he  can  convince  her  of 
&lsity  from  her  own  words  ?  why  then  he  will  carry 
his  argument,  as  well  as  his  good  manners,  to  the 
height;  and  how  broad  soever  the  word  may  be 
which  he  has  slily  given  her,  yet  he  will  tell  you, 
that  freedom  ought  to  be  permitted  him,  as  sust^rin*  ' 
ing  the  honour  of  the  church  of  England. 
'  His  argument  is  this :  "  She  declares  afterwards, 
that  she  would  not  have  changed,  if  she  had 
thought  it  possible  otherwise  to  have  saved  her 
soul  ;>  but  the  Bishop  had  told  her,  that  all  things 
necessary  for  salvation  were  in  the  English  church ; 
therefore  the  Bishop  contributed  nothing  to  her 
change/* 

So  the  mitre  be  safe  in  its  reputation,  no  matter 
what  becomes  of  the  ducal  coronet.  Now  I  can 
be  very  well  content  that  the  Bishop  should  have 
no  part  in  the  honour  of  her  conversion  ;  for  it  is 
plain  that  he  desired  it  not :  and  why  should  he 
do  good  against  his  will-? 

I  wish  my  author  would  have  furnished  me  with 
ian  argument  to  have  brought  him  wholly  oflT;  but 
I  will  bring  him  on  his  way  as  far  as  by  the  help 
of  the  Answerer's  scarf  I  can  fairly  drag  him.  I 
say  therefore,  that  though  her  Highness  phaoged 
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not  her  belief  upon  the  concessions  of  the  Bishop^ 
yet  his  concessions  were  an  occasion  of  her  farther 
scruples,  in  order  to  her  change ;  for,  she  says, 
"  they  added  to  the  desire  she  had  to  be  a  catho- 
lick;* 

The  Bishop  did  indeed  tell  her,  that  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  were  in  the  English  church ; 
but  tell  me.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  was  that  all  he 
told  her  ?  By  your  favour,  you  have  left  out  the 
better  half  of  whaf^he  said  ;  for  he  told  her  also, 
*^  that  if  he  had  been  bred  a  catholick,  he  would 
not  have  changed."  And  she  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve what  he  said  to  the  advantage  of  a  church 
of  which  he  was  no  member,  as  being  sure  he 
would  say  no  more  than  scanty  truth.  And  he 
acknowledges  into  the  bargain,  that  "  confession 
was  commanded  of  God  ;"  and,  that  ^^  praying  for 
the  dead  was  one  of  the  ancient  things  in  Chris- 
tianity." What  a  shameful  way  of  arguing  is  this, 
to  make  a  general  negative  conclusion  from  half 
the  premises  ?  or,  in  other  words,  to  maintain 
that  the  Bishop's  concessions  could  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  her,  because  they  had  not  the  greatest 
influence  ?  And  you  in  a  manner  confess  it  before 
you  were  aware,  in  the  close  of  your  argument, 
where  you  say,  ^^  There  must  therefore  have  been 
some  more  secret  reason,  which  increased  her  de- 
sire to  be  a  catholick,  after  these  discoiu-ses.'* 
Now  some  more  secret  reason  does  not  hinder  the 
Bishop's  concessions  fix)m  being  one;  nay,  it 
argues,  that  they  were  one  of  the  reasons^  though 
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not  the  most  prevalent,  because  there  was  one 
more  secret.  You  have  now  contradicted  your- 
self so  pl^inly^  that  you  have  wholly  justified  the 
Duchess  ;  and  the  broad  word,  without  naming  it^ 
is  fairly  brought  back  to  your  own  door. 

After  this,  our  Answerer  does  but  piddle,  and 
play  at  small  game,  as  if  her  Highness  might  pos- 
sibly take  encouragement  from  the  Bishop^s  calling 
the  church  of  Rome  the  catholick  religion  ;  but 
she  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  lay  hold  upon  a 
word.  Neither  is  more  advantage  to  be  taken 
from  his  calling  the  church  of  Rome  the  catho- 
lick religion,  than  we  receive  disadvantage  from 
the  playing  upon  the  word  of  Roman  catholick. 

Next,  for  want  of  a  quarrel,  he  is  falling  upon 
his  late  dear  friend  the  Bishop :  "  Was  he  (says 
our  Answerer,)  so  weak,  to  mean  the  word  ca^ 
thoUck  in  the  strictest  sense,  he  must  then  have 
contradicted  himself;  there  was  an  inconsistency 
in  his  words," — and  so  forth. 

From  the  inconsistency  of  the  Bishop's  words 
in  this  and  other  places,  our  Answerer,  perhaps,' 
would  make  a  secret  inference, — that  he  never 
said  them ;  and  obliquely  draw  the  Duchess  into 
the  statute  of  coining :  so  that  the  two  spiritual 
hectors  may  make  a  sham-duel  of  it,  for  aught  we 
know.  For  it  is  a  common  trick  with  robbers  to 
clash  their  swords  together  in  the  dark,  to  draw 
company  together,  and  then  some  third  person 
pays  for  it.  Take  it  in  this  manner,  and  then  the 
argument  against  her  Highness  will  stand  thus : 
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the  sayings  which  she  relates  are  inconsistent,  and 
therefore  she  must  not  be  believed,  though  she 
affirms  she  heard  them.  Why,  do  not  as  many  as 
have  ears  hear  inconsistent  things  said  every  day  ? 
and  must'  every  body  needs  lie,  who  reports  them 
again  ?  That  inconsistency  of  the  words  is,  in 
truth,  an  argument  that  these  things  were  said :  for 
what  bids  fairer  for  adding  to  the  desire  she  had  of 
being  a  catholick,  and  of  giving  her  the  terrible 
agonies  she  felt  ?  But  after  all,  if  the  Answerer's 
quarrel  be  in  earnest  with  the  Bishop,  it  is  pity  they 
should  fall  out  for  such  a  trifle.  As  weak  as  the 
Bishop  was,  and  as  strong  as  our  Answerer  makes 
his  inconsistencies  appear,  I  dare  answer  for  bin;!, 
he  meant  nothing  less  than  to  convert  her. 

You  do  ill  therefore,  to  play  the  bully  with  a 
peaceable  old  gentleman,  who  only  desired  to 
possess  his  conscience  and  his  bishoprick  in  peace, 
without  offence  to  any  man,  either  of  the  catholick 
church,  or  that  of  England. 

But  if  he  held,  that  both  churches  were  so  £ar 
parts  of  the  catholick,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
of  going  from  one  church  to  another  to  be  saved, 
if  he  asserted  that  you  say,  he  must  overthrow  the 
necessity  of  your  refdrmation ;  and  then  down 
goes  his  belief  of  your  homilies  and  articles, 
(thirty-nine  at  a  tip,)  and  consequently  he  could 
be  no  true  member  of  the  church  of  England, 

And  now  what  can  I  do  more  for  the  poor 
Bishop  ?  for  most  certainly  he  did  imply  thus 
much  in  saying,  that  ^^  if  he  had  been  bred  a 
catholick,    be  would  not  change  his   religion.** 
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Itierefore,  Take  him,  Topham  !  ^  there's  no  help^ 
but  he  must  be  turned  out  of  the  church  of 
England,  even  so  long  after  he  has  been  dead. 

In  the  mean  time,  let' us  a  little  examine  this 
proposition.  Our  Answerer  affirms,  "  That  he 
cannot  be  a  true  member  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, who  asserts  both  churches  to  be  so  far  parts 
of  the  catholick  church,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
of  going  from  one  church  to  another  to  be  saved.'* 
If  this  be  true,  then,  to  be  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England,  one  must  assert, — that  either  both 
churches  are  not  parts  of  the  Catholick,  or  that 
they  are  so  parts,  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  going 
from  one  to  another.  Of  these  two,  the  first  is 
not  for  the  honour  of  one  of  the  churches,  and  the 
second  is  direct  nonsense.     A  necessity  of  change 

^  Roger  North  furnishes  us  with  the  origin  of  this 
phrase. — In  the  year  1680  the  House  of  Commons  were 
guilty  of  great  excesses  in  support  of  their  privileges. — 
••  Scarce  a  day  passed,  (says  Ralph,  who  quotes  North's 
Exam  EN,  p.  561)  but  some  abkorrer  [one  of  those  who 
in  their  addresses  to  the  King,  in  the  early  part  of  i68o» 
had  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  Petitions  then  pre- 
sented to  the  crown  for  assembling  a  new  parlianient,] 
was  dragged  before  them,  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant  at  arms,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  House ; 
and  this  strange  despoticism  they  exercised  with  so  much 
wantonness,  as  well  as  cruelty,  that  Mr.  Treby  was  pleased 
to  say,  they  kept  an  hawk,  (meaning  the  said  Serjeant)  and 
they  must  every  day  find JUsh  for  him.  And  the  quantity 
he  was  this  sessions  gorged  with,  gave  rise  to  this  prover- 
bial expression — Take  him^  Topham  I  [the  name  of  the 
Serjeant,]  in  all  discourse  of  peremptory  commitment." 


« 
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consists  not  with  their  being  both  parts  ;  for  parts 
constitute  one  whole,  and  leave  not  one  and  an- 
other, to  go  to  or  from.  There  is  no  church  in 
France  or  Italy,  to  which  a  Spanish  catholick  can 
go,  but  what  he  left  in  Spain ;  nor  can  he  leave 
his  own,  by  going  to  either  of  them.  He  may  be 
under  other  govemours  in  the  same  church  ;  but 
let  him  go  wheresoever  he  shall  please,  he  cannot 
be  of  another,  so  long  as  he  remains  a  catholick* 
In  short,  necessity  of  change  makes  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  both  churches  to  be  parts  of  the 
catholick,  and  forces  the  church  of  England  to 
maintain — either  that  she  is  a  part,  and  the  Roman 
catholick  none,  or  else  that  it  is  no  matter  whether 
she  be  a  part  or  no ;  to  which  I  wish  they  may  not, 
with  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  her  honour,  desire 
to  drive  her,  who  have  nothing  better  to  say  in 
their  own  behalf. 

But  though  our  Answerer  has  laid  one  Bishop 
flat,  I  warrant  you  he  has  another  in  reserve ;  for 
now  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (who,  as  I  said 
formerly,  was  not  commended  so  much  for  no- 
thing,) is  brought  back  in  triumph  from  his 
palace  of  Farnham,  to  make  a  short  end  of  the 
dispute.  At  first  he  doubts,  whether  ever  there 
were  any  such  Bishops  who  made  such  answers  ; 
and  then  affirms,  that  he  believes  there  never  was 
in  rerum  naturd  such  a  discourse  as  is  pretended  to 
have  been  betwixt  this  great  person  and  two  of 
the  most  learned  Bishops  in  England. 

This  is  downright  indeed ;  for  our  Answerer,  to 

VOL.  IX.  L  L 
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do  him  justice^  has  often  collaterally  accused  the 
Duchess  for  her  good  invention  at  making  stories: 
but  here  is  plain  English  upon  the  point  What 
pity  IS  it  in  the  mean  time,  that  my  Lord  of  Win- 
ton  gives  not  so  much  as  one  single  reason^  either 
for  his  doubt,  or  his  contrary  belief?  So  that 
having  only  his  Lordship's  opinion,  and  her  High- 
nesses affirmation  before  me,  I  might  say,  with  at 
least  as  much  good  manners  as  that  prelate,  that 
I  believe  as  little  of  his  pretended  Letter  sent  to 
the  Duchess  so  long  after  her  decease,  as  he  does 
of  her  pretended  discourse  with  the  two  Bishops. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  use  would  my  gentle- 
man here  make  of  his  Lordship's  doubts,  his  belief 
or  his  affirmation  ?  Are  the  embers  too  hot  for 
him,  that  he  uses  the  Bishop's  foot  to  pull  out  the 
chesnut  ?  Suppose  our  prelate  had  believed  there 
were  no  Antipodes,  is  this  a  time  of  day  to  give 
him  credit  ?  But  I  wonder  the  less  why  our  au- 
thor attributes  so  much  to  his  ipse  dixit  upon  all 
occasions  ;  for  the  whole  body  of  his  Answer  to 
this  Paper  is  in  effect  a  transcript  from  the  Bishop's 
Preface.  He  purloins  his  arguments,  without  al- 
tering, sometime,  so  much  as  the  property  of  his 
words.  He  has  quoted  him  five  times  only  in  the 
margin,  and  ought  to  have  quoted  him  in  almost 
every  line  of  his  pamphlet.  •  In  short,  if  the  master 
had  not  eaten,  the  man  (saving  reverence)  could 
not  have  vomited.  But  it  is  easy  to  be  seen 
through  all  the  grimaces  of  that  Bishop,  that  he 

^  i.  e.  in  his  Letter  already  mentioned. 
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found  himself  aggrieved  be  was  not  thought  on, 
when  her  Highness  spoke  of  the  two  best  or  most 
learned  Bishops  of  England ;  and  that  his  opinion 
was  not  consulted,  when,  indeed,  he  had  offered  it, 
though  unasked. 

I  know  his  Defender  will  reply,  that  his  Lord- 
ship has  modestly  disclaimed  any  such  pretence  to 
learning,  in  his  Prefece,  where  he  says,  "  No,  I 
am  not,  I  know  I  am  not,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  the 
most  learned  Bishop/*  See,  how  he  mounts  in  bis 
expressions  at  three  several  bounds.  It  is  true, 
all  these  asseverations,  like  his  three  nolos/^  needed 
not ;  for  any  reasonable  man,  who  had  read  his 
works,  would  have  taken  his  bare  word,  without 
repetition.  Yet  this  notwithstanding,  be  might 
have  some  inward  grudgings,  that  his  pupil  thought 
him  not  so  great  a  doctor. 

But  it  is  not  fit  that  a  matter  of  such  importance 
should  end  in  a  bare  Ay  and  No  on  either  side  ; 
for  though  the  parties  have  been  so  long  dead,  yet 
there  is  a  witness  still  alive,  and  such  a  one,  that 
all  loyal  subjects  are  bound  to  join  with  me  in 
prayers  for  the  long  continuance  of  his  life,  and 
even  for  his  continuance  in  the  true  religion,  as 
^  as  the  English  Liturgy  can  oblige  them. 

The  Duchess  thought  herself  bound  to  make 
his  Royal  Highness  acquainted  with  every  one  of 
these  several  conferences  which  she  had  either 
with  Archbishop  Sheldon,  or  Bishop  Blandford ;  and 
that  account  was  the  very  same  in  substance  with 

^  NUQefiscopm. 
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what  she  communicates  to  her  friends  in  this  pre- 
^nt  Paper^  as  he  is  pleased  to  permit  me  to  assure 
the  world,  after  having  had  the  honour  to  hear 
him  solemnly  affirm  it,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
whole  matter  of  dispute;  and  this  which  follows  is 
as  authentick. 

The  day  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  her 
'to  his  mercy,  some  relations  of  hers,  who  are 
yet  living,  were  desirous  that  she  should  speak 
with  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  which  the  Duchess 
did  not  absolutely  refuse  upon  their  importunity, 
but  requested  the  then  Duke  to  stop  the  Bishop  a 
little  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  prepare  him,  ac- 
cording to  her  directions,  before  he  entered  the 
bedchamber.  Accordingly  his  Highness,  having 
met  the  Bishop,  acquainted  him,  "  that  she  was 
actually  reconciled  to  the  catholick  church  :"  he 
then  enquired,  "  whether  she  were  fully  satisfied 
in  all  points  of  the  doctrine  which  she  had  em- 
braced ;"  and  the  Duke  answered,  "  that  she  was 
entirely  satisfied  in  the  doctrine  of  the  catholick 
church.'*  At  length  the  Bishop  asked,  *'  whether 
she  had  already  received  the  last  sacraments  of 
the  church,  naming  particularly  those  of  the  blessed 
Eucharist,  and  the  Extreme  Unction  ;"  and  it 
being  replied  by  the  Duke,  that  she  had  received 
them,  the  Bishop  answered,  '^  That  then  he 
doubted  not  but  that .  her  soul  was  in  a  very  safe 
condition.'*  Before  they  parted,  his  Royal  High- 
ness told  him,  *^  That  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Duchess,  he  would  not  trouble  her  with  any  matter 
of  dispute,,  nor  offer  to  pray  with  her;  but  if  he 
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had  any  spiritual  counsel  fitting  for  a  person  in 
her  condition,  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  her 
death,  he  might  freely  tender  it :"  upon  this  he 
was  admitted  to  her  bedchamber,  and  made  her 
a  brief  exhortation ;  after  which,  his  stay  there  was 
veiy  short. 

This  being  matter  of  fact,  and  of  unquestionable 
truth,  I  hope  the  Answerer  will  acquiesce  in  it. 
What  he  will  think  of  his  Bishop,  concerns  not 
me ;  but  as  a  protestant,  he  has  reason  for  his 
thanking  God,  that  the  cause  of  his  church  does 
not  depend  on  the  singular  opinion  of  one  Bishop 
in  it.  It  appears  plainly  by  this  relation,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  was  ignwant,  almost  to  the 
last,  of  her  conversion ;  so  that  if  that  will  serve 
our  author's  turn,  he  is  acquitted  from  intending 
any  such  act  of  charity ;  but  that  he  contributed 
to  it  without  any  such  intention,  is  apparent. 

Yet  our  author  will  not  so  sit  down  ;  he  will; 
condemn  her  Highness  from  her  own  words  again ; 
and  prove,  fi-om  her  saying, — "  that  she  owed  the 
blessing  of  her  conversion   to   God   Almighty,** 

that  therefore  the  BishDp  could   have  no  hand 

•    •       • 
m  It. 

What  obligation  has  he  to  defend  the  honour 
of  his  church  by  a  piece  of  sophistry  ?  She  owed 
it  wholly  to  Almighty  God  ;  for  "  of  ourselves  we 
can  do  nothing."-  But^as  the  Answerer <x>nfesses, 
this  excluded  not  her  own  endeavours.;  God  in- 
spired her  with  a  desire  of  being  reconciled  to  his 
church,  in  answer  to  her  ^firequent  prayers,— not 
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by  immediate  illumination^  or  shewing  her  tbd 
right  belief  miraculously,  but  by  affording  her  the 
ordinary  means,  and  conducting  her  by  his  good 
spirit  in  the  use  of  them.  If  she  had  been  immedi-' 
ately  enlightened,  she  needed  npt  to  have  recourses 
to  any  of  the  Bishops ;  but  it  pleased  G0O5  who 
often  works  good  out  of  evil,  that  the  arguments 
they  used,  or  rather,  the  answers  which  they  madcy 
produced  a  contrary  effect,  and  added  more  to  the 
de$ire  she  had  to  be  a  catholick :  in  this  sense^ 
therefore!  it  n>ay  be  said,  that  the  Bishops  sent  her 
to  the  priest ;  for  an  unresistable,  overruling  power 
made  them  contribute  to  her  change^  by  opposing 
it ;  and  the  very  hands  which  laboured  to  hold 
her  fast  in  the  protestant  persuasion,  carried  her 
half  seas  over,  and  put  her  into  other  hands,  which 
carried  her  the  other  half  Truly  they  would  have 
received  hard  measure,  if  they  had  been  found 
guilty  on  the  statute  of  persuasion,  who,  &r  from 
endeavouring  to  make  her  change,  dissuaded  her 
from  changing,  though  the  protestant  flints  hap* 
pened  to  strike  catholick  fire ;  so  that  I  cannot 
but  think  there  was  an  extraordinary  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence in  her  case,  and  of  which  she  had  reason 
to  be  extraordinary  sensible.  But  we  must  have, 
I  perceive,  a  care  of  praying,  and  owning  benefits 
firom  God  ;  for  that,  or  nothing,  made  her  pass  for 
an  enthusiast  with  the  Answerer :  she  did  nothing 
besides  praying,  which  our  author  does  not  ac^ 
knowledge  it  her  duty  to  have  done.  She  read 
the  History  which  was  put  into  her  hands,  to  con- 
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firm  her  in  her  first  belief;  she  examined  the 
scripture,  she  conferred  with  her  divines ;  and  yet 
he  can  make  an  obstinate  woman  of  her>  for  doing 
that  very  thing  to  which  he  would  advise  her. 
"  But  (says  our  author,)  all  pretenders  to  enthu- 
msm  do  as  solemnly  and  wholly  ascribe  the  bles- 
sing to  Almighty  God,  and  look  on  it  as  the  effects 
of  such  prayers  as  she  made  to  him  in  France  and 
Flanders/* 

They  ascribe  it  indeed  wholly  to  God  in  our 
author's  sense,  but  not  in  her's ;  for  she  meant  not 
immediate  illumination  by  the  word  wholly y  as  I 
have  already  proved  ;  they  may  look  on  their  false 
light  as  the  effect  of  their  prayers ;  but  she  looks 
on  her  conversion  as  the  effect  of  her's,  after  hav- 
ing used  the  means. 

"  He  had  thought,  (he  says,)  that  the  pretence 
to  a  private  spirit,  or  enthusiasm,''  (for  he  joins 
them  both  afterwards,)  ^^  had  not  been  at  this  time 
allowed  in  the  church  of  Rome." 

Somebody  once  thought  otherwise,  or  he  had 
never  diverted  the  3^ung  gallants  of  the  town 
with  his  merry  book  concerning  the  fanaticism  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  * 

He  next  enquires,  what  need  she  had  of  an  in-> 
&llible  church,  if  she  owed  her  change  so  wholly 
to  Almighty  God  ? 

«  In  1678  was  published,  "  A  Weekly  Packet  of  Ad* 
vice  from  Rome ;''  but  I  know  not  whether  this  be  the 
merry  book  here  alluded  to. 
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Wholly  IS  dlready  explained  to  him,  ahd  then 
his  argument  is  of  no  more  force  against  her,  thian 
against  all  catholicks  who  have  once  been  prbte- 
Btants ;  which  is  a  new  subject  of  dispute,  and 
foreign  to  the  argument  in  hand.  'i* 

"  Her  conclusion  (as  he  tells  us,)  is,  that  she 
would  never  have  changed,  if  she  could  have  saved 
her  soul  otherwise ;"  whereupon  he  infers,  '^  if  this 
were  true,  she  had  good  reason  for  her  change ;  if 
it  were  not  true,  (as  most  certainly  it  was  not,)  she 
had  none/* 

But  her  words  (which  he  hath  falsified  in  this 
place,)  are  these :  ^  I  would  never  have  changed, 
jf  I  had  thought  it  possible  to  have  saved  my  soul 
otherwise."  He  never  misquotes  without  design. 
Now  by  altering  these  words — if  I  had  thought  if 
possible  to  save  my  soul^  into  these — if  I  could 
have,  saved  my  soul,  he  would  shuffle  off  her  true 
hieaning ;  which  was,  that  her  conscience  obliged 
her  to  this  change.  And  that  is  a  point  he  would 
not  willingly  have  touched ;  for  he  cannot  deny 
iipon  his  own  principles,  but  that  after  having 
examined  the  scriptures,  as  she  professes  to  have 
done  as  well  as  she  was  able,  concerning  the  points 
in  dispute,  and.  afterwards  using  the  assistance  of 
her  spiritual  guides,  the  two  Bishops,  she  was  to 
judge  for  herself  in  the  last  resort ;  and  the  judg- 
ment she  made  according  to  her  conscience,  was, 
that  the  scripture  spok6  clearly  in  behalf  of  the 
catholick  church,  oi*  church  of  Rome,  as  he  calls 
it :  therefore,  according  to  his  principles,  and  her 
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conscience,  she  was  to  be- of  that  church,- of  whose 
truth  she  Was  thus  convinced :  so  that  whether 
she  couW  be  otherwise  saved  or  no,  was  not  the 
proposition  to  be  advanced,  but  whether  she 
thought  it  possible  to  be  otherwise  saved.  And 
therefore,  though  it  were  true  that  she  could 
otherwise  be  saved,  yet  she  had  a  sufficient  reason 
for  her  change,  (though  he  says  she  had  none,) 
which  wais,  her  conscience ;  and  suppoiing  that 
were  erroneous,  yet  upon  his  principles  she  must 
be  the  judge  of  it  without  appeal. 

*'  Her  scruples  began  upon  reading  Dr.  Heylin*8 
History  op  the  Repormation  ;  and  there  she 
found  siich  abominable  sacrilege  upon  Harry  the 
Eighth's  divorce.  King  Edward's  minority,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth's  succession,  that  she  could  not 
believe  the  Holy  Ghost  could  ever  be  in  suCh 
councils."  Thus  he  cqmpendiously  quotes  her 
Paper,  as  being  it  seems  ashamed  of  the  particulars 
therein  mentioned ;  but  for  once  I  will  follow  him 
his  own  way. 

To  read  Dr.  Heylin's  History  in  order  to>  settle 
her,  he  confesses,  was  none  of  the  best  advices 
given  to  such  a  person.  He  is  much  in  the  right 
on't,  as  appears  by  the  success ;  and  I  add,  nor 
any  other,  either  protestant  or  catholick  writer 
then  extant ;  for  no  paint  is  capable  of  making 
lovely  the  hideous  face  of  the  pretended  Reforma'* 
tion.  "  But,  (says  he,)  there  are  two  distinct 
parts  in  the  history  of  it,  the  one  ecclesiastical^ 
the  other  political;  the  first  built  on  scripture, 
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antiquity,  and  the  rights  of  particular  churches ; 
the  other  on  such  niaums  as  are  commcox  to 
statesmen  at  all  times,  and  in  all  churches,  who 
labour  to  turn  all  revolutions  and  changes  to  their 
own  advantage." 

But  why  might  not  her  Highness  consider  it 
her  own  way,  which  is  that  of  nature,  in  the 
causes  which  produced  it,  and  the  effects  which  it 
produced ;  though  I  doubt  not  but  she  considered 
it;  his  way  too,  because  a  child  could  not  have 
missed  it,  that  vqry  distinction  being  inserted  into 
the  History  by  the  author  himself.  Now  die  inj- 
mediate  cause  which  produced  the  sq)aration  of 
Harry  the  Elighth  from  the  church  of  Rome,  waa 
the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from 
his  first  wife,  and  to  gratify  his  desires  in  a  dis- 
pensation for  a  second  marriage.  Neither  the 
Answerer,  nor  I,  nor  any  man,  can  carry  it  so 
high  as  the  original  cause  with  any  certainty ;  for 
the  King  only  knew  whether  it  was  conscience, 
and  love,  or  love  alone,  which  moved  him  to  sue 
Ibr  a  divorce.  But  this  we  may  say,  that  if  con- 
science had  any  part  in  it,  she  had  taken  a  long 
nap  of  almost  twenty  years  together  before  she 
awakened,  and  perhaps  had  slept  on  till  doomsday^ 
if  Anne  Bolleyn,  or  some  other  fair  lady,  had  not 
given  her  a  jog  :  so  the  satisfying  of  an  inordinate 
and  a  brutal  passion  cannot  be  denied  to  have  had 
a  great  share  at  leas^  in  the  production  of  that 
schism  which  led  the  very  way  to  our  pretended 
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Befbrmation ;  for  breaking  the  unity  of  Christ^s 
church  was  the  foundation  of  it. 

I  pass  over  the  manner  of  those  first  proceed* 
ings^  and  the  degrees  by  which  they  came  to 
terminate  in  schism^  though  I  doubt  not  but  her 
Highness  was  sufficiently  scandalized  in  both^  and 
could  not  also  but  observe  some  of  the  concomi^^ 
tant  causes^  as  revenge,  ambition^  and  covetous* 
ness ;  all  which,  and  others^  drew  with  a  strong 
bias  towards  it.  But  the  immediate  effects  even 
of  this  schism  were  sacrilege,  and  a  bloody  perse* 
cution  of  such  as  denied  the  King's  supremacy  in 
matters  wholly  spiritual;  which 'no  layman,  no 
King  of  Israel  ever  exercised,  as  is  observed  by 
my  Lord  Herbert.^  As  for  the  Reformation  itself 
what  that  phxluced  is  full  as  obvious  in  the  sequel 
of  History,  where  we  find  thatdChanteries  and 
hospitals  undevoured  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  wera 
left  only  to  be  morsels  for  Edward  the  Sixth,  or 
rather  for  his  ministers  of  state ;  and  the  reason 
was  given,  that  the  revenues  of  them  were  fruit* 
lessly  spent  on  those  who  said  prayers  for  the  dead* 
Now  this  was  as  naturally  produced  from  the 
Reformation,  as  an  effect  is  from  the  cause ;  so 
that  as  it  is  observed  by  some,  had  that  young 
King  reigned  any  considerable  time  longer,  the 
church  of  England  had  been  left,  the  poorest  of 
any  one  in  Christendom,  the  rich  bishoprick  *of 

^  Hist,  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  402. — ^Thc  reference  ii 
our  author's. 
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Durham  having  been  much  retrenched  by  him, 
and  it  is  probable  Aose  of  Rochester  and  West- 
minster. Harry  the  Eighth  had  indeed  eaten  so 
much  of  the  churches  bread  out  of  his  son's  mouth 
beforehand,  that  even  Calvin  complains  of  it  in  a 
Letter  to  Cranmer,  (concerning  the  paucity  of 
good  pastors  in  England,)  in  these  words  :  Umtm 
aperium  obstaculttm  esse  intelligo^  quodpr^da  exposhi 
Htnt  eccJesiie  reddbus  ;  "  one  open  obstacle  I  find 
to  this,  (he  meaneth  the  increase  of  good  pastors^) 
IS',  that  your  church-revenues  are  exposed  to 
rapine." 

Besides  these  things,  what  an  usurpation  this 
change  of  religion  caused  is  most  notorious  ;  that 
of  the  Lady  Jane  Gray  being  evidently  grounded 
bn  the  testament  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  which 
she  was  made  his  successor,  because  she  was  of  the 
protestant  religion. 

As  for  the  title  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
crown,  the  histories  lie  open ;  and  I  shall  not  be 
over-forward  to  meddle  with  the  rights  of  princes, 
especially  since  the  Answerer  has  avoided  that 
dispute.  It  is  enough  in  general  to  say,  that  her 
interest  carried  her  against  the  Pope,  whose  power 
if  good>  she  was  illegitimate.  She  had  also  been 
infopmed  by  the  English  resident  at  Rome,  that 
khePope  expected,  she  should  acknowledge  her 
Cfown  from  him,  and  not  take  upon  her  to  be 
Queen  without  his  leave.  These  were  strong 
solicitations,  in  a  new  unsettled  succession,  for  her 
to  shake  off  a  religion,  whereof  his  Holiness  is 
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bead  on  earth.  What  matter  c^  coDScience  was 
in  the  case,  I  say  not ;  but  ber  temporal  interest 
lies  bare&ced  and  uppermost  to  view,  in  re- 
assuming  of  the  supremacy,  and  (to  make  the 
breach  yet  wider,)  in  subverting  the  foundations 
of  the  &ith.  For  the  affront  is  the  same,  to  turn 
round  a  man^s  hat,  and  to  strike  him  on  the  face ; 
but  the  advantage  is  the  greater  in  a  lusty  blow. 

But  the  handle  by  which  our  Answerer  would 
have  the  Reformation  taken,  is  not  by  the  causes 
and  efiects^  the  means  and  management,  and  in-^ 
deed  the  whole  series  of  history  :  these  are  nothing 
to  concern  his  present  enquiry,  though  they  raised 
such  scruples  in  the  Ehichess,  and  will  do  in  any 
other  conscientious  reader  ;  he  will  have  the  Re- 
formation considered  his  own  w^y,  that  is,  in  the 
political  part  of  it,  and  the  ecclesiastical.  Now 
the  political  part  (if  you  observe  him,)  he  gives 
for  gone  at  the  first  dash  :  "  It  was  grounded  (he 
says)  on  such  maxims  as  are  common  to  states- 
men at  all  times,  and  in  all  churches,  who  labour 
to  turn  all  revolutions  and  changes  to  their  own 
advantage." 

That  is,  it  is  common  for  statesmen  to  be 
atheists  at  the  bottom  ;  to  be  seemingly  of  that 
religion  which  is  most  for  their  interest ;  to  crush 
and  ruin  .that  from  which  they  have  no  future 
prospect  of  advantage,  and  to  join  with  its  most 
inveterate  enemies,  without  consideration  of  their 
King's  interest :  and  this  was  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.  All  which  together  amounts  to  this; 
that  it  is  no  matter  by  what  means  a  Reformation 
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be  compassed,  by  what  instruments  it  be  brought 
to  pass,  or  with  what  design,  though  all  these  be 
never  so  ungodly ;  it  is  enough  if  the  Reformation 
itself  be  made  by  the  legislatii^e  power  of  the  land. 
The  matter  of  fact  then  is  given  up,  only  it  is 
&ced  with  recrimiiiations ;    that  Alexander   the 
Sixth,  for  example,  was  as  wicked  a  Pope  as  King 
Henry  was  a  King :  as  if  any  catholick  denied  that 
God  Almighty,    for  causes  best  known  to  his 
divine  wisdom,  has  not  sometimes  permitted  im- 
pious men  to  sit  in  that  supreme  seat,  and  even  to 
intrude  into  it  by  unlawful  means.     That  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth  was  one  of  the  worst  of  men,  I 
freely  grant,  which  is  more  than  I  can  in  con- 
science say  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  had  great 
and  kingly  virtues  mingled  with  his  vices.     That 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  raised  his  estate  out  of 
church  lands,  our  author  excuses  no  other  ways 
than  by  retorting,  that  Popes  are  accustpmed  to 
do  the  like  in  consideration  of  their   nephews, 
whom  they  would  greaten.     But  though  it  is  a 
wicked  thing  for  a  Pope  to  mispend  the  church 
revenues  on  his  relations,  it  is  to  be  considered  he 
is  a  secular  prince^,  and  may  as  lawfully  give  out  of 
his  temporal  incomes  what  he  pleases  to  his  fa- 
vourite, as  another  prince  to   his.     But  as  bur 
author  charges  this  miscarriage  home  upon  some 
late  Popes  of  the  former  and  the  present  age,  so  I 
hope  he  will  exempt  his  present  holiness*  from  that 
pote.    No  common  father  of  God's  churchy  frdm 

*  Ckmem  the  Tenth. 
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St.  Peter  even  to  him,  having  ever  been  more 
bountiful,  in  expending  his  revenues  for  the  de^ 
fence  of  Christendom  ;  or  less^  interessed,  in  re- 
spect of  his  relations,  whom  he  has  neither  greats 
ened,  nor  so  much  as  suffered  to  enter  into  the 
least  administration  of  the  government. 

But  after  all,  what  have  these  examples  to  do 
with  this  lady's  conversion  ?  Why,  our  author 
pretends  that  these  bad  Popes,  and  their  ill  pro- 
ceedings, ought  as  reasonably  to  have  hindered  the 
Duchess  from  entering  into  the  catholick  church, 
as  the  like  proceedings  under  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  might 
move  her  Highness  to  leave  the  protestant. 

The  subject  in  hand  was  the  pretended  Refor- 
mation :  the  Duchess  observed  the  scandalous  and 
abominable  effects  of  it ; — that  an  inordinate  lust 
was  one  principal  cause  of  the  separation  ;  that  the 
Reformation  itself  was  begun  by  worldly  interests 
in  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  carried  on  by  the 
ambition  of  Qtleen  Elizabeth.  Have  the  exam- 
ples produced  by  our  author  on  the  contrary  side 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  Reformation  ?  Suppose  in 
the  first  place,  that  she  had  never  read  nor  heard 
any  of  those  things  concerning  Pope  Alexander, 
or  the  advancing  of  nephews  by  profusion  of  the 
church  treasure ;  the  first  is  very  possible,  and 
she  might  interpret  candidly  the  latter.  But  make 
the  worst  of  it ;  on  the  one  side  there  was  only  a 
male-administration  of  a  settled  government,  from 
which  no  state,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  can 
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always  be  exempt ;  on  the  other  sidcy  here  19  a 
total  subversion  of  the  old  church  in  England^ 
and  the  setting  up  a  new  ;  a  changing  of  received 
doctrines^  and  the  direction  of  God's  holy  spirit 
pretended  for  the  change ;  so  that  she  might 
reasonably  judge  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  little  to 
do  with  the  practices  of  ill  Popes,  without  thinking 
the  worse  of  the  established  faith  :  but  she  could 
never  see  a  new  one  erected  on  the  foundations 
of  lust,  sacrilege,  and  usurpation,  without  great 
scruples  whether  the  spirit  of  God  were  assisting 
in  those  counsels. 

As  for  his  method  of  enquiry,  ^^  Whether  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  Reformation  in 
the  church  ?  Whether  the  church  of  England 
had  not  sufficient  authority  to  reform  itself  ?'*  and 
"  Whether  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformation 
were  not  justifiable  by  the  rules  of  scripture  and 
the  ancient  church  ?"  I  may  safely  join  issue  with 
him  upon  all  three  points,  and  conclude  in  the 
negative, — that  there  was  no  sufficient  cause  to 
reform  the  church  in  matters  of  faith,  because 
there  neither  were,  nor  can  be,  any  such  errours 
embraced  and  owned  by  it.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land has  no  authority  of  reforming  herself,  because 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  cannot  be  reformed,  nor  a 
national  synod  lawfully  make  any  definitions  io 
matters  of  faith,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church  universal  of  the  present  age,  shewn  in  her 
publick  liturgies;  that  judgment  being  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  general  council  of  the  present  age.  And^ 
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for  the  third  point,  the  proceedings  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  not  justifiable  by  the  rule  of  scripture^ 
according  to  the  right  interpretation  of  it  by  the 
fathers  and  councils,  which  are  the  true  judges  of 
it ;  nor,  consequently,  by  the  rules  of  the  ancient 
church.  But  Calvin's  excuse  must  be  your  last 
refuge  ;  Nos  discessumem  a  ioto  ntundo  facer e  coacH 
sumus :  "  We  are  compelled  to  forsake  the  com- 
munion, or  to  separate  from  all  the  churches  of  the 
world." 

^  These,  (says  our  author,)  she  confesses  were 
but  scruples.'*  According  to  his  mannerly  way  of 
arguing  with  the  King,  I  might  ask  him,  ^'  These" 
what  \  Does  he  mean—* these  scruples  were  but 
scruples  ?  for  the  word  these  begins  a  paragraph. 
But  I  am  ashamed  of  playing ,  the  pedant,  as  he 
has  done.  I  suppose  he  means — these  passages 
of  Heylyn  only  raised  some  scruples  in  her,  which 
occasioned  her  to  examine  the  points  in  differ- 
ence by  the  holy  scripture.  "  And  now  (says  he) 
she  was  in  the  right  way  for  satisfaction,  provided 
she  made  use  of  the  best  helps  and  means  for 
understanding  it,  and  took  in  the  assistance  of  her 
spiritual  guides." 

That  she  did  take .  in  those  guides  is  manifest 
by  her  own  Pajpers,  though  both  of  them  (the 
more  the  pity)  did  but  help  to  mislead  her  into 
the  enemy's  country  ;  but  then,  for  our  comfort, 
neither  of  them  were  church-of-£nglgnd  men, 
though  they  were  both  Bishops,  and  one  of  them 
no  less  than  Primate  of  all  England. 

VOL.  ir.  MM 
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And  now,  for  a  relishing  bit  before  we  rise^  he 
has  kept  in  store  for  us  the  four  points^which^  about 
the  midst  of  her  Paper^  the  Duchess  told  us  she 
found  so  easy  in  the  scripture^  that  she  wondered 
she  had  been  so  long  without  finding  them.     He 
will  needs  &11  into  dispute  with  her  about  them^ 
though  he  knows  beforehand  that  she  will  not 
dispute  with  him.    This  is  a  kind  o£  petition  to 
her,  that  she  will  permit  him  to  make  that  diffi* 
cult  which  she  found  easy ;  for  every  thing  be- 
comes hard  by  chopping  logick  upon  it.     I  am 
sure  enough,  that  the  wall  before  me  is  white» 
and  that  I  can  go  to  it ;  but  put  me  once  upon 
unriddling  sophisms,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  of 
what  colour  the  wall  is,  nor  how  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  stir  froni  the  place  in  which  I  am.     Alas  ! 
if  people  would  be  as  much  in  earnest  as  she  waa^ 
and  read  the  scriptures  with  the  same  dispo^tion, 
the  same  unprejudiced  sincerity  in  their  hearts, 
and  docility  in  tfadr  understanding,  seeking  to 
bend  their  judgments  to  what  they  find,  not  what 
they  find  to  their  judgments,  more,  I  believe,  would 
find  things  as  easy  as  she  did,  and  give  the  An- 
swerer more  frequent  occasion  for  hia  derision  of  a 
wiliing  mind. 

But  not  to  dilate  on  that  matter,  I  presume  be 
will  not  pretend  by  his  disputing  to  make  any 
tiling  plainly  appear  against  her ;  if  he  can^  let 
htn^  do  it»  and  end  controvert  in  a  moment ;  for 
every  one  can  see  plain  things,  and  all  Christiana 
must  be  concluded  by  the  aoripture.  But.  he 
knows  well  enough  theie  is  no  such  thing  to  be 
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performed.  A  mist  may  be  raised,  and  inter- 
posed^ through  which  the  eye  shall  not  discern 
i*hat  othemrise  it  would^  if  nothing  but  the  due 
medium  were  betwixt,  and  the  object  before  it. 
And  that  is  all  the  fruit  of  this  sort  of  disputation^ 
and  all  the  asfefstance,  for  which  the  Answerer  waa^ 
so  earikist^  Upon  the  whole,  his  mortal  quarrel 
to  the  Duchess  is,,  that  she  would  not  become  an 
experiment'  of  the  perfection  to  which  th6  art  dt 
learned  obscurity  is^^  improved  in  this  our  age*;  and 
the  Honour  he  has  done  to'  the  church  6f  England 
is,  that  he  has  used  her  namre  to  countenance  the 
defamation  of  a  Jady.  I  siispected  whither  he 
would  bring  it,  when  I  saw  that  honour  pretended 
in  the  beginning  of  his  pamphlet.  If  he  thinks  his 
Bishops  have  reflected  a  scandal  on  his  church  by 
their  discourses  with  the  Duchess,  he  ought  to 
have  proceeded  a  more  reasonable  way  than  to 
insinuate  that  she  forged  them,  without  proving  * 
it.  If  she  had  been  living;  and  he  had  subscribed 
his  name  to  so  infamous  a  libel,  he  knows  the 
English  of  a  scandulum  magnatum ;  for  an  inuendo 
is  considered  in  that  case ;  and  three  indirect 
insinuations  will  go  as  far  in  law  towards  the 
giving  a  downright  lie,  as  three  foils  will  go  to-^ 
wards  a  ^1  in  wrestling. 

To  conclude :  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
impartial  reader  what  occasion  our  Answerer  has 
had  for  his  song  of  triumph  at  the  end  of  his 
scurrilous  saucy  pamphlet.  I  have  treated  him  as 
one  single  Answerer,  though,  properly  speaking^ 
bis  name  is  Legion;  but  though   the  body  be 
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possessed  with  many  evil  spirits^  it  is  but  one  of 
them  who  talks.  Let  him  disguise  his  defeat  by 
the  ringing  of  his  bells :  it  was  an  old  Dutch 
policy,  when  the  Duke  had  beaten  them^  to  make 
bonfires ;  for  that  kept  the  populace  in  heart. 
Our  author  knows  he  has  all  the  common  people 
on  his  side,  and  they  only  read  the  Gazettes  of 
their  own  writers ;  so  that  every  thing  which  is 
called  ap  Answer  is  with  them  a  confutation^  and 
the  Turk  and  Pope  are  their  sworn  enemies^  ever 
since  Robin  Wisdom'  was  inspired  to  join  them 
together  in  a  godly  ballad.  In  the  mean  time^  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  humble  charity  would  be- 
come our  author  better  than  his  boasts  for  this 
imaginary  victory,  or  his  reflection  upon  6od*s 
anointed  ;  but  it  is  the  less  to  be  admired  that  he 
is  such  a  stranger  to  that  spirit,  because^  among 
all  the  volumes  of  divinity  written  by  the  prote^ 
stants,  there  is  not  one  original  treatise,  at  least^ 
that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  which  has  handled 
distincdy,  and  by  itself,  that  Christian  virtue  of 

HUMIHTY..*  ' 

■f 

i 

'  Robin  wisdom's  Psalms  were  much  in  vogue  with 
the  fanaticks  of  the  last  century.  See  Overbury's  Cha- 
racter of  a  PRECISIAN.  The  godly  ballad  here  alluded  to» 
I  recollect  to  have  seen,  but  cannot  at  present  turn  to  it* 

*  This  Stillingflcet,  in  his  Reply^  says,  is  "  a  barefaced 
assertion  of  a  thing  known  to  be  false  ;"  for  '*'  within  a 
few  years,  besides  what  has  been  printed  formerly*  such 
a  book  hath  been  published  in  Londt>n." — See  wliat  our 
author  has  further  said  on  this  subject  in  his  preface  to 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  HIND  AND  THE  PANTHER, 

A    POEM. J 


JL  HB  nation  is  in  too  high  a  ferment  for  me 
to  expect  dther  fair  war^  or  even  so  much  as  &ir 
quarter  from  a  reader  of  the  ojqposite  party.    All 

'  This  poem,  which  consists  of  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  lines,  was  first  published  in  quarto  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  1687,  and  in  that  year  passed  through  at  least 
three  editions. 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
is  **  the  longest  of  all  Dryden'?  original  pieces ;  an  alle- 
gory intended  to  comprize  and  to  decide  the  controversy 
between  the  Romanists  and  Protestants.  The  scheme  of 
the  work  is  injudicious  and  incommodious ;  for  what  can 
be  more  absurd  than  that  one  beast  should  counsel  an- 
other to  rest  her  faith  upon  a  Pope  and  Council.  He 
seems  well  enough  skilled  in  the  usual  topicks  of  argu« 
ment,  endeavours  to  shew  the  necessity  of  an  infallibly 
Judge,  and  reproaches  the  Reformers  with  want  of  unity ; 
but  is  weak  enough  to  ask,  why,  since  we  see  without 
knowing  how,  we  may  not  have  an  infallible  Judge  with* 
out  knowing  where  ? 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at  the  common 
brook,  because  she  may  be  worried ;  but  walking  home 
with  the  Panther,  talks  by  the  way  of  the  Niccne  Fathers^ 
and  at  last  declares  herself  to  be  the  catholick  church. 
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men  are  engaged  either  on  this  side  or  that ;  and 
though  cxjnscience  is  the  common  word  which  is 
given  by  both,  yet  if  a  tviter&lt^mong  enemies, 
and  cannot  give  the  marj^js  of  their  conscience,  he 
is  knocked  down,  before  the  reasons  of  his  own  are 
heard.  A  Preface,  therefore,  whidi  is  -but  *  a  'be- 
speaking of  favour,  is  altogether  useless.  What  I 
desire  the  reader  should  know  concerning  me,  he 
will  find  in  the  bddy  of  the  poem,  if  he  have  but 
the  patience  to  peruse  it ;  oply  this  advei^^^dment 
let  him  take  befcH^hand,  which  rdates  to  the 
ftierits  of  the  cause. 

No  general  characters  of  parties  (call  them 
either  sects  or  chuicbes,)  can  be  fK)  fiilly  aixl  ex* 
actly  drawn,  as.  to  •pompreheod  all  theaeveiai 
members  of  them  ;  at  least  all  such  as  are  recdved 
under  that  denomination.  For  examf^ ;  there 
are  sonfie  of  the  church  by  law  established,  who 
envy  not  liberty  of  conscience  to  dissenters^  as 

This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed  in  the  City 
Mouse  and  Country  Mouse  of  Montague  and  Prior; 
and  in  the  detection  and  censure  of  the  incongruity  of 
the  fiction  chiefly  consists  the  value  of  their  performance; 
which,  whatever  reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the  help  of 
temporary  passions,  seems  to  readers  almost  a  century 
distant,  not  very  forcible  or  animated." 

••  Did  not  Lord  Halifax  write  the  Country  Mouse 
with  Prior  ?*'  said  Mr.  Spence  to  Liord  Peterborough,— 
••  Yes,"  replied  Lord  Peterborough,  "just  as  if  I  was  in 
a  chaise  with  Mr.  Cheselden  here,  drawn  by  his  fine  horse, 
and  should  say, — Lord  !  how  finely  we  draw  this  chaise!'* 
Spence's  Anjex:pot£s, 
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being  well  satisfied  that,  according  to  their  own 
principles,  they  ou^t  not  to  persecute  them.  Yet 
these,  by  reason  of  their  fewness,  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish from  the  numbers  of  the  rest  with  whom 
they  are  embodied  in  one  common  name.  On  the 
other  side,  there  are  many  of  our  sects,'  and  more 
indeed  than  I  could  reasonably  have  hoped,  who 
have  withdrawn 'themselves  from  the  communion 
of  the  Panther,  and  embraced  this  gracious  indul- 
gence of  his  Majesty  in  point  of  toleration.  But 
neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  is  this 
satire  any  way  intended ;  it  is  aimed  only  at  the 
refractory  and  disobedient  on  either  side.  For 
those  who  are  come  over  to  the  royal  party  are 
consequently  supposed  to  be  out  of  gunshot.  Our 
physicians  have  observed,  that  in  proce^  of  time, 
some  diseases  have  abated  of  their  virulence,  and 
have  ifi  a  manner  worn  out  their  malignity,  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  mortal ;  and  why  may  not  I  sup* 
pose  the  same  concerning  some  of  those  who  have 
formerly  been  enemies  to  kingly  government,  as 
well  as  catholick  religion  ?  I  hope  they  have  now 
another  notion  of  both,  as  having  found,  by  com- 
fortable experience,  that  the  doctrine  of  persecution 
is  far  from  being  an  article  of  our  faith. 

It  is  not  for  any  private  man  to  censure  the 
proceedings  of  a  foreign  prince  ;*  but,  without 
suspicion  of  flattery,  I  may  praise  our  own,  who 
has  taken  contrary  measures,  and  those  more  suit- 


it 


*  He  alludes  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  1685. 
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able  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the 
dissenters  in  their  addresses  to  his  majesty,  have 
said, — that  he  has  restored  God  to  his  empire 
over  conscience.  I  confess  I  dare  not  stretch  the 
figure  to  so  great  a  boldness ;  but  I  may  safely  say, 
that  conscience  is  the  royalty  and  prerogative  of 
every  private  man*  He  is  absolute  in  his  own 
breast,  and  accountable  to  no  earthly  power  for 
that  which  passes  only  betwixt  Gron  and  him. 
Those  who  are  driven  into  the  fold  are,  generally 
speaking,  rather  made  hypocrites  than  converts. 

This  indulgence  being  granted  to  all  the  sects, 
it  ought  in  reason  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
both  receive  it,  and  receive  it  thankfully.  For  at 
this  time  of  day  to  refuse  the  benefit,  and  adhere 
to  those  whom  they  have  esteemed  their  perse- 
cutors, what  is  it  else  but  publickly  to  own  that 
they  suffered  not  before  for  conscience-sake,  but 
only  out  of  pride  and  obstinacy  to  separate  from  a 
church  for  those  impositions  which  they  now  judge 
may  be  lawfully  obeyed  ?  After  they  have  so  long 
contended  for  their  classical  ordination,  (not  to 
speak  of  rites  and  ceremonies,)  will  they  at  length 
submit  to  an  episcopal  ?  If  they  can  go  so  far  out 
of  complaisance  to  their  old  enemies,  methinks  a 
little  reason  should  persuade  them  to  take  another 
step,  and  see  whither  that  would  lead  them. 

Of  the  receiving  this  toleration  thankfully,  I 
shall  say  no  more  than  that  they  ought,  and  I  doubt 
not  they  will  consider  from  what  hands  they  re- 
ceived it.     It  is  not  "from  a  Cyrus,  a  heathen 
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l^ince^  and  a  foreigner^  but  from  a  Christian  King^ 
their  native  sovereign,  who  expects  a  return  in 
specie  fix)m  them ;  that  the  kiiyiness  which  he  hag 
graciously  shewn  them  may  be  retaliated  on  those 
of  his  own  persuasion. 

As  for  the  poem  in  general,  I  will  only  thus  &r 
satisfy  the  reader, — ^that  it  was  neither  imposed  on 
me,  nor  so  much  as  the  subject  given  me  by  any 
man.  It  was  written  during  the  last  winter,^  and 
the  beginning  of  this  spring ;  though  with  long 
interruptions  of  ill  health,  and  oth^r  hindrances. 
About  a  fortnight  before  I  had  finished  it,  his 
Majesty's  Declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience 
came  abroad ;  which,  if  I  had  so  soon  expected, 
I  might  have  spared  m}'self  the  labour  of  writing 
many  things  which  are  contained  in  the  third  part 
of  it.  But  I  was  always  in  some  hope,  that  the 
church  of  England  might  have  been  persuaded  to 
have  taken  off  the  penal  laws  and  the  test,  which 
was  one  design  of  the  poem,  when  I  proposed  to 
myself  the  writing  of  it. 

It  is  evident  that  some  part  of  it  was  only  occa* 
sional,  and  not  first  intended :  I  mean  that  defence 
of  myself,  to  which  every  honest  man  is  bound, 
when  he  is  injuriously  attacked  in  print ;  and  I  refer 
myself  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  read  the 
Answer  to  the  Defence  of  the  late  King's  Papers, 
and  that  of  the  Duchess,  (in  which  last  I  was  con- 
cerned) how  charitably  I  have  been  represented 

4  The  winter  of  1686. 
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tbere.  I  am  now  informed  both  of  theautbor  and 
eupervisors  of  his  pamphlet ;  and  will  rtfiyy  when 
I  ifhiok  he  can  af&ont  me :  for  I  am  of  Socrates's 
opinion,  that  all  creatures  cannot.  In  tltt  mean 
time,  let  him  consider  whether  he  deserved  not  a 
fBone  severe  reprehensicm  than  I  gave  him  for- 
oaeriy,  for  using  so  little  respect  to  the  memoiy  of 
those  whom  he  pretended  to  answer ;  and  at  his 
leisure,  look  out  for  some  original  Treatise  of 
Humilitj,  written  by  any  protestant  in  English  (I 
believe  I  may  say  in  any  other  tongue)  i  for  the 
magnifiied  piece  of  Dunoombe^  on  that  subject, 
which  either  he  must  mean  en*  none,  and  with 
which  another  of  his  fellows  has  upbiaided  me,  was 

^  See  p.  33 1,  a.  tir— In  the  pre£u:e  to  *^  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther  transversed  to  the  Atory  of  the  City  and 
CouAtry  Mouse,"  we  find  the  following  remirk  on  this 
passage :  **  'Tis  hard  to  conceive  how  any  man  would 
censure  the  Turks  for  gluttony,  a  people  that  debauch  in 
coffee,  are  voluptuous  in  a  mess  of  rice,  and  keep  the 
strictest  Lent,  without  the  pleasures  of  a  carnival  to  en- 
courage  theni.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  think' that 
any  man  who  had  not  almost  renounced  his  senses,  should 
re^d  Duncombe  for  Allen.  He  had  been  told  that  Mr, 
Allen  had  written  a  Discourse  on  Humility;  to  which 
he  wisely  answers,  that  *'  that  magnified  piece  of  Dun- 
combe's  was  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Rodrigues ;  and 
to  set  it  beyond  dispute,  makes  the  infallible  guide  affirm 
the  same  thing.  There  are  few  mistakes,  but  we  may 
imagine  how  a  man  fell  into  them,  and  at  least  what  he 
aimed  at ;  but  what  likeness  is  there  between  Duncombe 
and  Allen  ?    Do  they  so  much  as  rhyme  ?*' 
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translated  frDin  the  Spanish  offiodriguez  ;  though 
with  the  omission  of  the  X7th5  the  ft^th^  the  a&db, 
aud  the  iast  chapter^  which  will  be  found  in  com*- 
Idling  <^  the  books. 

He  would  have  insinuated  to  the  world,  thathor 
late  Highness  diied  not  a  Bpman  cathotick ;  he 
dedaiies  Inmse!/  to  be  now  satisfied  to  the  oon» 
trary ;  in  which  he  has  given  up  the  cause ;  ftr 
matter  of  fact  was  the  piinoipal  ddbate  betwixt  lUL 
In  the  iiaean  time,  he  would  dispute  the  motives  of 
her  change ;  how  f^repostenouBly  let  all  men  jodg^ 
when  he  seemed  to  deny  the  subject  of  the  coof- 
trov^^y,  the  change  itael£  And  because  I  would 
fiot  take  up  this  ridicilkms  challenge,  he  tells  the 
world  I  cannot  argue ;  but  he  may  as  well  infer 
that  a  cathoiick  eannot  iast,  because  he  will  not 
take  up  the  cudgels  i^amst  Mrs.  Jamea^^  to  ooo«> 
fute  the  protestant  religion. 

I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  concerning 
the  poem  ^  such,  and  abstracting  from  the  mat- 
ters either  iieligious  or  civil,  which  are  handled  in 

^  The  person  bene  meant  was  Mrs.  Eleanor  James, 
who  wrote  and  published  **  AVindicadon  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  answer  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  A  Nev^ 
Test  of  the  Church  of  England's  Loyalty,  "-^he  was  the 
wife  of  Mr.  James,  a  printer,  who  left  many  curious  books 
to  the  library  of  Sion  College,  after  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  London.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jamcv 
in  the  library,  in  the  full  Sunday  dress  of  a  citizen's  wife 
of  that  day.  She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and 
carried  on  the  printinig  business  on  her  own  account. 
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it  The  First  Part,  consisting  most  in  general 
characters  and  narration,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
raise,  and  ^ve  it  the  majestick  turn  of  heroiciL 
poesy.  The  Second,  being  matter  of  dispute,  and 
chiefly  concerning  church  authority,  I  was  obliged 
to  make  as  plain  and  perspicuous  as  possibly  I 
could;  jret  not  wholly  neglecting  the  numbers^ 
though  I  had  not  frequent  occasions  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  verse.  The  Third,  which  has  more 
of  the  nature  of  domestick  conversation,  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  more  free  and  fiuniliar  than  the  two 
former. 

There  are  in  it  two  episodes,  or  fables,  which 
are  interwoven  with  the  main  design ;  so  that  they 
are  properly  parts  of  it,  though  they  are  also  dis- 
tinct stories  of  themselves.  In  both  of  these  I 
have  made  use  of  the  commonplaces  of  satire, 
whether  true  or  felse,  which  are  urged  by  the 
members  of  the  one  church  against  the  other  :  at 
which  I  hope  no  reader  of  either  party  will  be 
scandalized ;  because  they  are  not  of  my  invention^ 
but  as  old,  to  my  knowledge^  as  the  times  of 
Boccace  and  Chaucer  on  the  one  side,  and  as  those 
of  the  Reformation  on  the  other.  ^ 

^  The  incongruity  in  the  structure  of  The  Hind  and 
THE  Panther  is  thus  censured  by  Prior  and  Montague : 

••  Fables  were  first  began  and  raised  to  the  highest  per- 
fection in  the  eastern  countries,  where  they  wrote  in  signs 
and  spoke  'in  parables,  and  delivered  the  most  useful 
precepts  in  delightful  stories,  which  for  their  aptness  were 
entertaining  to  the  most  judicious,  and  led  the  vulgar  into 
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understanding,  by  surprizing  them  with  their  novelty,  and 
fixing  their  attention.  All  their  fables  carry  a  double 
meaning ;  the  story  is  one  and  entire ;  the  characters  the 
same  throughout,  not  broken,  nor  changed,  and  always 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  creatures  they  introduce* 
They  never  tell  you,  that  the  dog  which  snapped  at  a 
shadow,  lost  his  troop  of  horse ;  that  would  be  unintel- 
ligible ;  a  piece  of  flesh  is  proper  for  him  to  drop,  and  the 
reader  will  apply  it  to  mankind.  They  would  not  say 
that  the  daw,  who  was  so  proud  of  her  borrowed  plumes, 
looked  very  ridiculous,  when  Rodrigues  came  and  took 
away  all  the  book  but  the  17th,  24th,  and  25th  chapters, 
which  she  stole  from  him :  but  this  is  his  new  way  of 
telling  a  story,  and  confounding  the  moral  and  JaUe 
together. 

*'  Before  the  word  was  written,  said  the  Hind, 
**  Our  Saviour  preach'd  the  faith  to  all  mankind." 

What  relation  has  the  Hind  to  our  Saviour  ?  or  what 
notion  have  we  of  a  Panther's  Bible  ?  If  you  say— he 
means  the  church,  how  does  the  church  feed  on  lawns,  or 
range  in  the  forest  ?  Let  it  be  always  a  church,  or  always 
the  cloven-footed  beast,  for  we  cannot  bear  his  shifting 
the  scene  every  line.  If  it  is  absurd  in  comedies  to  make 
a  peasant  talk  in  the  strain  of  a  hero,  or  a  country  wench 
use  the  language  of  a  court,  how  monstrous  is  it  to  make 
a  priest  of  a  hind^  and  a  parson  of  a  panther  f  to  bring 
them  in  disputing  with  all  the  formalities  oi  the  school  ? 
Though  as  to  the  arguments  themselves,  those,  we  con* 
fess,  are  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  beasts ;  and  if  we 
would  suppose  a  Hind  expressing  herself  about  these 
matters,  she  would  talk  at  that  rate." 


DEDICATION 

OF  THE 

LIFE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER.' 


TO   THE   QUEEN,8 

MADAM^ 

X  HE  reverend  author  of  this  Life,  in  his 
Dedication  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  affirms^ 
that  France  was  owing  for  him  to  the  intercession 

"  "  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  Apostle  to  the  Indies  and  Japan/'  was  trans* 
lated  by  our  author  from  the  French  of  the  Jesuit,  Do- 
minic Bohurs,  and  published  in  8vo.  early  in  the  year 
1688. — Our  author  doubtless  undertook  this  task,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Queen,  when  she  solicited  a  son,  having 
recommended  herself  to  Xavier  as  her  patron  saint. 

In  the  State  Poems,  (vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  184,)  we  find 
a  ballad,  which  in  my  copy  is  attributed  in  a  MS.  note  to 
Thomas,  Lord  Wharton,  and  probably  at  that  time  vnts 
very  popular.  It  is  entitled  •*  The  Miracle:  how  the 
Duchess  of  Modena,  being  in  heaven,  prayed  the  B. 
Virgin  that  the  Queen  might*  have  a  son  ;  and  how  our 
lady  sent  the  Angel  Gabriel  with  her  smock  ;  upon  which 
the  Queen  was  with  child." — ^The  son,  of  whom  she  was 
delivered,  June  10,  1688;  who  was  christened  James 
Francis  Edward,  but  was  better  known  by  the  title  of 
The  Pretender,  died  at  Rome  in  1766. 

•  Of  Mary  of  Este,  the  second  wife  of  James  the* 
Second,  (who  was  born  Sept,  25,  1658,)  some  account 
has  already  been  'given.    See  vol.  i.  p.  38^,  n.  ^ 
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of  St.  Francis  Xavier :  that  Anne  of  Austria, 
his  mother,  after  twenty  years  of  barrenness,  had 
recourse  to  heaven  by  her  fervent  prayers  to 
draw  down  that  blessing,  and  addressed  her  devo- 
tions in  a  particular  manner  to  this  holy  apostle  of 
the  Indies.  I  know  not,  Madam,  whether  I  may 
presume  to  tell  the  world,  that  your  Majesty  has 
chosen  this  great  saint  for  one  of  your  celestial 
patrons,  though  I  am  sure  you  will  never  be 
ashamed  of  owning  so  glorious  an  intercessor ;  not 
even  in  a  country  where  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
church  is  questioned,  and  those  religious  addresses 
ridiculed.  Your  Majesty,  I  doubt  not,  has  the 
inward  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  such  pious 
prayers  have  not  been  unprofitable  to  you,  and  the 
nation  may  one  day  come  to  understand  how  happy 

■ 

Since  that  note  was  written,  I  have  observed  that 
Fenton,  in  his  Remarks  on  Waller,  has  furnished  us 
with  a  more  particular  description  of  this  lady,  as  it 
should  seem  from  a  manuscript  Journal  of  Henry,  the 
second  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  conducted  her  from 
Modena  to  England ;  who,  he  observes,  as  she  is  described 
by  that  nobleman,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  rivalled  the 
fancied  charms  of  Tasso's  Armida.     '*  She  was  tall  and 

s 

admirably  shaped;  her  complexion  was  of  the  last  fair* 
ness ;  her  hair  as  black  as  jet ;  so  were  her  eyebrows 
and  her  eyes  ;  but  the  latter  so  full  of  light  and  sweetness^ 
as  that  they  did  dazzle  and  charm  too :  there  seemed 
given  to  them  from  nature  sovereign  power ;  power  to 
kill,  and  power  to  save ;  and  in  the  whole  turn  of  her 
face,  which  was  the  most  graceful  that  could  be  framed, 
there  was  all  the  features,  all  the  beauty,  and  all  that  could 
be  great  and  charming,  in  any  human  creature.'* 
She  died  at  St.  Germains,  April  961  1718. 
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it  will  be  for  them  to  have  a  Son  of  Prayers  ruling 
over  them.  Not  that  we  are  wholly  to  depend  on 
this  particular  blessing  as  a  thingof  certainty,  though 
we  hope  and  pray  for  its  continuance.  The  ways  of 
Divine  Providence  are  incomprehensible,  and  we 
know  not  in  what  times,  or  by  what  methods,  God 
will  restore  his  church  in  England,  or  what  farther 
trials  and  afflictions  we  are  yet  to  undergo  :  only 
this  we  know,  that  if  a  religion  be  of  God,  it  can 
never  fail ;  but  the  acceptable  time  we  must  pa- 
tiently expect,  and  endeavour  by  our  lives  not  to 
undeserve.  I  am  sure,  if  we  take  the  example  of 
our  sovereigns,  we  shall  place  our  confidence  in 
God  alone ;  we  shall  be  assiduous  in  our  devo- 
tions, mo<ierate  in  our  expectations,  humble  in  our 
carriage,  and  forgiving  of  our  enemies. 

All  other  panegyricks  I  purposely  omit ;  but 
those  of  Christianity  arc  such,  that  neither  your 
Majesty,  nor  my  royal  master,  need  be  ashamed 
of  them,  because  their  commemoration  is  instruc- 
tive to  your  subjects.  We  may  be  allowed. 
Madam,  to  praise  Almighty  God  for  making  us 
happy  by  your  means,  without  suspicion  of  flattery, 
and  the  meanest  subject  has  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing his  thanksgiving  with  his  sovereign's,  where 
his  happiness  is  equally  concerned.  May  it  not 
be  permitted  me  to  add,  that  to  be  remembered 
and  celebrated  in  afteragcs,  as  the  chosen  vessel 
by  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  Gt)odness  to 
transmit  so  great  a  blessing  to  these  nations,  is  a 
secret  satisfaction  which  is  not  forbidden  you  to 
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take :  the  blessings  of  your  people  are  a  preliba-* 
tion  of  the  joys  in  heaven,  and  a  lawful  ambition 
here  on  earth. 

Your  Majc^^ty  is  authorized  by  the  greatest 
example  of  a  mother,  to  rejoice  in  a  promised  son. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  was  not  without  as  great  a 
proportion  of  joy  as  humanity  could  bear,  when 
she  answered  the  salutation  of  the  angel  in  ex- 
pressions which  seemed  to  unite  the  contradicting 
terms  of  calmness  and  of  transport, — ^^  Be  it  to 
thy  handmaid  according  to  thy  word.*' 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  leave  this  subject,  but 
more  difficult  to  pursue  it  as  I  ought;  neither 
must  I  presume  to  detain  your  Majesty  by  a  long 
address.  The  life  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  after 
it  had  been  written  by  several  authors  in  the  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese,  and  by  the  famous  Padre 
Bartoli,  in  the  Italian  tongue,  came  out  at  length 
in  French,  by  the  celebrated  pen  of  father  Bou- 
hours,  from  whom  I  have  translated  it,  and  humbly 
crave  leave  to  dedicate  it  to  your  patronage.  I 
question  not  but  it  will  undergo  the  censure  of 
those  men,  who  teach  the  {people  that  miracles  arc 
ceased.  Yet  there  are,  I  presume,  a  sober  party 
of  the  protestants,  and  even  of  the  most  learned 
among  them,  who  being  convinced  by  the  con- 
curring testimonies  of  the  last  age,  by  the  suf- 
frages of  whole  nations  in  the  Indies  and  Japan, 
and  by  the  severe  scrutinies  that  were  made  before 
the  act  of  canonization,  will  not  dispute  the  truth 
of  most  matters  of  fact,  as  they  are  here  related  ; 
nay,  some  may  be  ingenuous    enough  to  own 
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freely,  that  to  propagate  the  faith  amongst  infidels 
and  heathens,  such  miraculous  o[>erations  are  as 
necessary  now  in  those  benighted  regions,  as  when 
the  Christian  doctrine  was  first  planted  by  our 
Blessed  Saviour  and  his  Apostles. 

The  honourable  testimonies  which  arc  cited  by 
my  author,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  his  work, 
and  one  of  them  in  particular  from  a  learned 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  though  they  slur 
over  the  mention  of  his  miracles  in  obscure  and 
general  terms,  yet  are  full  of  veneration  for  his 
person.  Farther  than  this  I  think  it  needless  to 
prepossess  a  reader ;  let  him  judge  sincerely,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  the  sanc^ 
tity  of  his  life,  of  whom  such  wonders  are  related, 
and  attested  with  such  clouds  of  witnesses ;  for 
an  impartial  man  cannot  but  of  himself  consider 
the  honour  of  God  in  the  publication  of  his  gospel, 
the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  conversion  of  king- 
doms, which  followed  from  those  miracles,  the 
effects  of  which  remain  in  many  of  them  to  this  day. 

But  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  me  to  trespass  so  far 
on  the  patience  of  your  Majesty,  I  should  rather 
enlarge  on  a  particular  reflection  which  I  made  in 
my  translation  of  this  book ;  namely,  that  the  in- 
structions of  the  saint,  which  are  copied  from  his 
own  writings,  are  so  admirably  useful,  so  holy,  and 
so  wonderfully  efficacious,  that  they  seem  to  be 
little  less  than  the  product  of  an  immediate  in- 
spiration. So  much  excellent  matter  is  crowded 
into  so  small  a  compass,  that  almost  every  para- 
graph  contains   the    value  of  a  sermon.      The 
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nourishment  is  so  strong,  that  it  requires  but  little 
to  be  taken  at  a  time.  Where  he  exhorts,  there 
is  not  an  expression  but  what  is  glowing  with  the 
love  of  God  ;  where  he  directs  a  missioner,  or 
gives  instructions  to  a  substitute,  we  can  scarcely 
have  a  less  idea  than  of  a  Saint  Paul  advising  a 
Timothy  or  a  Titus.  Where  he  writes  into  Eu- 
rope, he  inspires  his  ardour  into  sovereign  princes, 
and  seems,  with  the  spirit  of  his  devotion,  even  to 
burn  his  colleagues  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies, 

But,  Madam,  I  consider  that  nothing  I  can  say 
is  worthy  to  detain  you  longer  from  the  perusal  of 
this  book,  in  which  all  things  are  excellent,  ex- 
cepting only  the  meanness  of  my  performance  in 
the  translation.  Such  as  it  is,  be  pleased  to  accept 
it,  with  the  offer  of  my  unworthy  prayers  for  the 
lasting  happiness  of  my  gracious  Sovereign ;  for 
your  own  life  and  prosperity,  together  with  the 
preservation  of  the  Son  of  Prayers,  and  the  farther 
increase  of  the  royal  family ;  all  which  blessings 
are  continually  implored  from  heaven,  by. 

Madam, 
Your  Majesty's  most  humble,  and 

most  obedient  subject  and  servant.' 

*'  Our  author's  name  is  not  subjoined  to  this  dedication, 
but  the  work,  which  was  published  by  his  bookseller,  Jacob 
Tonson,  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  titlcpage,  which  pro- 
bably Dr.  Johnson  had  not  seen,  or  had  forgotten  ;  for 
he  says,  '*  he  knows  not  that  he  ever  owned  himself  the 
translator/' 

JTHK  END  OF  THE  SECOND   VOLUME. 
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